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STORY OF THE HERSCHELS. 



\7U^HEN, in the summer erf 17 14, George I. left his 
^ Hectorate of Hanover to ascend the throne of 
England, he did not, as is well known, sever connection 
with his ccAtinental dominion. He, and his son after 
him, Geoige IL, frequently took a trip to Hanover, 
where a certain royal state was maintained. If the 
Elector was. not there in person, he was at least repre- 
sented by his iricture, to which, on particular occasions, 
the coortieis cerenuauously bowed an expression of 
loyalty. There likewise continued to be kept up a 
body of Guards in handsome uniforms, possessing a 
hand i^ch played daily in front of the schloss or 
palace, just as if the Elector had been enjoying the 
music inside. It was altogether a splendid sham, and 
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SO it continued until our own times, when new regal 
arrangements were effected by the severance of con- 
nection with the crown of Great Britain. 

To have a place in that well-appointed band of the 
Guards at Hanover, considerable proficiency in playing 
some special instrument was required. No ordinary 
player even on a drum would be accepted. In 1731, 
there happened to be a vacancy in the situation of haut- 
boy-player. Several applied for this enviable position, 
among others Isaac Herschel, a young man twenty-four 
years of age, who had played in bands at Potsdam and 
Berlin, and with such success, that he was selected for 
the appointment Isaac was the youngest son of a 
gardener at Dresden, and his father wished him to 
follow his own profession ; but with a passionate love 
of music, he determined to be a hautboy-player ; and 
so here he settled down as a member of the band, 
and almost immediately married ; the young woman he 
chose for wife being a steady, intelligent person, with a 
good knowledge of housekeeping. It proved a good 
match. The pair had ten children, four of whom died 
in childhood. The remaining six, four sons and two 
daughters, did not all shew the same aptitude in their 
education. The genius of the father for music, scien- 
tific tastes, and readiness in mastering languages, was 
inherited by one of the sons, William, bom in 1738 ; 
while, along with a similar genius, one of .the daughters, 
Caroline Lucretia, bom in 1750, partook of her 
mother's habits of industry and tact in management. 
It was a clever family generally, but two only, William 
and Caroline, rose to distinction by their splendid 
talents, and on these two we purpose to concentrate 
attention. 
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Rising to tl^e pe>sition of b^d-mastei^ Isaac, the 
father, was somewhat improved in circumstances, and 
all was going on pleasantly, when the war broke out 
which led to the battle of Dettingen, 1743, at which 
George II. was present with his .Hanoverian Guards. 
The band, of course, also took part in the af&ay, 
which was happily crowned with victory; but the' troops 
remained all night on the field, soaked with rain, and 
the unfortunate band-master lay in a wet furrow, from 
which he rose with an impaired constitution, which 
afflicted him to the end of his life, and threw a gloom 
over -the family . prospects. It might be a very fine 
victory that battle of Dettingen, but it proved a bad 
business for the Herschels. Fortunately, as the father 
declined in health, the boys were growing up, and good 
for something as r^ards ways and means. Music was 
their forte. One of them got a job as an organist to a 
chapeL Caroline learned to play on the violin. William 
was placed in the band, in which position he was ordered 
to England in 1755. He was absent for a year. The 
expedition had been in several ways advantageous. 
He saw the world, and learned to speak and read 
English with fluency. His tastes had taken their bent 
from his father's scientific disquisitions. The old man, 
though afilicted with asthma and rheumatism, often 
gathered his children about him, and explained the 
starry and planetary system. William and Caroline 
took deep interest in these lessons in astronomy. By 
the time Caroline was ten years old, she could tell the 
constellations, and knew how to scrutinise the heavens 
with a telescope. No instructions of this kind, however, 
diverted her fiom daily domestic duties. She knitted 
stockings for the family, made clothes for a little brother. 
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assisted in cookerfy and at eveiy spare moment copied 
music for her father. She had been taught to write, 
which few women were at that time, and, as an act 
of kindness, she wrote the letters of wives to their 
husbands at a distance with the army; 

Meanwhile, 'V^^iam gave np his situation in tiie band, 
and retired into dvil Ufa Soldiering was too severe a 
strain on his constitution. He also quitted Germany, 
and took up his residence in £ngiand, which he 
resolved should be henceforth his home, for it afforded 
scope for the exercise of his talents as a teacher of 
music He settied first at Leeds, £rom which he went 
to Halifax as oiganist, and subsequentiy he removed to 
Bath. In 1764 he made a short visit to Hanover, and 
there he saw his father i(X the last time. The old man 
— yet not very old, only sixty-one years of age— died in 
1767, leaving to his children the haitage of his good 
example and an unblemished reputation. The loss was 
severely felt by Caroline. Her prospects were blank. 
She had learned no fashionable accomplishments to 
qualify herself as a governess, and despondingly saw no 
suitable means of earning a livelihood. As an effort in 
this direction, she went to a ladies' school to learn ' fine 
work,* which did not come to mudL Tilings had 
arrived at rather a bad pinch with th^ family, when one 
day came a letter from brotha: William, at Bath, pro- 
posing that Caroline should join him, as a singer for his 
winter concerts and oratorios. If, after a trial of two 
years, she did not like the place, she would be sent 
back. Here was an opening for this assiduous girl 
whidi could not be resisted. Independentiy of her 
attachment to her brother, she was anxious to follow 
some usefiil occupation. As for music generally, she 
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had a fair knowledge. She could sing, but felt by no 
means able to take a part in concoto pieces. How- 
ever, she would learn, and set about it immediately. 
When alone, she put a gag between ha: teeth and 
practised shakes with the voices, in which she became 
tolerably proficient Before setting out for En^and, 
she knitted as many cotton stockings for her mother 
and little brother as would last them at least two 
years. 

At length the day of dq>arture anived* It was on 
the 1 6th August 177^. And such a journey in com- 
parison with ii4iat it would be in modem da3rs ! She 
traveled six days and n^hts in a post-wagon to 
HeUevoetsluis in Holland ; then by packet in a stormy 
sea to Yarmouth. On reaching the coast, the vessd 
was wrecked, but Caroline with others saved themselves 
by crawling ashore, though with the discomfqrt of being 
drenched with sea-water. Misfortunes were not ended, 
^e got a cart to take herself and trunk to meet a stage- 
coach for London. The horse ran ofif, and in its. capers 
sent her and her trunk f jring into a ditch. Fortunately, 
she sufiered nothing worse than a fright A gentleman 
with his servant rescued her, and saw her off in the 
stage. On the 26th she reached London; there she 
met her brother, and for the present her troubles were 
over. She got a good sleep, the first she had had for 
ten or eleven days, and felt interested in the new scenes 
presented to her. As yet, she spoke English imper- 
fectly, but with her acuteness this was a defect soon 
got over. Speedily her conversation could scarcely be: 
distinguished from that of an Englishwoman. 

With her brother, Caroline now went to Bath. She 
was to keep his house, make herself useful at his con- 
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certs, and, in fact, do anythmg that cast up. There was 
no demur to the various duties. The force of her attach- 
ment to her brother was something extraordinary. In 
tastes, sentiments, and a vehement spirit of industry, 
they were like one being. Seldom has there been such 
a remarkable instance of cordiality in feeling, and 
unison in pursuits, as that exemplified in the history of 
William and Caroline Herschel. The thought of this 
brotherly and sisterly affection fills the heart with 
emotion. In relation to her brother, Caroline had not 
an atom of selfishness. She would cheerfully toil night 
and day for him, ever forwarding his aims, rejoicing 
in his advancement. That she felt to be alike a 
duty and a pleasure. We shall immediately see what 
she did. 

William Herschel had at this time attained a good 
position as a teacher of music at Bath. He had 
secured a number of pupils among ladies of rank, and to 
eke out his means he acted as organist to the Octagon 
ChapeL He was likewise director of the public 
concerts. His activity in these musical avocations was 
extraordinary. One way and another, he realised a 
good income, and, like many in similar circumstances, 
he might have lived and enjoyed himself, with no 
ulterior object in life. Herschel was contented to 
carry on in the meantime as a musician, because it was 
his means of livelihood. But his mmd was set on 
something else. The lessons in astronomy that had 
been given by his father, had implanted in his mind 
an earnest desire to excel in tliat science. He pur- 
chased and read books on astronomy, but in that there 
was nothing practical Excellence in any scientific pur- 
suit depends on personal and origind investigation. 
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Herschd determined on examining the heavens 
methodically for himself. Wanting a telescope, and 
unable to afford a, reflector, he made one — a Newtonian 
of five feet focal. length — ^and with this he commenced 
an exhaustive study of the firmament, taking the groups 
of stars in regular series. The discoveries he made 
were considerable, and induced him to make researches 
with a telescope of greater power. So he commenced 
the construction of a twenty-foot reflector, by which 
minute characteristics might be distinguishable among 
the stars, nebulae, and planets. A reflecting telescope 
consists of a long tube with a mirror at the inner end, 
on which the objects looked at may be reflected. This 
mirror is usually made of a metal composed of copper 
and tin, capable of taking on a brilliant polish. The 
surface is concave, and ground to a parabolic curve. 
At a certain distance in front of the mirror, known as 
its focal distance, an image is formed in the air of the 
object to which the telescope is directed, and it is this 
image that the observer looks at by means of an eye- 
glass, which magnifies it on the principle of the micro- 
scope. The mirror is, of course, the diameter of the 
tube, which 'will be probably two feet for an instrument 
twenty feet in length. Think of a man who has been 
all day teaching music, devoting half the night to 
making a gigantic telescope, which hardly a room in 
the house could accommodate I To pursue his labours 
with any advantage, he required a knowledge of mathe- 
matics and the art of calculating by logarithms, but he 
was already instructed in these branches of learning. 
Caroline, who had in a lesser degree taught herself 
mathematics, fell readily into the project of making a 
telescope which would excel everything else of the kind. 
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HcrCj then, about 1774, were these two Herschels 
busied in tde^copemaking. Mechanics were employed 
to assist, and the house for a time was aknost turned 
into a workshq[>. A foundty was established in the 
back-garden. The beating of hammers was heard in 
the garret There were tumtng4athes in the bedrooms. 
The rasping of files went on in all directions. Caroline 
took her part in the general hubbub. Returning from 
a concert, in which she had acquitted herself as a 
vocalist^ she would rapidly change her dress, put on a 
pair of old gloves, and work like a heroine until far on 
in the morning. The heaviest and most critical part of 
the manufacture was casting and polishing the mirror. 
William undertocdc the polishing. So eager was he 

. tiiat he did not even ^are time to take food. Caroline 
waited on him, and put victuals into his mouth. Some- 
times to amuse him during these monotonous labours, 
she read to him chapters lErom I^on Quixote, or the 
wodks of Sterne and Fielding. Nothing but an intense 
enthusiasm, wi&oot which no sort of eminence is to be 
attained, could have bcnme up the mental and physical 
strain of the brother and sister. 

They were rewarded. The twenty-foot telescope was 
a success. In 1781, William discovered Uranus, at 
first called the Georgium Sidus, one of the remoter 
planets. Men of science began to speak of his astro- 
nomical feats, and gladly welcomed him to their circle. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and for 
the few days he could spare from professional duties 
was introduced into the best society of London. The 
time had come for devoting himself entirely to astro- 
nomical pursuits. On Whit-Sunday 1782, he and his 

. sister played and sung in public for the last time, at a 
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chapd in Bath. Calt^e had varioiis requests to sing 
in <M:atorios at Bristol and else^ere^ but they were 
declined She would not leaTe ber brother. We thus 
fix 1782 as Ihe tuming-^mt in the historf (^ the Her- 
schels. Mosic was laid aside. Henceforth it was to be 
all astronomy, and there was a revelling in ideas of 
what might be mutually disdovered. Bath had served 
its day, and was given up. The neighbourhood of 
LondcHiy well out of the fog and snu^e, was resolved on 
as a place of residence. In coming to this determina- 
tion^ perhaps Herschd was influenced by attentions 
shewn to him by George III. The king professed to 
be interested in his discoveries, and had a fancy to 
. see his telesc(^>ey and appointed him to be Astronomer 
Royal, at a salary of four hundred pounds a year. 
Never, as was said, did monarch purchase honour 
more cheaply. 

At first, the Herscheb set themselves down in an old 
tnmble^wn house at Datchet, where there was con- 
siderable space for ^bricating telescopes. To Caroline 
was assigned the special duty of examining the heavens 
nightly with the small Newtonian telescope, called ' a 
sweq>er,' made by her brother. Gazing for hours 
intently, she was to 'sweep for comets,' or whatever 
seemed new and remarkable. The duty of standing on 
a dewy grass-plot till it might be two in the morning, 
searching for comets, or those cloud-looking clusters of 
stars called nebulae, or an3rthing else strange on the 
surface of the sky, was rather trying, and would scarcely 
fit a modem young lady. In her devotion to her 
. brother, Miss Herschd did not murmur at the incon- 
- veniences of these explorations. She was bent on the 
' glory of being a discoverer. To pursue her task to any 
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good effect, she had made herself acquainted with the 
names and places of the already known stars, comets, 
and other phenomena. She could detect a new comet 
in the realms of space, as readily as you would discover 
a strange passenger in the street. Her brother having 
put up his twenty-foot telescope, was equally busy 
sweeping the heavens, and from the size and powers of 
the instrument, was able to penetrate deeper into space, 
so as to resolve some of the nebulae into their com- 
ponent stars. In this way, the two together largely 
increased the catalogue of nebulae, stars, comets, and 
satellites. For her own part, Caroline first and last 
discovered as many as eight comets, only two of which 
had previously been known. The operations were not 
conducted without danger from accidents,, for the 
apparatus sustaining the larger telescope was far from 
secure. On one occasion, part of the mechanism gave 
way, by which Caroline sustained a severe injury in the 
leg. For six weeks, she was afraid of her poor limb, 
but by good surgical attendance she fortunately 
recovered. . 

During the day, Herschel was busy making telescopes 
of seven feet, ten feet, and so on, that had been bespoke ; 
some of them being ordered by the king for use by the 
royal family. One was ordered by the king of Spain at 
the price of ;£3i5o. Two were ordered by the Prince 
of Canino at a cost of ;£23oo. The making of these 
telescopes was remunerative work, not to be rejected, 
but it delayed the preparation of a telescope, with a 
mirror four feet in diameter, having a focal length of 
forty feet, on which great expectations were founded. 
At length, an instrument of Uiese magnificent dimen- 
sions was begun at Slough, to which the Herschels 
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removed in 1786. The construction of the forty-foot 
being beyond the pecuniary means of Herschel, he had 
two grants from government of two thousand pounds 
each, with an allowance of two hundred pounds a year 
for repairs. At the same time the sum of fifty pounds a 
year was settled on Caroline, as assistant to her brother. 
In the notes of her Recollections, she mentions that the 
first quarterly payment of ;^i2, los. was the first money 
she could call her own, and feel at liberty to spend as 
she liked — ^a confession marking the simplicity of her 
character. 

At this time Miss Herschel was thirty-six years of 
age. Though possessing good looks, talents of a high 
order, and a spirit of industry almost unparalleled, she 
does not seem to have attracted admirers with a view to 
matrimony. She, at all events, remained unmarried. If 
she anticipated that brother William would never take a 
wife, and that she would never be superseded as his 
housekeeper, she was mistaken. William married in 
1786, about the period of removal to Slough. He 
made choice of a lady of singular amiability and 
gentleness of character. She was a widow with a 
jointure, by which he was able to pursue his scientific 
career, free from financial anxieties. With a pang of 
regret, but no reproachful feeling, Caroline relinquished 
her post at the head of domestic concerns, and meekly 
went to lodgings in the neighbourhood. Daily she came 
to assist in the construction of the great telescope, or 
to make astronomical notes. She was also useful in 
relieving her brother from the host of visitors who were 
disposed to trouble him with questions respecting 
the satellites of Uranus, or some other of his recent 
discoveries. 

B 
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Three years were occupied in the constraction of the 
forty-foot telescope. It was completed in 1789. What 
a great day for the Herschels was that in which this 
magnificent instrument was pointed to the sky and ready 
for taking observations ! On the first night after it was 
finished, Herschel discovered the sixth satellite of Saturn. 
The powers of this enormous telescope were astonishing. 
Its speculum or mirror was four feet in diameter, and 
it magnified about six thousand five hundred times. 
Though a wonderful product of genius, it has latterly 
been exceeded in dimensions. The larger of Lord 
Rosse's telescopes has a focal length of fifty-three feet, 
with a speculum six feet in diameter ; its powers being 
rather more than double that of Herschel's large instru- 
ment Considering the difficulties he had to contend 
with, it is surprising that Herschel was ever able to 
succeed in getting a forty-foot into working order. It 
was a trying task. For long after its completion there 
was a continual demand for repairs, and repolishing the 
speculum, which he executed with his own hands. 

Years pass on. Caroline is still busied with her 
duties, and sometimes almost whole nights are spent on 
the roof of the observatory sweeping for stars and 
comets. Her brother had a son, John Frederick William, 
bom to him in 1792, and this little nephew became a 
new object of interest and affection to Miss Herschel. 
In 1800, there begins to be a relaxation in her long and 
assiduous efforts. She took trips to Bath, to London, 
and to Wmdsor. She was in correspondence with 
the most learned men in Europe. Royal personages 
delighted in conversing with her, and having her at 
their table. In 1806, she says of a visit to Windsor: 
* I dined at the Castle. The Queen and Princess Eliza- 
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beth honoured me with kind inquiries after the health 
of my brother. The Princesses Augusta and Mary also 
came to see me in Miss BeckdorflTs room.* There 
were occasional illnesses from overwork and bad 
weather. On a winter evening, in going from her 
brother's house at Slough, she sprained her ankle, by 
attempting to walk through the snow in pattens. The 
effects of the accident were felt for three months after- 
wards. When William and his family went on a tour 
to Edinburgh and Glasgow, Caroline — ^that ever-faithful 
being — took charge of the establishment 

Herschel was the marvel of the age. Honours were 
heaped upon him. One of the universities made him a 
Doctor of Laws. In 1816, he received the Royal 
Hanoverian order of Knighthood. As in many cases, 
the Recognition of his extraordinary services in the cause 
of science was a little too late. His health was broken 
by the long years of tasking labour, bodily and mental. 
Yet, when at all able, he persevered in astronomical 
pursuits. He often complained of giddiness in the 
head, the truth being that his brain was suffering from 
exhaustion. He went from Slough to Bath, with a view 
to relaxation, but both in going and coming his weak- 
ness was such that he spent four days on the road. 
In these illnesses, Caroline remained at Slough to look 
after matters. She superintended workmen, received 
visits from princes and princesses, and people of lower 
degree. Was never a moment idle. The year 1821 
opens with the continued declining health of Sir William 
Herschel, and deep anxieties are felt regarding him. 
The man was done. His originally strong frame was 
worn out Lingering for a little time, he calmly breathed 
his last on the 22d August 1822. There was mourning 
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in the scientific world. What he did for astronomy is 
well known. He prodigiously added to our knowledge 
of the solar system. He, as has been said, discovered 
Uranus and its six satellites, also two satellites of 
Saturn. Besides this, he detected the rotation of Saturn's 
ring, or rather rmgs, the period of rotation of Saturn 
itself, and that of Venus, the existence of the motions 
of the binary stars, and the first revelation of stellar 
systems besides our own. It might be said, he was the 
first to give the human mind any conception of tlie 
immensity of the universe. 

The death of her brother rendered Caroline incon- 
solable. She had lived for him, toiled for him. The 
object of her earthly happiness had departed. Only 
for him had she come to England; and now that he 
had passed away, she would go home to her own 
country, endeared by. recollections of her father and 
mother. It is true, that home had undergone some 
tribulation. The French had for a time been in posses- 
sion of Hanover, and the old state of things had been 
considerably upset Still, there were there some near 
relations to give her welcome. She was now seventy- 
two years pf age, and needed rest So, bidding good-bye 
to her nephew, and receiving from him a sum of money 
bequeathed by her brother, she went to Hanover to 
draw out the concluding years of her existence. Yet, 
it must be understood, Caroline Herschel did not bury 
herself in this retreat In fine weather she walked out 
of doors, and enjoyed the society of old friends. She 
derived amusement froih reading and knitting. The 
devotional exercises to which she had been accustomed 
firom her youth upwards were not now in old age 
omitted. In her conversations she spoke modestly and 
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sparingly of her astronomical discoveries, or the labours 
she had undergone. There were agreeable recollections 
of her brother, and of the many eminent individuals 
with whom she had associated in England. She kept 
up a correspondence with learned men on astronomical 
subjects; her letters to the very last revealing the 
breadth of her understanding and kindliness of feeling. 
In 1828, the Royal Society conferred on her their 
gold medal for completing the catalogue of nebulae and 
clusters of stars observed by her brother. She was 
afterwards chosen an honorary member of the Royal 
Society. This remarkable and most estimable woman 
drew out life to an extreme old age, dying in 1848, two 
years short of a hundred. 

It is pleasant to know that she had much epistolary 
communication with her nephew on friendly and 
scientific topics. John Frederick Herschel was a 
worthy successor to his father. His ability as a scholar 
was marvellous. At Cambridge, he with ease became 
senior wrangler, and had a choice of fellowships. 
Emulating his father and his aunt, he addicted himself 
to astronomical science, in which he happily excelled. 
By his examination of the heavens with improved 
mechanical appliances, he largely added to the catalogue 
of stars and nebulae. Of double stars alone, he dis- 
covered as many as between three thousand and four 
thousand, for which the Royal Society voted him a gold 
medal. Much of his father's time, as we have seen, was 
consumed in struggling for a livelihood, and in toil- 
somely fabricating instruments wherewith to pursue his 
studies. Young Herschel was spared these tasking 
exertions. With his fine scholarly acquirements, he was 
qualified to shine in literature. He wrote essays in the 
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Edinburgh 2JcA' Quarterly Reviews^ distinguished by their 
philosophical acuteness and el^ance of language. His 
Treatises on Sound and the Theory of Zight^ were 
followed by the Prdiminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy ^ one of the most charmingly written 
books on science in any language. Subsequently, he 
wrote a Treatise on Astronomy in a similarly popular 
style. To carry on astronomical investigations in the 
southern hemisphere, he proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and there set up an observatory, at which his 
labours, extending over four years, from 1834 to 1838, 
were invaluable to science. On his return to England, 
honours of various kinds were conferred on Imn. By 
Queen Victoria he was created a baronet In 1850 he 
was appointed Master of the Mint, but this office he 
relinquished after a few years, on account of ill health. 
After a brilliant career of public usefulness. Sir John 
Herschel died in 187 1, leaving a large family of sons 
and daughters. 

Our limited space has enabled us to give but a brief 
account of the Herschels. We could have wished to 
present numerous interesting details, requisite to com- 
plete a picture of the family history. There has, 
however, been the less necessity for going into par- 
ticulars, as we can refer to an admirable work, 
the Metnoir and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel^ 
which we cordially recommend to perusaL The 
Herschels, as we think, offer a remarkable example of 
intellectual activity directed to enlightened purposes. 
Their love of science for its own sake, their entire 
absence of vulgar ambition or self-seeking, along with 
their untiring industry, are all something marvellous to 
read about Looking to what they individually added 
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to the sum of human knowledge, how insignificant does 
one feel in comparison ! Conscious, as too many of us 
must be, of having wasted time, wasted means, wasted 
opportunities to exercise our best faculties, there is a 
saddening sense of humiliation in considering what, 
under depressing difficulties, was accomplished by. 
WilUam and Caroline Herschel. On those who are 
just starting on the adventurous voyage of life, with its 
innumerable and specious allurements to idleness, may 
the illustrious example of the Herschels not be thrown 
away. 



MARY SOMERVILLE. 



ly/TARY SOMERVILLE was one of the most 
^^^ remarkable women of the present or past age 
— a lady not less noted for her profound learning, than 
for a noble simplicity of character along with a desire to 
fulfil the domestic duties becoming to her sex and station. 
She was by birth a Scotchwoman, but a lai^e portion of 
her long life was spent amidst the literary and scientific 
circles of England and the continent. We should have 
known little regarding her history unless for her own 
diligence in from time to time writing down reminis- 
cences of her early life and advanced age, which memo- 
randa have been collected and edited by her daughter, 
Martha ; the work forming an agreeable piece of auto- 
biography, which we doubt not will be duly appreciated 
within many a family circle. All we can say of Mrs 
Somerville must consist of a mere sketch, to give an 
idea of a person so extraordinary. 

Mary Fairfax, that being her maiden name, was a 
daughter of Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir William) 
Fairfax of the royal navy, a relation by descent of Lord 
Fairfax, commander of the Parliamentary forces in 
England. A sister of Captain Fairfax's wife was married 
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to the Rev. Dr Somerville of Jedburgh, in whose manse 
Mary was bom 26th December 1780. It was a somewhat 
strange circumstance, for she afterwards was married to 
his son, her cousin. In the long absences of her 
husband on duty, Mrs Fairfax was constrained to live 
in a rigidly economical style, in a small house over- 
looking the sea at Burntisland, a town on the north 
shore of the Firth of Forth, opposite Edinburgh. Here 
Mary and her brothers Samuel and Heniy were reared, 
according to the plain and severe notions of the period. 
The solace of the little girl seems to have consisted in 
rambling along the sea-shore picking up shells, or in 
strolls on the open grassy downs or links in quest of 
wild-flowers. Her education was of a rudimentary, 
though not at all unusual kind, for except reading 
and writing, and scarcely that, girls in most parts of 
Scotland went through a miserable course of school 
instruction, even as lately as the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

*My mother,* says Mary, * taught me to read the 
Bible, and to say my prayers morning and evening: 
otherwise, she allowed me to grow up a wild creature. 
When I was seven or eight years old, I began to be 
useful, for I pulled the fruit for preserving, shelled the 
peas and beans, fed the poultry, and looked after the 
dairy, for we kept a cow. I never cared for dolls, and 
had no one to play with me. I amused myself in the 
garden, which was much frequented by birds. My 
mother sent me in due time to learn the Catechism of 
the Kirk, and attend the public examinations. This 
was a severe trial for me ; for, besides being timid and 
shy, I had a bad memory, and did not understand one 
word of the Catechism. When I was between eight 
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and nine years old, my father came home from sea, and 
was shocked to find me a savage.' This dissatisfaction 
with the state of affairs led to Mary being sent to a 
boarding-school for young ladies at Musselburgh, where, 
though perfectly straight and well made, she was 
inclosed in stiff stays with a steel busk in front, while 
a band cruelly drew back her shoulder-blades. The 
only sort of instruction was learning to write in a 
rude way, and to acquire the rudiments of the English 
and French grammars. Many tears were shed in the 
dreary establishment, and Mary returned home little the 
better for her schooling. Again at Burntisland, she was 
solaced with her sea-side rambles, and the study of 
natural objects — the shells on the shore, the flowers, 
the birds, the sky and its starry host affording inexpres- 
sible delight 

The father does not seem to have been very brilliant, 
though a brave and jolly enough seaman, who gallantly 
fought with Duncan at Camperdown in 1797. He dis- 
approved of Mary spending time in reading, and insisted 
on her learning to sheu^ as he called it ; and accordingly 
she was put to a sewing-school, and she became a pro- 
ficient needlewoman in various branches ; so that the 
old salt was not in the main far wrong ; only as she 
says : ' I was annoyed that my turn for reading was so 
much disapproved of, and thought it unjust that women 
should have been given a desire for knowledge if it were 
wrong to acquire it* 

Restrained in her desire for knowledge, there 
happened to be a pair of small globes in the house, of 
which her mother graciously allowed her to learn the 
use from the village schoolmaster. He also taught 
Latin and navigation to boys, but these were out of the 
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question for girls, of whom very few were taught 
writing. Brother Sam was meanwhile getting his edu- 
cation in Edinburgh ; and thither Mary, when thirteen 
years of age, proceeded with her mother for the winter 
— a great event, for it spoke of music lessons, and visits 
to places of interest in the old Scottish capital, the 
society in which was in a state of perturbation on 
account of the terrible convulsions in France. What 
was learned in Edinburgh bore good fruit * On return- 
ing to Burntisland,' says Mary Fairfax, *I spent four or 
five hours daily at the piano; and for the sake of 
having something to do, I taught myself Latin enough, 
from such books as we had, to read Caesar's Com- 
mmtarieSy a work which few boys even at first-dass 
schools can master imder two or three years' training. 
Here we have the first glimpse of this extraordinary 
woman's aptitude for learning. She again went to 
Edinburgh, to get lessons in dancing — the dances taught 
being reels and country-dances, with the minuet de la 
cour, in which the great art consisted in learning how to 
courtesy and hold out the frock properly. At times 
about this period there were visits to uncles, and on 
one of thes^ occasions she acquired a knowledge of 
arithmetic 

At Burntisland she saw a magazine in which there 
were some questions in algebra, a thing she had never 
heard of before, and she resolved, if possible, to learn 
what it was. The family library was ransacked for the 
purpose. * In Robertson's Navigation^ she tells us, ' I 
flattered myself that I had got what I wanted ; but I 
soon found I was mistaken. I perceived, however, 
that astronomy did not consist in star-gazing ; and as I 
persevered in studying the book for a time, I certainly 
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got a dim view of several subjects which were useful to 
me afterwards. Unfortunately, not one of our acquaint- 
ances or relations knew an]rthing of science or natural 
history ; nor, had they done so, should I have had the 
courage to ask any of them a question ; for I should 
have been laughed at I was often very sad and for- 
lorn, not a hand to help me.' What a revelation of a 
young mind groping about for knowledge, and denied 
all sympathy, even from the parents, who were imaware 
of the intellectual qualities of their gifted daughter ! 

Meanwhile, denied the means of learning algebra 
and mathematics, Mary Fairfax, still a girl of about 
fifteen, took to studying Greek, and without instruction 
learned enough to read Xenophon and part of Hero- 
dotus. Just think of that marvellous unassisted eflfort for 
a girl of fifteen ! A fresh visit to Edinburgh with her 
mother opened a pleasant vista of educational progress. 
She was allowed to attend an academy for drawing pre- 
sided over by Nasmyth, the eminent landscape painter. 
Besides being a good artist, Nasmyth was a well- 
informed man, with superior conversational powers. 
One day, in speaking about perspective, he told some 
of his lady pupils that they should * study Euclid's 
Elements of Geometry ; the foundation not only of 
perspective, but of astronomy and all mechanical 
science.* Here, in an unexpected manner, she got the 
information she wanted. Yet, she durst not ask for the 
book. It was only on returning to Burntisland, that 
from the tutor of her youngest brother, Henry, she was 
able to procure Euclid and Bonnycastle's Algebra, and 
she went with coiurage and assiduity into the study of 
these works. Do not, however, let it be supposed that 
in plunging into a course of mathematics she neglected 
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ordinary duties. Her studies occupied only spare hours, 
such as are usually spent in idle vacuity. The informa- 
tion given as to how she employed her time is worth 
quoting : ' I had to take part in the household affairs, 
and to make and mend my own clothes. I rose early, 
played on the piano, and painted during the time I 
could spare in the daylight hours, but I sat up very 
late reading Euclid. The servants, however, told my 
mother : " It was no wonder the stock of candles was 
soon exhausted, for Miss Mary sat up reading till a 
very late hour;" whereupon an order was issued' to 
stop this irregularity. Deprived of candles, she was 
thrown on her memory of Euclid, and lay in bed repeat- 
ing his geometrical demonstrations. So things went on 
till another season was spent in Edinburgh, where, 
under the care of Lady Buchan, she made her first 
appearance at a ball, and had for partner Mr Gilbert 
Elliot, afterwards Earl of Minto. At this time, when 
budding into womanhood. Miss Fairfax had a graceful 
figure, below the middle size, a beautiful complexion, 
and bright intelligent eyes. Her ball dresses consisted 
simply of India muslin with a little Flanders lace. 
During each day she continued her painting studies, 
and practised not less than five hours at the piano. She 
presents some amusing recollections of Edinburgh 
society at the period. 

Back again after these winter gaieties she returned 
as usual to Burntisland, studied, read romances, and 
revelled in Ossian; poetry being always her delight 
after any hard brain-work. Thus time sped away till 
1804, when a revolution took place in her affairs. At 
the request of the Empress Catharine II., a British 
officer. Admiral Greig, had been sent to organise the 
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Russian navy. His son, Mr Samuel Greig, came to the 
Firth of Forth on board a Russian ship, and was received 
by the Fairfaxes with more than ordinary hospitality, 
for he stood in the relation of cousin to Mary and 
her brothers. Greig had received the appointment of 
Russian consul for Britain, and was about to settle in 
England. What more natural than that he should fall 
in love with his pretty and accomplished cousin, Miss 
Fairfax? He had alighted on his fate. He was wedded 
to Mary, who, with but a moderate trousseau, accom- 
panied him to the scene of his official duties. 

It has usually been stated that Mrs Somerville 
acquired her knowledge and taste for mathematics from 
her first husband, Mr Greig, which is obviously a mis- 
take. She was an enthusiastic student of mathematics 
before she entered married life. Nor was her first 
husband long spared to her. After the brief space of 
three years, she returned to Burntisland a widow with 
two little boys. The younger of them died in childhood ; 
the other, Woronzow Greig, barrister-at-law, survived till 
our own times. As a widow, with the care of her 
children, and in a sense independent of the narrow 
notions of her parents, Mrs Greig resolved to pursue a 
regular course of mathematics, even to the highest 
branches of the science. This course of study was 
steadily carried out under the counsels of Professor 
Wallace of the university of Edinburgh. She bought 
quite a library of English and French treatises, the very 
titles of some of which would almost fiighten a modem 
fine lady: Differential and Int^cU Calculus^ Lagrange's 
Theory of Analytical Functions^ Callet's Logarithms, La 
Place's Mecanique Ckleste, and his Analytical Theory of 
Probabilities, Pleasant studies these for a young and 
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good-looking widow ! Her friends, of course, thought 
her veiy foolish. They expected that with her inde- 
pendent means she would have entertained them with 
costly gaieties. She laughed at, and cared nothing for 
their criticism; continued to attend to her domestic 
duties, and recreated herself with the sublimities of La 
Place. 

The widowhood was of no long duration. In 181 2, 
when she was thirty-two years of age, she again entered 
matrimony. Her second husband was her cousin, 
William Somerville, eldest son of Rev. Dr Somerville of 
Jedburgh, in whose house she had been bom. Somer- 
ville had been much abroad as a surgeon in the army, 
and possessed that degree of general knowledge which 
enabled him to appreciate the amiability and intelligence 
of his wife. The two spent some time at Jedburgh and 
its neighbourhood, becoming acquainted with Sir Walter 
Scott and his friends. Being in 18 16 appointed a 
member of the Army Medical Board, Dr Somerville 
removed to London, and there he and his wife took up 
their residence in Hanover Square. To Mrs Somerville 
the change was inunense and gratifying. While never 
allowing herself to be withdrawn from what was due to 
her family and household, she enjoyed the acquaintance 
of noted men of science, the Herschels, Dr Wollaston, 
Dr Buckland, Mr Babbage, Sir Edward Parry, Captain 
Sabine, and so on ; she also formed an intimacy with a 
cloud of literary, dramatic, and political celebrities. 
Her society was courted, for already she had become 
known for her scientific papers. At no time, however, 
did she presume on the extent of her acquirements. 
Modest and retiring, she did not affect the part of a 
learned woman, neither did she offensively assume the 
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masculine character, but, on the contrary, kept strictly 
within what is reckoned to be graceful in feminine 
manners. 

She tells us that she frequently went to see Babbage, 
a man of transcendent intellect and a mathematician of 
the highest order. Looking at the machines which he 
had contrived to perform deep mathematical calcula- 
tions, she breaks out in a pious fervour, that nothing had 
afforded her so profound an idea of the Deity, ' as these 
purely mental conceptions of numerical and mathe- 
matical science, which have been by slow d^rees vouch- 
safed to man, and are still granted in these latter times 
by the Differential Calculus, now superseded by the 
Higher Algebra, all of which must have existed in that 
sublimely omniscient Mind from eternity.' No finer 
expression could be uttered. Without an adequate 
knowledge of the natural laws, and the grandly adjusted 
forces which preserve the balance of the universe, as 
represented by the higher mathematics, any conception 
of the Divine power and intelligence will be necessarily 
imperfect. 

The cheerful and happy life of the Somervilles in 
Hanover Square terminated sadly. They lost their 
eldest girl, and about the same time they lost their 
fortune, through the dishonesty of a person they had 
trusted. They now went to a house at Chelsea; Dr 
Somerville, while still retaining his place at the Army 
Medical Board, being appointed physician to the 
Chelsea Hospital. Here they resided for some years, 
Mrs Somerville keeping up her scientific and literary 
connection. Known for her marvellous mathematical 
knowledge, Lord Brougham, in 1827, asked her to write 
a summary of the Mkanique Cilesfe of La Place for the 
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Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge. Diffident as 
to her ability for the work, with her time much broken 
in upon by ladies calling ' to spend a few hours/ she 
reluctantly undertook the task, and it was a heavy one. 
However, by dint of immense study and perseverance, 
she got through it satisfactorily. The work exceeded its 
dimensions as at first contemplated, and was published 
in an independent form in 1831, under the title of 
Mechanism of the Heavens^ with a dedication to Lord 
Brougham. This work at once achieved for its authoress 
a high place among the cultivators of physical science. 
The Mechanism of the Heavens commanded the hearty 
and kindly expressed approbation of Sir John Herschel, 
and Professor Whewell wrote a sonnet in its praise. It 
became a class-book at Cambridge. That Mrs Somer- 
ville should have found time, in the midst of ordinary 
duties, to write a work requiring such depth of thought, 
is remarkable. One thing that helped her was a power 
of laying down and taking up a subject at pleasure ; she 
was also indebted to a singular capacity for abstracting 
the mind from what was going on before her eyes. She 
could hear a great deal of silly talk, or some ridiculous 
harangue, and be thinking all the time about mathe- 
matical problems. 

The success of the book brought honours on its 
authoress. She was elected an honorary member of the 
Royal Astronomical Society at the same time as Miss 
Caroline Herschel (another woman of extraordinary 
genius). Afterwards she was elected an honorary member 
of various learned societies at home and abroad. Her 
bust in marble by Chantrey was placed in the hall of the 
Royal Society. These honours caused a number of old 
friends to change their tune. Relations and others who 

c 
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had so severely criticised and ridiculed her, were now 
loud in her praise. The warmth with which Dr Somer- 
ville entered into her success deeply affected her. 

Mrs Somerville had now won a European reputation. 
On visiting Paris for change of scene, she was waited on 
by Arago, Biot, Gay-Lussac, and other illustrious French 
savants. While in Paris, her mother died, aged ninety ; 
her father having died previously. Notwithstanding a 
rather poor state of health, Mrs Somerville, when resid- 
ing in Paris, wrote her celebrated work, 77ie Connection 
of the Physical Sciences ^ and saw it through the press, the 
proof-sheets being sent through the English embassy. 
We learn that much of this great work was written in 
bed. The book appeared in 1834. A highly flattering 
notice of it was given in the Quarterly Review^ the 
writer comparing its authoress to Hypatia and Madame 
Agnesi; This, which is the best known work of Mrs 
Somerville, has passed through a niunber of editions. 

We have not space to go into an account of her 
miscellaneous scientific explorations ; and can only say 
that one of the more noted of these labours consisted in 
experiments on the magnetic influence of the violet rays 
of the solar spectrum — a subject which still invites the 
consideration of men of science. In 1835, during Sir 
Robert Peel's ministry, government granted her a pen- 
sion of ;£'2oo a year, to enable her to pursue her 
scientific labours with less anxiety. Her next work was 
a treatise on Physical Geography^ which was published 
in 1848. Several editions of it have since appeared, 
besides an Italian translation. When in Florence in 
i860, Mrs Somerville lost her husband, and was a 
second time a widow. After this, she lived chiefly in 
Italy. Though now at a very advanced age, she retained 
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her liveliness, took delight in reading, and in keeping 
herself acquainted with public affairs, as well as with the 
progress of scientific discovery. In 1869, appeared her 
last production, a treatise On Molecular and Microscopic 
Science. 

How she otherwise occupied herself in her old age is^ 
thus described : * I have resumed my habit of working, 
and can coimt the threads of a fine canvas without 
spectacles. I receive every one who comes to see me, 
and often have the pleasure of old friends very unex- 
pectedly. In the evening, I read a novel, but my tragic 
days are over ; I prefer a cheerfiil conversational novel 
to the sentimental ones. I have recently been reading 
Walter Scott's novels again, and enjoyed the broad 
Scotch in them. I play a few games at btzique with one 
of my daughters, for honour and glory, and so our 
evenings pass pleasantly enough.' 

To the last, Mrs Somerville was fond of birds, and 
she and her daughters had several as pets. The villa 
they occupied was situated at a beautiful part on the 
Bay of Naples, within sight of Vesuvius. Here this 
admirable woman closed her earthly career. The follow- 
ing were her concluding memoranda: 'The Blue-Peter 
has been long flying at my fore-mast, and now that I 
am in my ninety-second year, I must soon expect the 
signal for sailing. It is a solemn voyage, but it does not 
disturb my tranquillity. Deeply sensible of my utter 
unworthiness, and profoundly grateful for innumerable 
blessings I have received, I trust in the infinite mercy 
of my Almighty Creator. I have every reason to be 
thankful that my intellect is still unimpaired; and 
although my strength is weakness, my daughters support 
my tottering steps, and by incessant care and help. 
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make the infinnities of age so light to me that I am 
perfectly happy.* 

Mrs Somerville, says her daughter Martha, * passed 
away so gently, that those aromid her scarcely perceived 
when she had left them. It was a beautiful and pain- 
less close of a noble and a happy life.' She passed 
away in sleep on the morning of the 29th November 
1872. 

The moral that may be drawn from the life of Mrs 
Somerville, of which we have oflfered but an imperfect 
sketch, is exceedingly obvious. Considering how meagre 
was her education, what chilling difficulties she had to 
encounter in her persevering eflforts at self-culture while 
never neglecting ordinary duties, and looking to the 
literary and scientific eminence which she attained, we 
are entitled to point out to almost the humblest of her 
sex, that where there is a resolute determination to 
improve the intellectual and moral faculties, all obstacles 
have a fair chance of being successfiilly overcome. It 
is usually the w/?//, more than opportunity or natural 
capacity, that is deficient 
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/^NE occasionally, in the course of reading, comes 
^-^ upon some allusion to ' Taylor, the Water Poet,' 
about whom there is usually no very clear conception. 
When did he live, and who was he ? These are ques- 
tions we propose to answer. He was an oddity who, by 
dint of pushing and striving, and a certain degree of 
impudence, cut some figure as a versifier and pam- 
phleteer, in the early part of the seventeenth century — 
a sort of hack-author, who entertained a considerable 
opinion of his own ability^ Literature, however, was 
not his sole profession. Of a queer versatile genius, 
he could turn his hand to anything. Properly speak- 
ing, he was a Jack-of-all-trades — a sailor, a water- 
man, a poet, a custom-house officer, a licensed vict- 
ualler, a peripatetic bookseller, a traveller, a tuft- 
hunter, a schemer, and 'a firm Royalist with a lame 
leg ! ' Bating this trifling infirmity, the Water Poet was 
a personable man, with strongly marked features, a 
moustache, a bald head, and, when in full dress, a 
handsome starched ruff round his neck, overshadowing 
a single-breasted jerkin, with fashionably slashed sleeves 
— on the whole, a good specimen of the better class of 
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hangers-on upon great men; such, for instance, as 
Villiers, Duke of Buckmghaim, who was one of his 
patrons. 

Taylor was a useful man in his way. He would write 
for you an elegy, a sonnet, a satire, an anagram, or a 
treatise in prose full of biting invective. Such were his 
higher order of employments, which were carried on 
along with the more commonplace occupation of a 
waterman at Whitehall stairs. With his boat, he would 
scull you to Richmond or down to Gravesend, or if 
intent on draimatic amusement, take you diagonally 
across the river to the theatre at Bankside. His pur- 
suit as a waterman was favourable to mental cultivation. 
Among boating-parties on the Thames, the practice of 
pouring out broadsides of jokes, jibes, and insolence 
had already become notorious, and the Water Poet, 
under such example, acquired a proficiency in the arts 
of sarcasm and repartee. 

It is not quite ascertained how he began life. Some 
allege that coming up as a lad from Gloucester to 
London in ' the Queen's time,' that is, the reign of 
Elizabeth, he was put apprentice to the craft of a 
waterman, and that, in the exigency of the Spanish 
war, he was pressed on board one of Her Majesty's 
ships. Others will have it, that he commenced his 
career as a sailor, and only after fighting in a few 
battles, and being discharged from 'the service,' he 
dropped naturally, as it were, into the waterman busi- 
ness. It is of no use wrangling with biographers over 
this point in his history. The main thing for us to 
know is, that when James I., by a lucky turn in affairs, 
left Holyrood for Whitehall, Taylor with his wonderful 
aptitude for reverencing all who could promote his 
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interests^ stuck to the newly arrived royal family. It 
is likely enough that he adroitly took the king on his 
weak side, by writing fulsome poetical eulogiums on his 
wisdom. At all events, he ingratiated himself somehow 
with both king and queen, and was suffered to style 
himself 'The King's Majesties Water Poet, and Queen's 
Waterman.' 

In EHzabeth's days, the craft of Thames watermen 
was in all its gloiy, and numbered many thousands of 
members. There was a choice of work, by entering as 
* hands' in Her Majesty's ships, or by continuing to 
take chance on the river — salt or fresh water according 
to fancy. Things changed considerably under James. 
He disliked war, and for a quiet life was disposed to 
let foreign nations alone. Employment at sea sunk to 
a nonentity. Returned sailors overcrowded the water- 
men's profession. As if to aggravate the misfortune, 
the players removed their performances from the 
Surrey side of the river to Middlesex, far remote 
from the Thames; and people no longer needed to 
take boats to enjoy theatrical amusements. Taylor, of 
course, considered this a great hardship, but no oratory 
or power of versification cotdd prevent a general decline 
in the trade. It signified little. The Water Poet, with 
irrepressible vanity and combativeness, got into disputes 
with rival literary composers, and entertained the town 
with his vehement doggerel Never letting an oppor- 
tunity escape of turning the penny, and alike ready for 
an elegy or epithalamium, the death of Prince Henry, 
eldest son of the king, proved a fortunate windfall 
Out he came with the lugubrious poem, entitled. Great 
Britaine all in Blacke^for the incomparable loss of Henry, 
our late worthy Prime, by John Taylor. It appeared in 
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1612. We may quote a few lines as a specimen of the 
way in which the Water Poet worked up his doleful 
lamentations : 

Sighs, groans, and tears, assist my Muse to mourn 
His death, whose life all virtue did adorn : 
Whose aged wisdom and whose youthful age 
Was second unto none, that *s wise or sage ; 
So old in sapience, so young, so grave, 
To be transferred to his timeless grave : 
Melpomene (thou sad'st among the Muses), 
Possess my soul, and make mine eyes like sluices. 

The lamentation probably paid as a literary adven- 
ture. Ere the tear was dry in his eye — if it ever was 
there — ^he plunged into satires and 'crudities,' which 
we have no space to analyse. Restless, and with the 
desire of gain, he went off on an excursion to Germany, 
which lasted three weeks, three days, and three hours, 
and was narrated by him in a pamphlet, as Travels from 
London to Hamburgh, amongst ^ews and Gentiles, with 
Descriptions of Towns and Towers, Castles and Citadels, 
Artificial Gallowses and Natural Hangmen, 161 7. The 
account of what he saw, though told in his pedantic 
style, is as picturesque as it is painful, for he does not 
spare the reader the most harrowing details regarding 
public executions and the levity of the onlookers. Of 
the morals of the people, he has a poor opinion. Ac- 
quiring a taste for travelling, he next undertook a 
pedestrian journey to Scotland. The account of this 
expedition may be called the Water Poet's principal 
production, and is more frequently referred to than any 
other of his works. It appeared as a volume in 161 8. 
From an eccentric notion that he should trust entirely 
to the hospitality of strangers, he set off without money 
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in his pocket, and actually made his way to and from 
the Highlands with a singular degree of comfort and 
satisfaction. We must go a little into this daring exploit 
Proud of what he had accomplished, he, with pompous 
prolixity, entitles his narrative. The Pennyless PUgrimagey 
or the Moruy-lesse Perambulation ofyohn Taylor, alias 
the King's Majesties Water Poet: How he travelled on 
foot from London to Edinburgh, in Scotland, not carrying 
any money to or fro, neither begging, borrowing, or asking 
meate, drinke, or lodging. 

The Pennyless Pilgrimage is a mixture of verse and 
prose. When the author is tired of rhyming, he takes 
to plain description, as more answerable for the purpose 
in hand. He commences in verse, with a jocose 
account of his equipment, setting out by way of Alders- 
gate, with a knapsack containing some provisions, and 

so 

I stumbling forward, thus my jaunt begun, 
And went that night as far as Islington. 

Alighting at the houses of friends, or of those who had 
heard of his writings, he is generally successful in secur- 
ing good treatment In the longer intervals of a day's 
journey, he sits down beside a hedge, opens his knap- 
sack, and dines on bacon, bread, and cheese, with a 
drink of water from the neighbouring brook. He tells 
us it was against rule to accept donations of money. 
His expedition was professedly to make trial of his 
friends. Overtaken one day by a horseman 

Who knew me, and would have given me coin, 
I said my bonds did from coin enjoin. 

Boring his way in this haphazard style, he gets to 
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Camberiand, so mewheie about the *■ DcfaatcaMe Land,' 
into Scodand, wfaidi he is pleased to con^linient 



it and Fngfand, little odds I 
Tbey eat and lire, and strong and able be ; 
So mndi in Terse, and now I H change m j style ; 
And lerioaslj I H write in prose awhile. 

In his prose we get some explanations which do not 
bear oat his vatmted rejection of coin. He had by 
some means procured a horse, and soming on fiiends 
was now of less avaiL In Edinbmgfa, of which he gives 
some interesting particnlarSy he fell in widi a strange 
gentleman^ who lent him ten shillings; and at Leith, 
having accidentally met an acquaintance, ' a groom of 
His Majesties bed-chamber, he did replenish the vans- 
tity of my empty pnrs^ widi two pieces of gold, each 
being in value worth eleven shillings white money.' 
The acceptance of these gifts is rather a downcome to 
the Water Poet However, it must be said, he lived 
principally by his wits in procuring gratuitous subsist- 
ence. Nor was this, even with a horse, an insurmount- 
able difficulty in the north. As in some sense con- 
sidered to belong to the court, he was graciously 
received by simdry noblemen and gentlemen, who, after 
entertaining him for a day or two, handed him on from 
one to another. His account of what he saw of the 
people, and the condition of the country, is appreciated 
by modem authorities. Sir Walter Scott, in particular, 
acknowledges himself to be indebted to the Water Poet 
for his description of the Highlands, and method of 
hunting, called the Tinchel, which has furnished mate- 
rials for the hunting scene in Waverley, 

His entertainer in this memorable excursion to Brae 
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Mar, in Aberdeenshire, was the Earl of Mar, who, at the 
time, had a number of distinguished guests, * Lords, 
Knights, and Esquires, and their followers.' The aspect 
of the Highlanders was startling to the Water Poet; 
their flowing tartans, their hose held up by garters of 
hay or straw, the blue caps on their heads, and their 
broadswords, dirks, bows and arrows, targets, and 
Lochaber axes filling him with surprise. Riding in 
company with ' my good Lord of Mar,' he gets to the 
hunting-ground, at which, in a lodging, there were 
^ many kettles and pots boiling, and many spits turning 
and winding, with great variety of cheer: as vension 
baked, sodden, roast, and stewed beef and mutton, 
goats, kid, hares, fresh salmon, pigeons, hens, capons, 
chickens, partridges, moor-cocks, heath-cocks, caper- 
cailzies, and termagants [ptarmigans] ; good ale, sack, 
white and claret, tent [or Alicante], with most potent 
Aquavitae.' Such a delightful abundance had never 
before come within reach of the traveller, and was prized 
accordingly. 

We are told that, reckoning native retainers and 
guests, there were ' fourteen or j&fteen hundred men and 
horses.' The manner of hunting, he says, is this : * Five 
or six hundred men do rise early in the morning, and 
disperse themselves divers ways, and [taking] seven, 
eight, or ten miles compass, they do bring or chase in 
the deer in many herds (two, three, or four hundred in 
a herd) to such or such a place, as the noblemen shall 
appoint them ; then, when day is come, the lords and 
gentlemen of their companies, do ride or go to the said 
places, sometimes wading up to their middles through 
bournes and rivers ; and then, they being come to the 
place, do lie down on the ground, till those foresaid 
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scouts, which are called the Tinchel, do bring down the 
deer : but as the proverb says of a bad cook, so these 
Tinchel-men do lick their own fingers; for besides their 
bows and arrows, which they carry with them, we can 
hear now and then a harquebuss or musket go ofif, which 
they do seldom discharge in vain ; then, after we have 
stayed there three hours or thereabouts, we might per- 
ceive the deer appear on the hills all round about us 
(their heads making a show like a wood), which, being 
followed close by the Tinchel, are chased down into the 
valley where we lay; then all the valley on each side 
being waylaid with a hundred couple of strong Irish 
greyhounds, they are let loose as the occasion serves 
upon the herd of deer, so that with dogs, guns, arrows, 
dirks, and daggers, in the space of two hours, four- 
score fat deer were slain, which after are disposed 
of, some one way, and some another, twenty and 
thirty miles, and more than enough left for us to make 
merry without at our rendezvous.' The Water Poet is 
so charmed with this rural sport, that he bursts into 
verse ; the following being the conclusion of one of his 
enthusiastic sonnets : 

Through heather, moss, 'mongst frogs, and bogs, and fogs, 
'Mongst craggy cliffs, and thunder-battered hills, 
Hares, hinds, bucks, roes, are chased by men and dogs, 
Where two hours hunting fourscore fat deer kills. 
Lowland, your sports are low as is your seat ; 
The Highland games and minds are high and great. 

From Brae Mar, the traveller made a round among 
the noblemen's mansions in the more northern districts, 
returning by Moray and Forfar shires to the south. 
Once more he visits Edinburgh, and takes occasion to 
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again pay a visit to Leith. There, says he, ' I found 
my long approved friend Master Benjamin Jonson at 
one Master John Stuart's house : I thank him for his 
great kindness to me ; for at my leave-taking he gave 
me a piece of gold of two-and-twenty shillings to drink 
his health in England.' The donor was the famous Ben 
Jonson, who had, in the summer of 161 8, come to 
Scotland to visit the poet Drummond at Hawthomden. 
Helped, as we may suppose, by the gift — though always 
pretending he travelled without having recourse to 
money — ^Taylor went on his way by Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and without misadventure, reached London on the 15 th 
October. 

It was not alone from a wish to see the world that the 
Water Poet undertook his pilgrimage to Scotland. His 
main object appears to have been to make money by the 
account of his travels, which he hastened to publish by 
subscription, and we have little doubt that he was by no 
means modest in seeking out purchasers. The book 
■was widely disposed of, but the author was disappointed 
as to getting pa3niient In a rage at the slow incoming 
of cash, he, in 1619, issued a satirical poem, called by 
the droll name of A Kicksey Winsey; or a Leery-come- 
Twang; wherein John Taylor hath suited eight hundred of 
his bad debtors that will not pay him for his returne 
of his Journey from Scotland, He lets easily ofif those 
who are presumedly unable to pay for his book ; but on 
others who possessed the means, and would not pay, he 
pours a torrent of abuse, which probably furnished some 
public amusement 

A volume would be required to follow out his vaga- 
ries, one of which was a mad prank to go on a coasting 
voyage in a paper boat, aided by blown-up bladders, 
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and which proved a failure. For years he continued 
firing off satires and pamphlets. His woiks altogether 
numbered a hundred and forty-one. To Charles I. he 
proved as great an adulator as to King James, and it 
would seem to some good purpose ; for on the titie-page 
of one of his sycophantish productions (1647), ^^ styles 
himself a ' yeoman of His Majesties Guard.* Outliving 
Charles, the Commonwealth must have been a sore trial 
to his loyalty, besides causing the loss of his official 
position at court. However, he maintained his cheer- 
fulness to the last In his final shift for a livelihood, he 
died as a book-hawker and victualler at his house, the 
Poet's Head, in Phoenix Alley, Long Acre, 1653, at the 
age of seventy-three. Southey states that he was buried 
in St Paul's Churchyard ; but Mr Charles Hindley, in 
his tasteful and laboriously edited works of the Water 
Poet (1872), has conclusively shewn that he was buried 
in the churchyard of St Martin-in-the-Fields. There, 
overlooking Charing Cross and Trafalgar Square, lies 
the eccentric author of the Pennyless Filgrimagey one of 
the greatest oddities in the history of English literature. 



WILLIAM AND DOROTHY 
WORDSWORTH. 



TN speaking of Wordsworth as an eminent English 
•*• poet, it is usually forgotten that, but for the circum- 
stance of his having had a loving sister, who was for 
many years his fidend and counsellor, he would not pro- 
bably have written some of his finest pieces. Dorothy 
Wordsworth was about as poetical as her brother, but 
aspired only to advise and almost worship him. Talking 
and making rambling excursions together, looking at 
hills, valleys, rivers, trees, flowers, and other pleasing 
natural objects, the two, forming a sort of partnership in 
the realms of fancy, struck out original ideas — Dorothy 
veiy often taking the lead in seizing on subjects for 
composition. In the ordinary Lives of Wordsworth, 
we hear little of Dorothy, and justice was done only 
in recent times by the publication of her Recollections of 
a Tour in Scotland^ in 1803, issued under the effective 
editorship of Professor Shairp, LL.D. of St Andrews. 
From this and other sources, we will try in a brief and 
familiar way to tell the story of the brother and sister. 
Their mutual hdp and friendly regard form an agreeable 
incident in literature, perhaps only equalled by the 
similar affection which prevailed between Charles Lamb 
and his sister. 
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The Wordsworths belonged to a middle-class family 
in Cumberland. The father was a country attorney and 
land-agent to the first Lord Lonsdale. He had five 
children, of whom William, bom at Cockermouth in 
1770, was the second. Dorothy was a year younger. 
Unhappily the children lost their mother in 1778, while 
they were all young, and a still greater misfortune over- 
took them in the death of their father in 1780. Being 
left in rather poor circumstances, but with some con- 
tested claims against Lord Lonsdale, they were thrown 
on the bounty of friends and relatives. William received 
the elements of his education at a school in the vale of 
Esthwaite, amidst the Cumberland hills, and hence, 
probably, his life-long attachment to the ' lake country.' 
Afterwards, he for four years attended St John's College, 
Cambridge. Separated from Dorothy by family dis- 
asters and by his course of study, he had not the plea- 
sure of her society until 1788, when, returning to old 
haunts, he pried with her into Yorkshire dales, and from 
the heights of Cumberland looked northward on the 
dim mountain-regions of Scotland. In 1790, he made a 
pedestrian tour through France, then in the early fer- 
vours of its great Revolution. His sympathy was first 
with the principles of the revolutionists, but he was 
shocked with their proceedings, and in after-life, as was 
tht case with many others, embraced views of a very 
opposite character. 

Returning to England, he had to think of following 
some profession. His friends wished him to take holy 
orders, but this step he disliked He equally objected 
to the law, and writing for the newspaper press appeared 
the only eligible pursuit While pondering on this 
hazardous experiment, he visited his sister, and in her 
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calming society travelled on foot from Grasmere to 
Keswick. A fortunate windfall turned the current of his 
thoughts, as well as future life. A young friend, Raisley 
Calvert, whom he helped to nurse in illness, died, 
leaving Wordsworth a legacy of nine hundred pounds. 
Of this sum part was laid out in an annuity, and part 
reserved for immediate wants, exclusive of one hundred 
pounds as a legacy to Dorothy. With this provision, 
and some small aid from literature, the brother and 
sister contrived to live for seven or eight years. * Thus, 
at this juncture of the poet's fate,* as Dr Shairp observes, 
'when to onlookers he must have seemed, both out- 
wardly and inwardly, well-nigh bankrupt, Raisley Cal- 
vert's bequest came to supply his material needs, and to 
his inward needs his sister became the best earthly 
minister. The high hopes awakened in him by the 
French Revolution had been dashed, and his spirit, 
darkened and depressed, was on the verge of despair. 
He might have become such a man as he has pictured 
in the character of " The Solitary." But a good Provi- 
dence brought his sister to his side and saved him. 
She discerned his real need, and divined the remedy. 
By her cheerful society, fine tact, and vivid love of 
nature, she turned him, depressed and bewildered 
alike from the abstract speculations and the contem- 
porary politics in which he had got immersed, and 
directed his thoughts towards the truth of poetry, 
and the face of nature, and the healing that for him 
lay in these.' It was by such social converse, as well 
as wanderings togetlier, that, as the poet says, he was 
indebted 

To those sweet counsels between head and heart 
Whence genuine knowledge grew. 

D 
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No wonder that he acknowledges Dorothy^s services in 
the lines : 

She gare me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares and delicate fears; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears^ 
And love, and thought, and joy. 

The brother and sister first settled in a retired home 
in Dorsetshire in 1795, ^^^ there Wordsworth wrote 
several poems which he subsequently incorporated in 
The Excursion. Two years later they removed to 
Alfoxden in Somersetshire, to be near that wayward 
poetic being, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who had estab- 
lished himself some three miles oflf at Nether-Stowey. 
Out of the intimacy thus begun, came the famous Lyrical 
Bctliads, as a joint adventure of the two poets. The 
first piece in tiie volume was Coleridge's ' Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,' now the best known and most appre- 
ciated of his works. After some continental rambles^ 
Wordsworth, in 1800, removed with his household to 
Grasmere, and here he resided with his sister for eight 
years. Their prospects were considerably brightened 
by the death of old Lord Lonsdale, and the settiement 
of the family claim by his successor. The sum paid 
was about eight thousand pounds, of which Wordsworth 
and Dorothy received their share. The money must 
have been very acceptable, for by this time Raisley 
Calvert's legacy was pretty nigh expended, and as yet 
no great sum had been produced by literary labour. 
The mode of living of the brother and sister remained 
on a plain, frugal scale. They often took little excur- 
sions, in which subjects for poetic effusions cast up 
under Dorothy's acute observation; and when the 
poems were written, she transcribed them for the press. 
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An important event occurred in 1802. Wordsworth 
married Maiy Hutchinson, a friend of his sister, and 
whose beauty is sung in the lines : ^She was a phantom 
of delight I ' The introduction of Mary did not greatly 
alter domestic arrangements. The young wife shared 
in the household duties with Dorothy, each in other 
respects keeping her proper place. The family was a 
happy trio, and it continued so. There was, however, 
no large establishment to manage. The house was a 
cottage of limited dimensions. The small sitting-room, 
wainscoted, had a single window with diamond-shaped 
panes. Above, there was a little drawing-room with a 
* half-kitchen and half-parlour fire,' not fiilly seven feet 
six inches high in the ceiling. In a small recess, there 
was a library of perhaps three hundred volumes, which 
constituted the poet's study and composing-room. Out- 
side, there were roses and honeysuckles on the walls — 
the whole indicating a simple rustic establishment. The 
habits of the family corresponded to this modest mhiage 
— ^an early dinner, and tea about six o'clock. No pre- 
tentious style was kept up. A visitor has said : * Con- 
trasting the dignity of the man with this honourable 
poverty, and this courageous avowal of it, his utter 
absence of all effort to disguise the simple truth of 
the case, I felt my admiration increased.' 

As an adviser-general, and with an irrepressible love 
of natural scenery, Dorothy still went off in excursions 
with her brother. The longest and most interesting of 
these was ihe journey into Scotland in the autumn of 
1803, on which occasion Mrs Wordswordi was detained 
at home by the duty of nursing her first child. 
Coleridge, who had spent some time in Grermany, 
immersed in metaphysical studies, made his appearance 
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in time to participate in the Scotch toar, which, as will 
be immediately seen, was earned out in a scnnewhat 
primitiye but independent scale. At tiiat time there 
were, of course, no railways, and even few stage-coaches 
to rely on. A horse and car were hired f(»r the joomey 
— ^the horse not good for much; it jibbed at awkward 
parts of the road and was otherwise troublesome. 
Litde attention was paid to dress. Wordsworth was 
in a dingy russet suit, with a broad flapping straw hat 
to protect his weak eyes ; Dorothy in a httle jacket and 
cloak. Of Coleridge's exterior we do not hear any 
particulars. The party set out by way of Carlisle, 
and entered Scotland by crossing the small river Saik, 
near Gretna. Dorothy is the narrator of all that was 
seen. She writes simply, and in the form of a diary. 
We can only give a few extracts. Speaking of Dum- 
fries, she says : ' Went to the churchyard where Bums 
is buried. A bookseller accompanied us. He shewed 
us the outside of Bums's house, where he lived the 
last three years of his life, and where he died. It has 
a mean appearance, and is in a bye situation; white- 
washed, dirty about the doors, as almost all Scotch 
houses are ; flowering plants in the windows. Went 
on to visit his grave. He lies at a comer of the 
churchyard, and his second son, Francis Wallace, beside 
him. There is no stone to mark the spot, but a 
hundred guineas have been collected to be expended 
on some sort of moniunent. " There," said the book- 
seller, pointing to a pompous monument, "there lies 
Mr Such-a-one" — I have forgotten his name — "a 
remarkably clever man; he was an attomey, and 
hardly ever lost a cause he undertook. Bums made 
many a lampoon upon him, and there they rest, as you 
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see." We looked at the grave with melancholy and 
painful reflections, repeating to each other his own 
verses : 

Is there a man whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer. 
Yet runs himself life's mad career 

Wild as the wave ? 
Here let him pause, and through a tear 

Survey this grave. 

The poor Inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 

And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 

And stained his name. 

When our guide had left us we turned again to Burns's 
house. Mrs Bums was gone to spend some time by 
the sea-shore with her children. We spoke to the 
servant-maid at the door, who invited us forward, 
and we sat down in the parlour. The walls were 
coloured with a blue wash; on one side of the fire 
was a mahogany desk, opposite to the window a clock, 
and over the desk a print from the Cottar's Saturday 
Nighty which Bums mentions in one of his letters 
having received as a present The house was cleanly 
and neat in the inside, the stairs of stone, scoured 
white, the kitchen on the right side of the passage, 
the parlour on the left In the room above the parlour 
the poet died, and his son after him in the same room. 
The servant told us she had lived five years with Mrs 
Bums, who was now in great sorrow for the death of 
"Wallace."' 
From Dumfries the party jogged on their way up 
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Nithsdale The remarks made by Dorothy here and 
elsewhere in the journey, regarding the open heaths, the 
want of plantations, and the shabbiness of the accom- 
modation at the roadside inns, all ofifer a striking 
evidence of the still backward state of the country, to 
which the present state of advancement ofifers a pro- 
digious contrast Unless to persons who remember 
what Scotland was seventy years ago, the two things 
appear irreconcilable. Leaving the banks of the Nith, 
and getting on towards the higher region of Leadhills, 
Dorothy graphically pictures the scenery. 

* The hills were pastoral, but we did not see many 
sheep ; green smooth turf on the left, no ferns. On the 
right the heath-plant grew in abundance, of the most 
exquisite colour ; it covered a whole hill-side, or it was 
in streams and patches. We travelled along the vale 
without appearing to ascend for some miles; all the 
reaches were beautiful, in exquisite proportion, the hill 
seeming very high from being so near to us. It might 
have seemed a valley which Nature had kept to herself 
for pensive thoughts and tender feelings, but that we 
were reminded at every turning of the road of something 
beyond, by the coal-carts which were travelling towards 
us. Though these carts broke in upon the tranquillity 
of the glen, they added much to the picturesque eflfect 
of the diflferent views, which indeed, wanted nothing, 
though perfectly bare, houseless, and treeless. Just as 
we began to climb the hill we saw three boys who came 
down the cleft of a brow on our left ; one carried a 
fishing-rod, and the hats of all were braided with honey- 
suckles ; they ran after one another as wanton as the 
wind. I cannot express what a character of beauty 
those few honeysuckles in the hats of the three boys 
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gave to the |^ee ; what bower could they have come 
from? We walked up the hill, met two well-dressed 
travellers, the woman barefoot Our little lads, before 
they had gone far, were joined by some half-dozen of 
their Companions, all without shoes and stockings. 
They told us they lived at Wanlockhead, the village 
above, pointing to the top of the hill ; they went to 
school and learned Latin, Virgil, and some of them 
Greek, Homer; but when Coleridge began to inquire 
further, off they ran, poor things I I suppose afraid of 
being examined.' 

• In the descriptions offered, Coleridge does not cut an 
interesting figure. He was often drowsy, and did not 
seem to care about hills, water-falls, or other imposing 
objects. He would have been more at his ease sitting 
by the fireside, discussing philosophical theories. At all 
times in the journey he seems out of place, an encum- 
brance. By way of Lanark, to see Cora Linn, the party 
got to Hamilton, where, by some stupid arrangements, 
they were not allowed to see the inside of the palace of 
the Duke, with its wonderfully fine picture by Rubens, 
^Daniel in the Lions' Den.' They then got on to 
Glasgow, where they were accommodated at a quiet and 
tolerably cheap inn — Dorothy glad to get some sort of 
refiige from the noisy carts and disagreeable objects 
near the highway. Glasgow had already begun to shew 
indications oi commercial prosperity. * One thing must 
strike every stranger in his first walk through Glasgow 
— an appearance of business and bustle, but no coaches 
or gentlemen's carriages ; during all the time we walked 
tiie streets, I only saw three carriages, and they were 
travdling chaises. I also could not but observe a want 
of cleanliiiiess in the appearance of the lower orders of 
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the people, and a dullness in the dress and outside of 
the whole mass, as they moved along. We returned to 
the inn before it was dark. I had a bad headache, and 
was tired, and we all went to bed soon.' 

Pursuing the valley of the Clyde to Dumbarton, they 
at length enter the Highlands at Loch Lomond. At the 
village of Luss *we saw potatoes and cabbages, but 
never a honeysuckle. Yet there were wild gardens, as 
beautiful as any that ever man cultivated, overgrowing 
the roofs of some of the cottages, flowers and creeping 
plants. How elegant were the wreaths of the bramble, 
that built its own bower upon the riggins in several parts 
of the village ; therefore, we had chiefly to regret the 
want of gardens, as they are symptoms of leisure and 
comfort, or at least, of no painful industry.' Dorothy 
was a little surprised at the spectacle of human dwellings 
without windows, and the smoke coming out by a hole 
in the thatched roof. These and other deficiencies 
were compensated to the tourists by the view of Loch 
Lomond. * On a splendid evening, with the light of 
the sun diffused over the whole islands, distant hills, 
and the broad expanse of the lake, with its creeks, bays, 
and little slips of water among the islands, it must be a 
glorious sight' 

In a scrambling way, and often put to straits in a 
country as yet unknown to the mass of tourists, the 
party got to Loch Katrine, the Trossachs, Inveraray, 
Glencoe, and on by Dunkeld and Stirling to Edinburgh- 
In point of scenery and places of note, the excursion 
was full of interest. On reaching Edinburgh, * drove to 
the White Hart in the Grassmarket, an inn which had 
been mentioned to us, and which we conjectured would 
better suit us than one in a more fashionable part of the 
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town. It was not noisy, and tolerably cheap. Drank 
tea, and walked up to the castle, which luckily was very 
near.' Next day they climbed Arthiur's Seat, and, sitting 
down near St Anthony's Chapel, indulged in a view of 
the city, with its picturesque outlines. Dorothy is in 
raptures. * It was impossible to think of anjrthing little 
or mean ; the goings-on of trade, the strife of men, or 
everyday city business. The impression was like the 
conceptions of oiu: childhood of Bagdad and Balsora, 
when we have been reading the Arabian Nights^ Enter- 
tainments^ On the day following, to Roslin, and walked 
by Hawthomden to Lasswade to visit Walter Scott, who, 
until this time, was only known by his Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border. The interview was agreeable. 'Arrived 
at Lasswade before Mr and Mrs Scott had risen, and 
waited some time in a large sitting-room. Break- 
fasted with them, and stayed till two o'clock, and Mr 
Scott accompanied us back almost to Roslin, having 
given us directions respecting our future journey, and 
promised to meet us at Melrose two days after.' 

The party proceeded southwards by Peebles and the 
vale of Tweed. It was now that Wordsworth saw Neid- 
path Castle, and deploring the recent destruction of the 
woods around, wrote the celebrated lines denunciatory 
of the Duke of Queensberry. At Clovenford, the 
pleasure of turning aside to Yarrow was reserved for a 
future occasion ; hence the poem, ' Yarrow Unvisited.' 
At Melrose, they had a cordial greeting from Scott, were 
escorted by him to see the ruined abbey, and dined 
with him at the inn — he being on his way to a Circuit 
Court at Jedburgh. There they again met him, when, 
for their gratification, he repeated a part of the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. Scott walked with them up the 
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valley of the Jed. * We were/ says Dorothy, * accom* 
panied by a young man from the Braes of Yairow, an 
acquaintance of Scott's, who having been much delighted 
with some of William's poems, which he had chanced to 
see in a newspaper, had wished to be introduced to him \ 
lie lived in the most retired part of the dale of . YarroD^ 
where he had a farm; he was fond of reading, and well 
informed, but at first meeting as shy as any of our Gra» 
mere lads, and not less rustic in appearance.' This was 
Scott's attached friend, Willie Laidlaw, author of the 
charming lyric, Lucys Flittiru Our limited space fbrr 
bids further notice of the journey, which ended in 
recrossing the Border on the 24th September. 

Wordsworth ultimately settled with his family at 
Rydal Mount in 18 13. Next year he was able to make 
another tour to Scotland, when he first visited Yarrow. 
He was accompanied by his wife and her sister. 
Dorothy — whom he usually addressed as Dora— did not 
accompany him, remaining at home, probably to ten4 
the children. Again there was a visit to Yarrow in 183 1, 
when Wordsworth had his daughter with him, also the 
company of Sir Walter Scott, now in declining health. 
Poor Dorothy was incapable of any exertion. In 1829 
she was seized with an illness in which her mind suc- 
ciunbed. For twenty-six years she lived, but was dead 
to the world. Professor Shairp's remarks on this 
calamity can scarcely be read without emotion : 

^The increasing strain of years had at last worn out 
that buoyant frame and fervent spirit She had given 
herself to one work, and that work was done. To some 
it may seem a commonplace one — to live m and for her 
brother, to do him a sister's duty. With original powers 
which, had she chosen to set up on her own account^ 
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might have won for her high literary fame, she was con- 
tent to forget herself, to merge all her gifts and all her 
interests in those of her brother. She thus made him 
other and higher than he could have been had he stood 
alone, and enabled him to render better service to the 
world than without her ministry he could have done. 
With this she was well content It is sad to think that 
when the world at last knew him for what he was, the 
great original poet of this century, she who had helped 
to make him so was almost past rejoicing in it. It is 
said that during those latter years he never spoke of her 
without his voice being sensibly softened and saddened. 
The return of the day when the two first came to Gras- 
mere was to him a solemn anniversary.' 

Raised to distinction by his poems, appointed poet- 
laureate on the death of his friend, Southey, in 1843, 
Wordsworth survived till 1850, when he closed a life so 
pure and serene, and so devoted to a lofty purpose, that 
we must go back to Milton to find his parallel. Dorothy 
outlived her brother five years. She died at Rydal 
Mount in January 1855, at eighty-three years of age. 
Considering her condition, it was a happy removal. 
Those who wish to read of true sisterly and brotherly 
aflfection, should peruse the tastefiilly edited work of 
Professor Shairp. It is worth a hundred of the modem 
fictions with which the world is deluged. 
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TT ALF a century ago, or thereabouts, any one who, 
-■■ -*■ for the sake of a short cut, walked down a certain 
lane connecting the two leading thoroughfares of 
London, might, on looking sharply about him, have 
seen a neat little shop devoted to the sale of small- 
wares. In the window were attractively exhibited cards 
of needles and pins, shirt-buttons, black, white, and red 
tapes, and thread put up in divers forms for tailors and 
sempstresses. The little shop, which had hardly stand- 
ing-room at the counter, was kept by a Mr Robert — So- 
and-so — ^his name being of no consequence. In early 
boyish days he had come through a variety of difficul- 
ties, had been cuffed and kicked, and half-starved by 
parents, got nothing more than a trifle of schooling, and 
had led a sort of dog-life as an errand-boy in a business 
concern a good way east of St PauFs. 

It is curious to note that under all these disadvan- 
tages. Bob — ^for we may begin to call him so — ^had in 
him, by a kind of intuition, the mind of a great 
merchant, and what was of more importance, he had 
the sense to see that no greatness can be achieved in 
anything, in fact, no good done in the world, without 
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sterUng integrity, and it may be considerable suflfering 
and patience. So much in a rough way he had learned 
by the annual recurrence of Lord Mayor's shows on the 
9th of November. Of almost every successive Lord 
Mayor, the story was whispered about among appren- 
tices and shop-porters, that the great man rolling along 
as a civic deity, with a splendid gold chain round his 
ermined shoulders, had at one time, long ago, been just 
as poor as any boy in the City. And fmther, that it 
was only by dint of perseverance and ingenuity in his 
profession, that this worshipful personage had reached 
his present enviable dignity. 

Bob had what is called a head upon his shoulders. 
He saw there was a knack in well-doing. The thing 
could not be done by frivolity, nor, for that matter, by any 
special patronage, but by a self-possessed and earnest 
consideration of circumstances. Very good this in the 
way of generalisation. But what was the particular line 
to be followed? That is always the trying question. 
It was a shrewd conception when Bob fell upon the 
idea of making a start in a humble way with small- 
wares. As a shop-lad, he had not failed to observe 
that there is a perpetual demand for needles and pins, 
thread, tapes, and so forth. * I am determined to set on 
foot a trade of that kind,' said the lad to himself; 'and 
if I am not mistaken, I could attract a lot of customers.' 
So resolved, and with some savings from frugality in 
living, the whole amount being only about twenty 
pounds. Bob throws himself on the world, sets up busi- 
ness in the narrow lane we have been speaking about 
It was a bit of a struggle, but hope was in the ascendant, 
and there was a pleasant excitement in laying plans to 
get a reputation for civility, assiduity, and cheapness. 
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Anjrwhere, tfiese attractions will secure a degree of 
success. In London, if they become known, they are 
a fortune. 

A reputation for extraordinary cheapness, as is imder- 
stood, was the chief reliance. We are not aware of the 
ordinary profits on small-wares, but imagine that th^ 
are not inconsiderable, and afford some scope for giving 
bargains. Bob soon let it be known tiiat his needles, 
and thread, and tapes were of the best quality, and very 
much cheaper than anything of the kind in LondoiL 
To drive rivalry to despair, he is said to have actually 
sold certain classes of articles below prime cost That, 
no doubt, was a little hazardous. It was safe only on 
the principle of throwing out a sprat to catch a herring. 
If the herring is not to be caught, the sprat is a dead 
loss. All depends on the likelihood of a good catch. 
In the locality where Bob had commenced his angling 
operations, the bait fortunately took. The small shop, 
at first fondly cherished, was insufficient to accom* 
modate the crowding of customers, and the ever-growing 
stock of needles, thread, tapes, stay-laces, and shirt- 
buttons. Then, after due cogitation, comes an enlarge- 
ment of premises, and an expansion of domestic con- 
cerns. The once obscure dealer is recognised by the 
neighbourhood as at the head of a thriving establish- 
ment If he had a mind, he could be a parochial 
dignitary, begirming with overseer, and afterwards rising 
to be churchwarden. His tastes, however, did not 
quite lie in that direction. 

It might not at this medieval stage have been easy to 
summarise Bob's desires. He wished to advance in 
business, to widen his range of imdertakings, and, if 
possible, to get beyond the sphere of needles, shirt- 
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buttons, aztd such-like matteis. It was a perfectly 
honourable ambition. He had begun in a way suitable 
to his means, but Hessed with success, there was na 
reason why he should not stretdi out in any particular 
direction, as circumstances seemed to desire. One of 
the grand features of a career in London is that you are 
left to yourself, with a wide scope for independence. A 
great thing for any one who has brains in his skull to be 
able to do as he Hkes, instead of being discouraged or 
kept down by narrow-minded and irresponsible neigh- 
bours. In his career, Bob did not exclude the idea of 
being rich, but he did not care for money in a miserly 
sense. His aim was simply to make the best of his 
faculties, and leave the rest to Providence. The 
possession of wealth, he knew, immensely widened the 
opportunities of doing good, and with this knowledge 
he pushed on. Of course, according to all experience, 
there were rocks ahead, and how to steer clear of these 
dangers requires no small degree of tact Looked upon 
as a likely man. Bob was invited to become a member 
of the ' Free and Easy,' an evening club at the Goose 
and Gridiron, in a neighbouring court. The attractions 
consisted in good speech-making and singing, with some 
betting and drinking. Very pleasant, but the kind 
invitation was politely declined. He did not mean to 
pick up tavern acquaintances, although some of them 
were exceedingly clever fellows, with immense powers 
of drollery. 

A very dJiiaent personage was Knaggs, a solicitor 
irith whom he became acquainted through a few busi- 
ness transactions, and who occasionally stepped in to 
have a chat about local matters. Advanced in years, 
and with a large practice, Knaggs had much to say 
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about property in the neighbourhood Dropping one 
morning into Bob's enlarged premises in the lane, and 
taking him quietly into the back-room, he mentioned 
that there was a capital shop to let — something which, 
from its conspicuous position in a leading thoroughfare, 
and its old-established drapery business, small-wares 
included, was well worth looking after. 'There's a 
chance for you,' said Knaggs. * I could snap it up for 
you, if you say the word.' The proposal was too 
tempting to be rejected. Bob removed from the lane, 
carrying with him his old connection ; and we now see 
him set up, not very grandly, but in a highly promising 
situation, in the full tide of London traffic, and that 
almost means the traffic of the world. 

We skip over an interval of time. Forty-three years 
pass, during which there has been a mighty revolution 
as concerns Bob and his affairs. His establishment, 
for general retail alone, with some wholesale trade, is 
among the largest of its class in London. Floor above 
floor, and extended along the street, it is an organisation 
of gigantic proportions. What a row of plate-glass 
windows, shewing off piles of silks and satins, Indian 
shawls, printed goods, cambrics, lace, furs, carpets, 
made-up articles of female attire, and other things which 
we are at a loss to name. The shop, to call it so, is in 
itself a kind of town, or perhaps, more correctly, a huge 
mart of commerce. On looking in, you observe a series 
of counters fading far away in the distance, crowded 
with piles of drapery, and attended by quite an army of 
* assistants,' who are ministering to hosts of customers. 
Intermediately, we notice a number of gentlemanly 
looking persons wearing white neck-cloths, who, as a 
sort of adjutants to the corps, walk about to maintain 
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discipline and to graciously hand on inquirers to the 
respective departments. At a side-door round the 
comer, you possibly observe laden wagons with goods 
from the * manufacturing districts,' and also vans driving 
off with parcels of articles for town distribution. 

Time has not wrought such marvels without leaving 
its mark on the originator of the establishment He 
has passed through various phases in personal aspect 
and mode of living. Older and grayer he has un- 
doubtedly grown in appearance, but his intellect, 
sharpened by exercise, is as fresh as ever. An enlarge- 
ment of means has enabled him to help on beneficent 
undertakings. Churches and charities have partaken of 
his bounty. From the first, he was a warm supporter 
of Ragged Schools. In City affairs, when any great 
work is in hand, his counsels are listened to with respect. 
He is a fair specimen of the men to whom, generation 
after generation, London owes its greatness — men, we 
should say, of a generous nature, whose names are 
hardly known beyond the sound of Bow Bells. In 
conducting their enterprises, they every morning deter- 
mine on transactions involving the risk of thousands of 
pounds. Their business communications are with all 
the ends of the earth. The post-letters they receive 
daily, and which are dismissed one after the other with 
inconceivable promptitude, would drive a country gentle- 
man out of his senses. To the avalanche of letters by 
post, have latterly been added telegraphic messages, by 
which communications of a business nature are flying 
about all day long. Through the agency of those 
slender wires which cross the sky-line, negotiations of 
vast ms^itude are effected in a few instants of time. 
With such facilities, people get through as much work 

£ 
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in a day as their ancestors did in a month. Is not 
that method oi cramming much into a small space, 
very much like a lengthening of tiie oidinaxy span of 
existence? 

Going back to Bob's stupendous establishment we 
are invited to notice what can be dcHie bj td^pcaphj. 
Directing your eye upwards to a comer oi the buildinjB^ 
you will perceive that it is furnished with tdegra^^c 
wires, to bring it into connection with some distant 
locality. As usual, the wires cross the murky atmo* 
sphere, and no casual street-passenger thinks anydiing 
about them. They are, however, important adjuncts of 
the business carried on within, and afiairs could not well 
be conducted without them. These wires are a means of 
communication to and fro between the acting manager 
on the premises and the proprietor, who now, with 
slightly failing health, lives in retirement some ten miles 
distant from town. Through the active agency of these 
wonderful wires. Old Bob, as he is now designated, 
knows as well what is going on at headquarters, as if he 
were sitting in a back-room with a peep-hole looking 
into his business establishment So long as .without 
inconvenience he was able to move freely abou^ he 
drove into town daily; but this recreation being now 
impracticable, an energetic system of telegraphic com- 
munication is substituted, and proves an imspeakable 
comfort Like, a commander-in-chief operating by 
signals, he, though miles away in the country, receives 
despatches, issues orders, and keeps himself acquainted 
with all that is going on. 

Just let us take a glance at how things are managed. 
The aged gentleman, true to business instincts, begins 
,the transactions of the day at ten o'clock. That is to 
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say, • he walks into a pleasant parlour overlooking a 
well-shaven lawn, and seats himself in an arm-chair at 
a, writing-table. In an adjoining closet, a youth is 
already engaged in front of a telegraphic apparatus, 
which, with somids of click, click, dick, he is assidu- 
ously watching; and ever and anon he writes down 
what is communicated, handing in notes to the room 
without a moment's delay. The intelligence is of a 
multifarious character, usually beginning with a report 
concerning letters that have been received. By way of 
illustration : Note of invoice of goods arrived from 
Manchester and Bradford; letters specifying what the 
whole of a bankrupt stock is offered for as a bargain for 
cash ; letters from Lyons regarding French silks, from 
St Etienne about ribbons, and from Brussels about lace 
and window-curtains ; letters from the midlands and the 
north about carpets; letters from Birmingham about 
pins, from Sheffield about needles ; and letters from a 
well-known house in the Rue de Bondy about Parisian 
knick-knacks. How the old man revels in the multi- 
plicity of intelligence. In spirit, he grows young again. 
Accustomed to make up his mind on the instant, he 
dashes off replies on the different matters brought before 
him ; the whole afl^ir, perhaps, involving purchases that 
would frighten ordinary mortals to think of. 

Pretty well this for a beginning to a day's work. 
Leaving the youngster to attend to the machine, our 
venerable friend, weather permitting, takes a sauntering 
sort of stroll out of doors ; or if that be unsuitable, he 
wanders into the green-house, a charming resort, with a 
splendid display of native and exotic flowering-plants, 
with a fernery at one end, and an aviary of beautiful 
singing-birds at the other. Here, there are rustic seats 
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about, with a sprinkling of the morning newspapers, just 
brought in by the postman. While, perhaps, scanning 
the news of the day, the coachman peeps in to know 
if there is to be a drive out for an airing before or after 
luncheon. That being settled, back to business. From 
twelve to two, the click, click, click is going merrily. 
What delightful messages are coming briskly along the 
wires. ' Shop greatly thronged with ladies. At counter 
number three, sale of lace-flounce to Lady B., a hundred 
and twenty-three pounds. In the carpet-room up-stairs, 
five parties looking at Brussels and Turkeys. Just sold 
a job-lot to a country dealer, two hundred pounds. 
Much demand for white kids, opera-season being to 
commence to-morrow. Two young ladies trying on 
silk cloaks ; preference for the black drap de Lyon, with 
bugles. A good deal doing in Irish poplins. Old lady 
in the fur-room buying one of the fine sealskin jackets, 
thirty guineas. Marriage-party at counter number six, 
examining linens; they have fixed on six dozens of 
Ballymena table-napkins, royal pattern. Sales till this 
hour, 1.30, twelve hundred and ninety-eight pounds. 
Would have been more, but for shower at eleven o'clock. 
Sun now out, weather fine ; crowding on the increase, 
nine carriages at the door, and three footmen with 
powdered hair in attendance, one of them in yellow 
plush, and white silk stockings. Throughout the day, 
several inquiries as to Parisian printed muslins, and 
numerous large sales in these articles. . . . Six p.m. 
Winding up. Business done during the day, two thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-nine pounds six shillings 
and sevenpence.' 

So, there, in the evening of his days, our venerable 
friend, who began life in a poor sort of way, and who 
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has never slackened his endeavours in well-doing, is 
now enjoying himself with agreeable surroundings in the 
bosom of his family; at the same time, while drawing 
out existence in his pleasant country retreat, he has, 
thanks to telegraphy, the satisfaction of still amusing 
himself with his accustomed business duties. These 
duties, however, are not his whole reliance. Notwith- 
standing his miserable share of schooling, he has through 
life been a great reader, and has now a library as 
choice as it is extensive. Nor is he indifferent to those 
refining influences and pleasures which spring from a 
contemplation of works of art To his house is attached 
a gallery abounding in choice and costly pictures, by 
eminent continental and native artists. That is not all. 
Fond of scientific investigation, he possesses a splendid 
microscope with sundry appliances, with which he 
pursues researches in natural history, that have made 
a respectable appearance in the Transactions of one of 
the learned Societies. Then, at times, he gives some 
attention to the public affairs of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The ancient parish church, which had gone 
to irretrievable decay, has been replaced by a handsome 
and commodious edifice, fully half the cost of which 
was, in a quiet way, voluntarily contributed by Old 
Bob — known in the country as the Squire at the Hall. 
That is but one of many things to which he has lent a 
hand. A Friendly Society in the village, which, through 
ignorance, had been, started and carried on upon a 
wrong principle, and which was swiftly going to ruin, 
has been entirely recovered by his energetic manage- 
ment ; according to last accounts, it was in an eminently 
flourishing condition. That is what we call being useful 
in one's day and generation. 
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Old Bob has been lucky in his family. His eldest 
son, educated at Cambridge, got into parliament last 
election — ^we will not say for what borough, nor what 
was his complexion in politics. Possessing not a little 
of his father's shrewdness, he will, we doubt not, make a 
fair figure in the House. The second son has for some 
years been in the business, to which also, we are glad 
to know, has been admitted a grandson of the late Mr 
Knaggs, whose friendly counsel on a particular occasion 
proved so advantageous. At present, there is a talk of 
the accomplished daughter of our friend being married 
to the eldest son and heir of a baronet in next county — 
the lady's good looks and figure being materially 
enhanced by certain attractive financial considerations 
— ^but this we give merely as a piece of country gossip^ 
which needs confirmation. 

Our sketch is finished. It depicts in outline the 
career of one of the Merchant Princes of London, 
whose persevering industry, breadth of feeling, and 
honourable discharge of duties in the general concerns 
of life, bear a favourable contrast not only to the dis- 
reputable speculators on the Stock Exchange, but to 
those who, subordinating their faculties to their vanities, 
pass through existence in little better than idle useless- 
ness and mental vacuity. In a festively eulogistic strain, 
we, as a last word, have the pleasure of proposing (with 
all the honours), a vote of general respect and admira- 
tion for Old Bob, not forgetting to remark that he did 
a wise thing when he declined to be a member of the 
* Free and Easy,' at the Goose and Gridiron / 



GLENCAIRN, 

A DRAMATIC STORY IN THREE ACTS. 

FIRST ACT. 



^^NE day in September 1869, two gentlemen came 
^^ to the shop of Messrs Marshall and Sons, an old 
and much respected firm of goldsmiths and jewellers, 
Edmbuigh. One of the two was a clergyman in Forfar- 
shire, who was known to a member of the establishment. 
He introduced the person who was with him as Lord 
Glencaim. His lordship, he said to one of the partners, 
'had a shooting near him in Forfarshire, and being 
desirous to make some purchases in their line, he 
thought he could not do better than recommend him.' 
The person so flatteringly introduced was an English- 
man of gentlemanly appearance and deportment, and 
seemed to be under thirty years of age. He was of 
medium height, with small well-formed hands and feet, 
brown hair, slight whiskers, a well-developed forehead, 
with that kind of placidity of countenance and dreamy 
indiflference which is considered to be a mark of high 
breeding. 

Here was altogether a promising customer for the 
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splendid bijouterie which crowded the counters and 
shelves. His lordship, as was learnt, lived in good 
style at the country-house he had rented with the 
shootings; he was kind and charitable to the poor 
people in the neighbourhood ; and as a sort of gua- 
rantee for his respectability, he had made a deposit 
of several thousands of pounds in a bank in Dundee, 
on which he could draw for ordinary expenditure. 
In the absence of other recommendations, to rent a 
country-house with shootings, and keep an account 
with a banker in the nearest town, are usually accepted 
as an imchallengeable passport to good society in 
Scotland. It is a cheap way of making character, 
not very nicely scrutinised. The jewellers referred 
to felt the force of so high a recommendation ; but 
professionally aware that all is not gold that glitters, 
they sagaciously consulted a book of the Scottish peer- 
age as to his lordship's pretensions. There they dis- 
covered, what is generally known, that the title of the 
Earl of Glencaim had become dormant upon the 
decease, in 1796, of John, fifteenth earl, brother and 
successor of the Earl of Glencaim who was so patheti- 
cally eulogised and lamented by Bums — 

The bridegroom may forget the bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 

That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I '11 remember thee, Glencaim, 

And a' that thou hast done for me I 

But although the earldom was dormant, there were two 
claimants, and probably this gentleman was one of them 
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— perhaps a trifle too eager in taking up the title before 
it was regularly assigned to him. Then, the highly 
respectable character of the clergyman who had intro- 
duced him forbade any idea that he could be an 
impostor. Other things justified a good opinion of his 
lordship. He had taken up his quarters at the Royal 
Hotel, the notes he wrote bore an earl's coronet prettily 
printed in red ink, over a monogram H. G. of the same 
colour. The monogram purported to signify Hamilton, 
Earl of Glencaim. And the signature of his lordship 
was simply H. Glencaim. More than all this ; he was 
attended by a * tiger,' a little footboy with top-boots, 
buckskin breeches, and wearing a cockade, indicative 
that his master bore a military commission under the 
Queen. 

Who could stand out against all this proof of high 
life ? From the time of the introduction until the latter 
part of January 1870, Glencaim was a frequent visitor 
and purchaser, all he bought being put down to account 
He was by no means one of your eager purchasers. 
He declared himself a connoisseur in the jewellery laid 
before him, and was particular in giving directions 
regarding the articles manufactured for him. He even 
went the length of sketching the articles he desired, and 
such was his elegant plausibility and fastidiousness that 
no one could have imagined him to be aught but a 
gentleman of refined tastes and habits. Evidently, he 
had received a first-rate education, while his language, 
manners, and general accomplishments were proof of 
his having moved in the highest society. His harangues 
were spotless, almost saintly. On one occasion, seeing 
a lad in the shop, son of one of the partners, he bene- 
volently gave him some good advices regarding his 
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conduct through life, especially recommending him to 
be diligent, truthful, and always to keep in mind that 
* honesty is the best policy.' 

As if to lull all suspicion to sleep, this accomplished 
simulator incidentally told a member of the firm that 
he had large estates in Northamptonshire, and also in 
Scotland and Ireland; that he had been left a ward 
in Chancery, with an immense property, which would 
soon be at his disposal, upon tiie termination of the 
proceedings, which were nearly concluded. He like- 
wise spoke of being a cousin to the late Marquis of 
Hastings, that he was a relative of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and was quite an intimate friend of the Prince of 
Wales. Piling up his connection with great people, he 
on one occasion produced a package, addressed, *Rt 
Hon. H. Glencaim,' containing a Dresden dish, having 
on it a very fine miniature of a beautiful woman. This 
miniature, his lordship mentioned, was a picture of the 
mother of the Great Napoleon, and that the Emperor 
Napoleon III., hearing of it, had sent to him to be 
allowed to see it ; a special messenger had accordingly 
been sent with it to Paris, to shew it to the Emperor, 
who was so much pleased with it that he offered for it 
the sum of ten thousand pounds, which was refused. If 
the jewellers pleased, they might put it, for a short 
time, in their show-window ; which they did as an act 
of courtesy. One way and another, his lordship pur- 
chased articles to the amount of ;£^3oo, 7s. 6d., not a 
penny of which he paid. Several other tradesmen in 
Edinbmrgh were similarly imposed on by his lordship ; 
one of them having furnished him with the full equip- 
ments of a Highland dress. In a note to a well-known 
draper, bearing the earFs coronet, and signed * H. Glen- 
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cairn,' his lordship orders ' a dozen turn-down collars,' 
which were sent to him. His lordship might be con- 
gratulated on the knack of keeping himself neat at 
other peqple^s expense. 

This easy way of getting into debt came to an end. 
His lordship having gone away without clearing scores, 
the jewellers got a little uneasy. They wrote to the 
clerg3rman who had introduced him, for explicit infor- 
mation, and all the comfort they got was vague and 
unsatisfactory. They were told that, *so far as my 
information goes, your customer is perfectly good." 
Hiat he had been informed, * Lord Glencaim's English 
residence was Milbury Park, Northamptonshire, and 
that his income was forty or fifty thousand a year. He 
has estates in Ireland and Scotland also. The mystery 
about title has arisen from his being known until lately 
as the Hon. Mr Hamilton. I think that was his 
mother's name, and he inherited the English estates, 
assuming her name; but his grandfather Cunningham 
left him a ward in Chancery, with property and money, 
on the condition of his taking up tiie title when he was 
twenty-eight. The term expires this year, and he is to 
take up the title in March or April, and, I suppose, 
assumes the name now, possession being nine points of 
the law.' In these and some other plausibilities, there 
was little assurance. It was disheartening to know that 
his lordship had exhausted his credit with the banker at 
Dundee. Scotch bank agents are not easily imposed 
on ; being usually jealous of strangers of whom they 
are not thoroughly assured. The banker in question 
was not slow in noticing that the deposit made with 
him by his lordship had gradually sunk to nothing, and 
he politely but firmly declined to let the account be 
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overdrawn. The drying up of resources in this quarter 
had doubtless sent his lordship adrift to exercise his 
wonderful accomplishments elsewhere. Shortly after 
his disappearance, 'tiger' and all, from Edinburgh, and 
when Marshall and Sons were gloomily meditating on 
their misadventure, they received a letter from a well- 
known diamond merchant in London, making confiden- 
tial inquiries concerning ' Lord Glencaim of Auchen- 
leish, Perthshire, who, it has been stated, is entitled to 
the earldom and estates, and takes possession of his 
title of Earl, &c next March.' His lordship had con- 
templated a swoop upon diamonds, rough or polished, 
it was all one ; and we learn that he actually succeeded 
in carrying off a quantity of brilliants. 

When the diamond merchant's letter sounded the 
note of alarm, Mr Thomas Smith, one of the firm, 
went off to London, to see after matters. Immediately 
it was visible that his firm had been duped ; but, like 
a resolute Scotsman, he did not give up the game. He 
learned that the so-called Lord Glencaim could possibly 

be seen at the ofiice of a Mr P , hfs solicitor. 

Thither he proceeded, his account of three hundred 
pounds odds in his pocket, determined to get a settle- 
ment somehow, if at all practicable. Curiously enough, 

P , a shrewd man of business, had yielded to the 

blandishments of his lordship, and averred that he was 
a wealthy man, who was to enter upon his estates on 
the 25th of March. Smith, however, had grown scep- 
tical on the point, although he observed, on looking 
round the room, that it contained several japanned tin 
boxes inscribed with the name in gold letters, * Right 
Honourable Lord Glencaim.' The tin boxes might be 
full of deeds concerning heritable property ; but Smith, 
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as we say, having learned to be doubtful of appearances, 
insisted on seeing his lordship, with a view to a settle- 
ment of his account He felt certain that his lordship 
was up-stairs, for he saw his hat, which was of a 
peculiar cut, on the table, and caught a glimpse of his 
lordship's ' tiger ' hovering about the door. It was no 
use denying the fact, and Mr Smith was taken up-stairs 

by Mr P y and ushered into a room very elegantly 

furnished, and provided with a handsome bookcase, 
while on the walls were maps of his lordship's exten- 
sive estates. Glencaim was sitting at a writing-table. 
What ensued at this memorable interview had better be 
told in Mr Smith's own words : 

' He rose and received me very courteously, and 
expressed his pleasure at seeing me. He said that his 
solicitor had informed him of my visit, and that I was 
perfectly right to come and make inquiries, but that he 
left his matters entirely in the hands of his solicitor, 
who would make everything right with me. After some 
general conversation, I left the room, and went down 

to Mr P *s room again, and I said to him : " His 

lordship has thrown me in contact with you to settle 
matters. What do you propose to do ? " He said that 
in the conversation which he had with his lordship 
up-stairs, his lordship had instructed him, if I pressed 
the matter, to give me back several things that were 
still lying in the office there, and to give me a cheque 
for the residue, which I could get cashed. At the same 
time, he said that, if we did that, it would be a very 
foolish thing for our own interests, as his lordship 
intended to make very extensive purchases in jewellery, 
to give away to various parties ; and that he had been 
very much satisfied with the way we had conducted 
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ourselves. Mr P added^ that if I thought it better 

not to offend his lordship, he was inclined to give me a 
guarantee that the debt would be paid to us on the 25di 
of March.' Mr Smith was contented with this latter 

proposal He accepted Mr P ^s written guarantee^ 

the terms of which he dictated. 

With this promise to pay, Smith returned to Scotland; 
but when the 25th of March came, no payment arrived. 
Now ensues a tremendous splutter. His lordship had 
strangely disappeared from London. P— - was frantic^ 
for he had been imposed on to the extent of five thou- 
sand pounds ; and in his helplessness, despatched a 
clerk to Edinburgh to see if anything could be heard 
of his missing lordship. Not a vestige of him could 
be discovered. Glencaim had evaporated into empty 
space. Bad news this for Smith; but he held the 
guarantee, and instantly he proceeded to London to 
bring it to a bearing. On presenting himself to the 

luckless P , he found that gentleman in despair ; 

for, besides being * taken in ' to tJie extent of five thou- 
sand pounds by this specious personage, he had given 
him in cash down the sum of eight hundred pounds. 
How he, a skilled and respectable London solicitor, 
should have allowed himself to be so egregiously duped 
by an adventurer, passes our comprehenaoh. 

Let us picture this defrauded solicitor and his unwel- 
come visitor. Smith, sitting together dolefiilly in that 
business-room. There is a considerable dramatic 
interest in the scene. Mr Smith, as member of a 
venerable firm more than a hundred years old, does not 
want to be harsh, but he would like to get his money. 
In his hand he holds the guarantee, and hints as to 
what should be done. P acknowledges he is liable. 
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but he cannot pay. He humiliatingly mentions that 
Lord Glencaim had made presents to himself and his 
clerks of many of the articles fraudulently purchased 
from the firm represented by Mr Smith, and he will be 
glad if these articles are taken back, and the guarantee 
dischaiged. The articles produced might amount to 
nearly a half of the bill. To make the best of a bad 
bargain, Mr Smith agreed to the terms. He was partly 
moved to do so by the father of the solicitor, an aged 
man wearing a pair of gold spectacles, who implored 
him to act in a merciful spirit *Why,' was the response, 
* these very spectacles you wear are part of the goods 
taken from us.' *Take them, oh, take them,' replied 
the old gentleman, with tears in his eyes; and so saying, 
he removed the gold spectacles from his nose, and 
handed them over to Smith, in assuagement of his 
demand. We do not remember anything more touch- 
ing than this in Molifere. There was a further diminu- 
tion of the claim, by the manager of the bank in 
Dundee returning a gold chain and locket which 
Glencaim had presented to one of his clerks, and which, 
like many other articles, had been stolen from the shop 
of Marshall and Sons ; his lordship in the course of his 
visits having done a Httle stealing as well as swindling. 
On the whole, Smith thought he had got pretty well out 
of the untoward affair. The net loss to the firm was 
;^i3i, i2S. 2d. Before quitting London, Mr Smith 
paid a farewell visit to the solicitor's office, to discover 
if his lordship, at his unceremonious departure, had left 
the Highland dress which he had procured from a 
shopkeeping firm in Edinburgh. He fortunately found 
the dress in a tin box, which he brought away, and the 
dress was returned to the parties concerned. So much 
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for dealing on credit widi a preCentioasly hi^h-dass 
customer. The clergrmaii, the original canse of the 
disaster, owned he had been mistaken in his recom- 
mendations. We should diink he will be more cantioas 
in future. 

We now drop the curtain at the condosion of the first 
act of this strange drama in real life. 



SECOND ACT. 

As much as two years elapse ; the Edinbuigh tradesmen 
have almost forgot that funny, though losing piece of 
business with Lord Glencaim, and his lord^p has 
to all appearance vanished from the face of the earth. 
Glencaim, however, had only changed the scene of 
operations to the United States of America, and 
at the same time changed his designation. He was 
no longer a claimant for the Glencaim peerage, but 
a scion of the noble House of Gordon, if not actu- 
ally Earl of Aberdeen. We have thought over what 
could be his lordship's reasons for honouring the Aber- 
deen family by the adoption of their surname, and have 
arrived at the belief that his choice of name was chiefly 
due to the possession of note-papers with the earl's 
coronet, and the monogram H. G., or G. H., just as you 
chose to read it Possessing a quantity of these note- 
papers, his lordship needed to make no change. He 
was Hamilton, Lord Gordon, or, if you like, George 
Hamilton Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen. 

Whatever governed his lordship's choice of title, he 
cast up at St Paul, Minnesota, one of the western states 
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of America, in the summer of 1870, shortly after having 
abruptly disappeared from London. At first he said 
little about himself, was modest in his bearing, and, with 
the money he had carried off, he was able to settle his 
bills regularly. While efforts were making to discover 
who he was, he placed himself in correspondence with 
the officers of the Northern Pacific Railroad, with the 
intention, as he said, of purchasing fifty thousand or 
sixty thousand acres of land on which to plant a Scotch 
colony. To purchase land in such a wholesale manner 
raised a high opinion of his wealth, while his note- 
papers, with the coronet, let it be understood that he 
was a man of rank. He was accordingly treated as a 
lord, and becoming the lion of the hour, he expressed 
himself as being grateful for all the kindness shewn 
him; in token of which he made some handsome 
presents of jewellery. What ensued, as described in a 
Minneapolis newspaper, reads like a novel. 

'Being interviewed by the officers of the Pacific 
Railway regarding his proposed purchase of lands — 
** Yes," he said ; " I do covet a few acres of your beauti- 
ful lands ; not for myself — I have more than enough for 
my poor life — ^but for my dear sister, for the gratification 
of her benevolence. She would like to present to some 
of my old tenants lands in your free republic, where 
they may rear their families in peace and plenty ; and 
to gratify my beautiful sister I would like to buy a few 
thousand acres — ^not many thousand, certainly — say 
about fifty thousand acres or so — just a little for my 
poor people." Then there was a buzz ! The office of 
the Northern Pacific was agitated. Here was a lord, 
who cared nothing for money, and who wanted a little 
bit of land — ^fifty thousand acres, for benevolent pur- 

F 
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poses. He would like to inspect it, of course, before 
purchasing. So they equipped a caravan, and led him 
promptly forth. It was the last of Angost when the 
princely retinue started from St Paul to the Northern 
Pacific, under command of Colonel Loomis, the deviser 
and commander of the excursion. Can the glories of 
that caravan be told? It was equipped for a lord. 
There were half-a-dozen teams with a carriage for 
Milord, besides the omnibuses, ambulances, &c. There 
were twelve men to do the manual labour, with a French 
cook and negro waiters in linen aprons and white gloves, 
and the royal table was unloaded from the baggage-* 
wagons at every meal, and set out with fresh napkins, 
silver-plate, and china. It was truly gorgeous ! Eveiy 
luxuiy that the markets of Chicago, St Paul, and 
Minneapolis could produce was there; and all the 
game of the boundless prairie, from woodcock to bufialo. 
Champagne three times a day. When the caravan had 
skirted Oak Lake, Milord wanted to see Fergus Falls ; 
and when he had done Fergus Falls, he longed for 
Morehead ; and when he had digested Morehead, he 
yearned to extend his excursion beyond the Red River. 
So on and on the deluded Loomis pressed, ever rowel- 
ing the sable waiters, ever cajoling and reproaching the 
French cook, ever excited between anticipation and 
apprehension, and ever sending relajrs of messengers for 
more potted grouse, more cranberry jelly, and more 
champagne. In November the party came back half- 
frozen. Milord had selected his fifty thousand acres in 
Otter Tail and Beaver counties. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company footed the bills — ^fifteen thousand 
dollars for two months. The absurd farce was at an 
end. Milord Gordon did not buy the land for his poor 
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tenants, and he never again mentioned his beautiful 
and benevdent sister to anybody/ 

Having travelled about for a few months, making 
himself acquainted with the various railway schemes of 
the country, Gordon in 187 1 lighted down on New 
York, there, as we shall see, to commence business by 
appearing as a grand millionaire. He was the Right 
Honourable Lord Gordon, an English nobleman in the 
House of Lords, where he was always listened to with 
marked attention. He owned vast estates in Scotland, 
with a numerous tenantry, who were desirous to emi- 
grate. He had come to America to seek out a locality 
where they might settle as a community; already he 
had made inquiries, and he designed to go westwards 
for the purpose. In two ways, this was a clever idea of 
his lordship. The Americans, with all their republican- 
ism, are the most arrant tuft-hunters. They run after 
persons with a title, and, as has just been observed, a 
number of them are eager to get hold of any one who 
will buy large lots of land in the western part of the 
States. Lord Gordon was in request, almost treated 
like a prince. No doubt, great skill was required for 
the performance of his new role. But his lordship was 
fit for it all. With the easy composure of an English 
nobleman, his anecdotes of high life in London, his 
talk of lords and ladies at court, the oflf-hand narra- 
tives of his landed property and connections, his 
anxiety to be useful in promoting the emigration of his 
poor tenants, and his willingness to bear all the expense, 
brought him into notice. Horace Greeley believed in 
him, and took him up. More strange still, his lordship 
had the address to impose on Jay Gould, one of the 
acutest men of the age. This we consider to have been 
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a really marvellous feat, and we must tell how it hap- 
penedy drawing the more salient particulars from a 
volume of printed law-papers connected with the process 
of Gk)uld versus Gordon in the supreme court, county 
of New York. 

In his first affidavit before the court, Gould says : 
'In the month of February last [1872], I was informed 
by Mr William Belden, that the Right Honourable Lord 
Gordon, otherwise known as the Earl of Aberdeen, a 
Scottish nobleman, was temporarily in the city ; that he 
claimed to be largely interested in the stock of the Erie 
Railway Company, of which I was then President ; and 
at Mr Belden's request I sent him a complimentary 
pass over the Erie Railway.* For the compliment so 
handsomely paid, his lordship promptly despatched an 
acknowledgment by a note, which now lies before us ; 
it is written in a scrawling aristocratic hand, surmounted 
by the earl's coronet and monogram, and is as follows : 
*Lord Gordon presents compliments, and begs to 
acknowledge receipt of Complimentary Pass over the 
Erie Ry, of which he will be happy to avail himself in 
the event of his passing over the Line.* As it was sub- 
sequently represented that Lord Gordon, from his con- 
nection with English shareholders, had a controlling 
interest in the stock of the Erie Railway, Gould called 
on him at his rooms in the Metropolitan Hotel. At 
this juncture, it is to be understood, there was an 
approaching crisis in the management of the Erie Rail- 
way, and Gould was hopeful of being supported through 
his lordship's influence. All very well, one would say ; 
but surely the first thing he ought to have done was to 
assure himself that Gordon had any influence at all. 
Mr Gould appears by a sort of infatuation to have been 
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lulled into confidence by the wild pretensions and 
assumed tide of the impostor, who led him to believe 
that he was possessed of large landed estates in Great 
Britain ; that for many years he had been in receipt of 
an annual income of about three millions of dollars ; 
and that he had already invested large sums in American 
securities. As for the Erie Railway Company he owned 
thirty millions of dollars in the capital stock, and had the 
control of twenty more millions, owned by his friends in 
England ; in short, that he and his friends possessed a 
majority in the concern, which was substantially in his 
power. It fills one with amazement to know that Gould 
in his creduHty, and in the hope, as it were, of buying 
over Gordon, believed all this nonsense, and engaged to 
deposit with him in security, as a mark of his good 
faith in his lordship, property to the value of five 
hundred thousand dollars, to be returned on the elec- 
tion of the Board of Directors in the way reckoned on. 
Stocks as specified to the value of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, with two hundred thousand dollars (forty 
thousand pounds) in money, were accordingly handed 
over. Did ever adventurer without a shilling he could 
call his own, and by dint of mere audacity, make such a 
tremendous haul ? 

Gordon, of course, failed to do what was expected 
of him, and Gould was furious on finding that he had 
been imposed on by a wretched interloper. Sending to 
London (when a little too late) to inquire as to the true 
character of his lordship, he ascertained that this magni- 
ficent personage could be nothing else than an impostor. 
Shocking revelation ! The great Gould outwitted by 
an English adventurer ! In the annals of villainy there 
was hardly anything more grotesque. Roused to a 
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sense of his wrongs, Gould set the law to work, for 
which we are greatly obliged to him, as it lets us into a 
knowledge of a monstrously nefarious afiair. Gould, 
we can see, from his local knowledge and leanings, was 
too much for Gordon, who stood on the defensive. 
Yet, he had his solicitors, and shewed fight He had a 
good deal to say for himself in the way of ingenious 
bamboozlement He actually raised a counter-action, 
Gordon versus Gould, in which he endeavoured to 
maintain his claim to the property that had been indis- 
creetly put in his possession. In time, however, and by 
a little mancBuvring, in which a judge was concerned, 
he, imder pressure, gave back part of his plunder. 

Abridging from an affidavit, we shall let Gould 
explain how he achieved this remarkable success through 
the friendly assistance of Mr William Belden, to whom 
he mentioned the circumstances. ' Mr Belden said 
that as Gordon had been a guest of his, and he knew 
him very well, he believed that if he could see him, he 
would return the moneys and securities which I had 
given him, without legal proceedings, or satisfy me they 
were not necessary. Belden and I then started to go 
to the Metropolitan Hotel for the purpose of seeing 
Gordon j on my way, having occasion to see Mr Tweed, 
who said he knew nothing of Gordon, but if I thought 
he was a swindler, I had better see Judge Shandley 
about him, who was then in the next room waiting to 
see him on business; he accordingly called Judge 
Shandley into the room where we were, and said to 
him that we wished to talk to him. We told the judge 
very briefly that a man stopping at the Metropolitan 
Hotel had obtained a large amount of moneys and 
securities from me, and that I had been led to think 
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that he was probably an impostor, and meant to swindle 
me, and that we were going up to the hotel to see the 
man» I asked him what course I could pursue in case 
Gordon refused to give up the money and securities, 
and he said I could hare him arrested, of course, on 
applying to any magistrate; he said he should be at 
the hotel that afternoon, and would be there very soon, 
and if I desired to do so, I could apply to him there 
iKx my man's arrest Mr Belden and I went directly 
to the Metropolitan Hotel. I went immediately to 
room Na 1 12. I did not go into the billiard-room, or 
to the bar-room, but went directly to room No. 112, to 
which I have always had free access. There Mr Belden 
and I sat down, and I proceeded to give him a list 
of the securities which Gordon had belonging to me. 
While we were so occupied. Judge Shandley came in. 
It was suggested that we should need an officer, and a 
policeofficer was procured. Mr Belden left the room 
to go to Gordon, and in a few minutes he returned, 
stating that Gordon [imder a hint as to a police-officer 
and a warrant being at hand a few rooms off] was 
perfectly willing to hand back my money and securities; 
and thereupon I gave Mr Belden a note to the effect 
that he should represent me. Mr Belden went back 
to Gordon's room, and shortly after he returned, and 
handed me packages containing two hundred thousand 
dollars, and also some of the securities which I had 
given to Gordon. Mr Belden told me that Gordon had 
promised to hand the balance of the securities to him 
that evening. I then left the hotel* We gather from 
this that Gould recovered the money he had given to 
Gordon, but that a portion of the stock connected with 
certain undertakings remained to be surrendered. This 
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Stock, over which Gordon had no valid claim, and 
which he engaged to return that evening, was not 
returned. The promise to give it back to the rightful 
owner was illusory. Gordon had either disposed of it 
for his own advantage, or placed it for sale in the hands 
of stock-brokers at Philadelphia, where a process of 
restitution was instituted. 

It is observable throughout this extraordinary litiga- 
tion that much ignorance prevails in the United States 
regarding the British peerage and their titles. To clear 
up matters, it was found necessary to appeal to an 
expert, who made a business of giving advice respecting 
claims to coats of arms, and titular heritages in Great 
Britain. The knowledge of there being such a pro- 
fessional adviser does not quite surprise us, for we 
remember seeing an office in the Broadway, New York, 
where English coats of arms were adjudged and dis- 
tributed as articles of merchandise. In the present 
instance, the expert was Robert Shelton Mackenzie, 
Doctor of Laws, at Philadelphia, who had made a 
special study of British peerage history, the rules of 
heraldry, and titles of honour. By this learned authority 
it was shewn that * if there was a Lord Gordon, he would 
use the coronet of a baron, and not of the higher degree 
of an earl ; and if there existed the son of a duke or 
marquis with the courtesy title of Lord George Gordon, 
he would not use his father's coronet, but simply the 
family crest, inasmuch as the law, not recognising titles 
of courtesy, would regard him as a commoner only ;" 
and any official statement would describe him as George 
Gordon, Esquire, commonly called Lord Gordon.' Then, 
as for the monogram, G. H., employed under the 
coronet in his note-papers, if meant to indicate George 
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Hamilton Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen, it could not be 
correct, for the young Earl of Aberdeen was now 
travelling in Italy. In fact, the monogram with an 
earFs coronet was an unwarrantable assumption. 

In the course of his judicial examinations, Gordon 
spoke of having, transactions with one Count Charles 
Henry de Crano, residing in * Cambridge Square, 
Notting Hill, London,' and whom he represented to be 
his step-father. It was deemed important to discover 
if there was any such mighty personage, or if he was 
only a flight of fancy. Communications were forthwith 
opened with the London authorities ; and we have some 
diverting evidence of detectives and letter-carriers, 
regarding their efforts to discover a man who never 
existed ; they might just as well have been sent travel- 
ling through London to find out any of the heroes of 
Dickens's novels. George Greenham, of the Detective 
Department of the Metropolitan Police, being able to 
speak French, Italian, and German, declares before a 
magistrate at the Mansion House, that he had visited 
every house in Pembridge Square, Notting Hill, and 
every house in Cambridge Square, Paddington, but no 
De Crano was to be found. Besides this, he says, he 
visited not only all the private dwellings about Notting 
Hill, but all the provision-shops, butchers', bakers', 
grocers', chemists', and other shops, and that he could 
not find a single person who ever so much as heard of 
any one called De Crano. The legations of Austria, 
France, Spain, and Italy were equally ignorant on the 
subject It was clear that De Crano was an invention. 
Next, we have a number of declarations, before magis- 
trates, of noblemen — the Marquis of Huntly, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, and others — to the effect that tiiey had no 
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connection with, and knew nothing of the person styling 
himself Lord Gordon. Also, the affidavit of J. R. 
Planch^, Somerset Herald, declaring that the bearing 
an earl's coronet over a monogram was an irregularity 
unknown to the laws of arms. In justice to Jay Gould, 
we must say he spared neither trouble nor expense to 
discover the character of the adventurer by whom he 
had been victimised. 

Meanwhile, during these proceedings, Gordon felt 
that the net was dosing around him. At the instance 
of Gould, on a charge of obtaining property on fisdse 
pretences, he had been brought before a judge, and was 
only liberated on finding bail to a large amount Had 
the case come to a regular trial, his lordship might 
possibly, by underhand means, not unknown in American 
law practice, have been acquitted. The case, however, 
never got the length of a triaL Gordon, to his dismay, 
heard that Jay Gould, in his indefatigable endeavours to 
procure a conviction, had taken steps to secure the 
attendance of Mr Smith of Marshall and Sons, and that, 
in fact, that gentleman was already on his way to New 
York. All, he now knew, would be lost unless Smith 
went to the bottom of the sea, or was somehow made 
away with on his arrival. Leaving Gordon in an 
unenviable state of suspense as to the possibly disagree- 
able upshot of his frauds, we drop the curtain on the 
second act 



THIRD ACT 



Sitting quietly at home in Edinburgh, and perusing 
the Scotsman newspaper, Mr Smith, member of the 
^rm of Marshall and Sons, had his attention riveted on 
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a paragraph descriptive of certain proceedings in New 
York concerning Jay Gotdd and a person styling him- 
self the Right Hon. Lord Gordon. The circumstances 
narrated bore so close a resemblance to the transactions 
connected with Lord Glencaim, as to stimulate curiosity, 
and he resolved to procure, if possible, some details 
on the subject In this there was little difficulty. Mr 
Smith happened to have a friend in New York, and to 
him he wrote for information respecting the appearance 
and character of Gordon ; for if he were Glencaim who 
had fraudulently purchased a quantity of jewellery in 
Edinburgh, there might still be a possibility of getting 
payment sufficient to cover the loss» 

Li due time, a number of newspapers were received 
from New York, which left littie doubt that Gordon was 
the missing Glencaim. To place the matter beyond 
dispute, it would have been satisfactory to procure a 
photograph of Gordon from New York ; but such could 
not be suppUed. In that city numerous attempts had 
been made to get Gordon photographed, without avaiL 
His lordship was well aware that if his photograph were 
pot in circulation, it might reach England, and bring 
down upon him a host of tradesmen whom he had 
succeeded in swindling. Keenly on the alert, he was 
able to baffle every effort to be photographed. New 
York artists in the photographic line do not stick upon 
trifles to accomplish their object Denied access to his 
lordship^ one of them planted his apparatus on the top 
of a house opposite his hotel, and watched an oppor- 
tunity of taking a catch likeness of him when he 
appeared at any of the windows. All was in vain. 
Gordon took care never to keep his head steady for a 
single moment He kept it so constantiy shaking as to 
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defeat the operator. An attempt was made to photo- 
graph him when under examination in court, but this 
also failed. When his lordship saw the apparatus 
planted within clear view of his cotmtenance, he com- 
plained to the judge of the insult, and the persevering 
but disconcerted artist was forced to retire. On one 
occasion, a draughtsman, slyly peeping out from behind 
a person in the court, managed to take his likeness in 
pencil. The sketch, however, could not be called 
effective, and was of no practical service. As we write, 
this pencil sketch is on the table before us. 

Although no photograph of Gordon could be obtained 
from America, Mr Smith was fortunate in procuring a 
carte de visite of Glencaim from the office of the solicitor 
in London already mentioned, and this he transmitted 
to the attorneys employed by Gould in prosecuting 
Gordon, in New York. The carte de visite was received 
by the attorneys with a shout of delight It at once 
shewed that Glencaim and Gordon were one and the 
same person. Gould could now incontestably prove 
that the person he had credulously intrusted with his 
property was a roving English impostor. To satisfy the 
ends of justice, all that was required was to procure the 
attendance of Smith in New York. Mr Smith, how- 
ever, was in Scotland at the head of a large business 
concern, and a trip across the Atlantic, in order to be 
put in the witness-box, might neither be pleasant nor 
convenient Still, he must be induced to come at all 
hazards. The expense of doing so not to be thought 
of. Smith, in fact, without knowing it, was now master 
of the situation. 

Without anticipating any such summons, he received 
a telegram, beseeching him to come to New York on 
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important business. All his expenses would be paid by 
Mr Gould. And he would be so good as intimate his 
departure, and the name of the steam-vessel in which 
he took his passage. Considering what he had 
endured from Glencaim's proceedings, and desirous 
of pursuing a quiet life, Smith naturally shrunk from the 
adventure; on the other hand, from the possibihty of 
stopping the career of a man who had for years auda- 
ciously preyed on society, a strong sense of public duty 
overcame personal considerations. His partners in 
business did not quite relish the idea, but managing to 
overcome their scruples, he secured a berth in the mail- 
steamer Bataviay to sail from Liverpool on the 8th 
October 1872. 

In a small book printed for private circulation, Mr 
Smith gives a graphic account of his voyage and subse- 
quent excursions. He mentions that he was in a good 
ship, but the weather proved to be boisterous, and for 
several days he lay helpless in his berth, though in this 
respect he was not singular, * only seven out of a hun- 
dred and fifty cabin passengers being able to appear in 
the stateroom during the storm.* On the ninth day after 
leaving Liverpool, the vessel came in sight of Newfound- 
land; then, there was some trouble, if not danger, in 
sailing through the fogs, with the steam-whistle con- 
stantly sounding. No accident, however, happened, 
and the Batavia arrived safely at its destination on the 
morning of Sunday, October 20. The passengers were 
landed at New Jersey city, on the opposite side of the 
Hudson River from New York. A partyj he says, was 
waiting his arrival with a carriage and pair, and he was 
driven — carriage, horses, and all — on to one of the ferry- 
boats, across to the city of New York. Now begin 
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some experiences which he has modestly refrained from 
mentioning in his bobk. 

In the brief space which bad elapsed since toaching 
land, Mr Smith was unpleasantly made aware that his 
life was in danger, and that it would be necessary for 
him to exercise the greatest possible circumspection. 
A person would be constantly hovering round him to 
secure his personal safety. Partisans in the interest or 
direct employment of Gordon would not scruple to pat 
him hors de combat. Not agreeable intelligence this £ar 
a peacefully disposed Scotsman, that assassins were on 
the watch to stab or shoot him, and that he must take 
care what he was about Had he known of any such 
perils before leaving home, it is not the least likely that 
even imder any sense of public duty he would have 
budged from the family fireside. However, here he was, 
and had to make the best of things. 

The aspect of the lofty buildings, the crowded 
thoroughfares, and novelties of various kinds, helped 
to banish apprehensions of immediate danger. He was 
first driven to the Clarendon Hotel, where a splendid 
suite of rooms awaited him, and to which he was lifted 
by an elevator. The charge for the apartments was 
three pounds sterling a day ; but no matter what it was, 
Mr Smith's bills were to be all paid by Gould. With 
the hints he had received, and while Gordon was in 
New York, Mr Smith, neither in this superi> hotel nor 
in the Astor House, in which he was subsequently 
lodged, attended the table-cPhbte. He took all his meals 
in his own rooms, and by particular instruction did not 
shew himself in the passages. He usually kept the 
doors locked. This worthy individual, in feet, during 
much of the time he was in America, felt himself to be 
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a kind of prisono: under an escort The circumstance 
of having to exercise such extraoidinaiy precautions 
gives one an impressive idea of the state ctf society in 
New York, where, as has been sometimes observed, life 
is less secure than it is in Naples or Constantinople. 

Taken before the sujaeme court on the 30^1 October, 
Smith underwent a lengthened examination r^;arding 
Lord Qencaim and his transactions with him. His 
statements were dear and to the point He verified the 
photograph of Glencaim, which he had furnished to the 
prosecution, and it was fc»thwith maiked and bound up 
witii the proceedings. Now lying before us, we cannot 
but view it as a testimony to the value of the photo- 
graphic art in tracking out criminals, and bringing them 
to justice.* The witness produced notes which he had 
received in tiie course of business fix>m Glencaim, bear- 
ing the eail's coronet, the monogram H. G., and the 
signature H. Glencaim. These were also marked and 
put up along with the evidence. As an instance of his 
lordship's familiarity of intercourse and duplicity of 
character, he moitioned how cordially he spoke of 
Smith's eldest son, the lad of about twenty years of age, 
to whom he had benevolentiy given his advices. *I 
will tell you,' said his lordship, * what transpired when 
I was your boy's age : at breakfast-time my father called 
me into his room, and said to me : '^ Hubert, you have 
now come to that time of life when you are going to 
enter the world ; you know how bright your prospects 
are; deny yourself nothing; whatever your taste or 
inclination leads you to, gratify it; but never do an}^- 

* Copies of the photograph of Glencaim, alias Gordon, bearing 
a facsimile of his signature, may be procured from Mr John 
Horsburgh, photographer, 131 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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thing you would not like me to know;*' then his 
lordship addressing me: That is the advice I would 
give you regarding your boy.' 

In these legal proceedings, Mr Smith gave some other 
assistance both in New York and Philadelphia, and all 
things concurred to shew that the person styling himself 
The Right Honourable Lord Gordon, was no other tlian 
the adventurer in high life who had figured in England 
and Scotland under the title of Lord Glencaim. Gordon 
foresaw that, if he abided his trial for getting securities 
and money on false pretences, he would be proved to 
be a swindler of the first magnitude, and committed to 
prison for probably several years ; and that as Smith, the 
prime witness against him, could not intermediately be 
put out of the way, the best thing he could do would be 
to abscond, although in doing so a heavy loss would be 
suffered by those confiding individuals who had become 
his bail Like a despicable and selfish coward, Gordon 
secretly went off, and after a long and dreary journey, 
took refuge in Manitoba, a western province of Canada, 
on the shores of Lake Winnipeg, and adjoining the state 
of Minnesota, pertaining to the United States — ^the very 
heart of the North American continent 

Alas ! poor wretch, like a hunted wild animal, he was 
now put to his last shifts. All his stories about his 
immense wealth, his vast heritable property, his titles 
to nobility, his lordly coronet and monogram, were at 
length, in the most humiliating circumstances, discovered 
to be a downright cheat A terrible Nemesis was on 
his tracks. In the general economy of the world, it is 
observable, that even in momentous affairs, when some 
grand act of retributive justice is to be effected, matters 
go on in a very commonplace sort of way. We see 
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no miraculous demonstration. All comes about under 
determinate and imerring Providential laws, which the 
evil-doer can no more evade than he can vanquish the 
laws of gravitation. Glencaim, alias Gordon, perhaps 
imagined himself to be safe from pursuit, within the 
distant Canadian border, with a great wild country 
beyond to fall back upon even to the fastnesses of the 
Rocky Mountains. If this was his notion, he was mis- 
taken. How his remote retreat should have been dis- 
covered, is not within our knowledge, nor does it much 
signify. In the enormous diffusion of newspapers, 
letters passing through the post-office, and the electric 
telegraph, there were agencies sufficient to bring to light 
the very spot where he had taken refuge, although situ- 
ated thirteen hundred miles west of New York. 

Not by the vigilance of the criminal law was he 
traced, but by a person named Roberts, who (probably 
on behalf of others) had become bail for his appear- 
ance. Unfortunately, he did not go to work regularly. 
Gordon was within British territory, and could only be 
legally captured by the warrant of a British magistrate. 
Instead of adopting this means of securing him, he pro- 
cured a warrant from a United States magistrate, under 
which irregular process, two officers, one of them named 
Hay, crossed the frontier, and seized their unhappy 
victim. According to international law, this was un- 
doubtedly an error ; but it appears to have been sanc- 
tioned as not illegal by Wilson, a United States lawyer, 
on the ground that bailsmen could anywhere, and in 
any way, take the person for whom they were bound. 
A Manitoba newspaper, dating from Fort Garry, July 7, 
1873, gives an account of the affair : 

' The arrest of the so-called Lord Gordon, of Erie 

G 



r.?rrrIetT. is likeir %? lexd S9 an intcmatiaiial ooiii|iiicti* 
ti:::. T«o Micaeapolfs detectxres^ acdng under the 
auihorlrr of Mr SticketL ^iaror of Minneapolis and 
the advice of the principal lavrcR of that citjy anived 
3t Wczmipeg on the sd Tabr, obtained m ocrnvq^anoe^ 
and seized Gordon at a mead's hoose^ five miles fioa 
town« and dzore throogh Wlnnq)^ toward PembiDaon 
the trontier. The mends of Gocdon discovered die 
arrest, and telegraphed to Pembina to csqsture Ae 
Americans as kidnappers. The parties were broiig^ 
back and lodged in jaiL One or two residents woe 
also arrested as accessories^' Next daj, Bkacket^ Ae 
Ma}-or of Minneapolis* arrived with a view to assist Ae 
prisoners ; but as instigator of the proceedings, he was 
arrested alsa A day or two later, Gordon was **«»wiin^ 
in court regarding his arrest * He testified that lAile 
o\'erseeii^ some work done on his proper^ at Fort 
Garry he was approached by the prisoners, who said 
they were Miimeapolis otncers, and had a warrant tor 
his apprehensiorL He denied their authority to remove 
him, on a mere warrant issued by a Miimesota official, 
from the Dominion of Canada, and refused to go widi 
them. He was then overpowered, ironed, and placed 
in an ambulance, and driven forcibly toward the United 
States line, when he was relieved by the police of 
Manitoba.' 

The seizure of Gordon in the irregular manner men- 
tioned, caused a great commotion in Manitoba, and a 
serious judicial inquiry ensued, along with lengthened 
discussions and comments in the newspapers. We coib 
tent ourselves by cop3ring an explanation of the alleged 
outrage, issued by J. W. Taylor, United States consul 
in Manitoba, which throws some light on the subject: 
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• Gordon was arrested in New York for embezzlement 
Roberts rdeased Imn from prison by becoming his bail 
for thirly-seren thousand five hundred dollars. Gordon 
Tan awsy to Manitoba. As the bond was about to 
become forfdited, Roberts x>rocures proper exemplifica- 
tions of the bail-piece, and executes a power of attorney 
to Hay, aathonsing him to act Hay, with this autho- 
nty, goes with an assistant to Manitoba, and makes 
the arrest by common law. A bail has the right to take 
his principal wherever and whenever he can find him. 
When a prisoner is released from prison, he is consid- 
ered in the continual custody of his bail. This right is 
not controlled by state or national boundaries, but runs 
wherever the common law exists, if the right has not 
T3een taken away by statute treaties, and extractions of 
laws have nothing to do with the question. They relate 
to delivery for crimes. Gordon is not sought on account 
of embezzlement, but to relieve Roberts of his liability. 
There is no process, no international arrangement by 
which Roberts can obtain him. No governmental 
demand can be legally made or responded to for the 
purpose of restoring Gordon to his bail. Roberts must 
take him by his common law right What Roberts can 
'do, his duly authorised agent can do. The taking 
t)f Gordon by Hay was no violation of law. The 
common law right exists in Manitoba, uncontrolled by 
any statitte. It has been frequeuitly ruled in the United 
States that the bail had the right to come firom one state 
into another to take his principal The jurisdictions of 
the different states tire as distinct as those of New York 
and Manitoba, and they are vested wholly on the 
common law principle, equally in force here as there. 
With this exposition, I submit that the gravity of the 
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question involved, as well as the interests of both 
countries, required that all testimony which the defence 
is prepared to shew should be admitted, and as an act 
of international courtesy, that Mr Wilson may be heard 
during the present examination. I think it not inappro- 
priate for me to add that from an examination and 
knowledge of all the facts, it will appear that there, was 
no intention on the part of any one to violate the inter- 
national law or to insult this government, but that every 
one connected with it sincerely believed that he was 
acting in accordance with his legal right' 

A plausible explanation this; but it did not satisfy 
the court which had the matter under consideration. 
There had been an unjustifiable outrage on interna- 
tional rights. We cannot go into a formal history of 
the embroilment The end of it was that Brackett, the 
Mayor of Minneapolis, was released, and the two United 
States officers were tried and imprisoned for their 
offence. Gordon continued at liberty to go where he 
liked. He did not long remain at Fort Garry, but 
disappeared, no one could exactly say where. There 
were all sorts of rumours; one of them, that he had 
gone across the prairies towards the Rocky Mountains ; 
another that he had proceeded in the direction of 
Toronto and Montreal It is uncertain where he was, 
or how he was squandering his money. One fact is 
indisputable; he again cast up in Manitoba in the 
summer of 1874, and took up his residence at a place 
called Headingly. Like the moth fluttering round the 
candle, he might almost be said to court destruction. 
It came swiftly. 

Meanwhile, what of Thomas Smith of Marshall and 
Sons? On the disappearance of Gordon from New 
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York, in 1872, Mr Smith made a short tour by way of 
Albany and the Falls of Niagara to Toronto, accom- 
panied by twa conductors or guardians, who had hopes 
<^ hearing something of the fugitive at the different 
places visited. Nothing, however, could be heard of 
him; and his two companions, in their capacity of 
detectives, proposed to extend the journey to Montreal. 
To this. Smith demurred. He had spent a fortnight in 
America; it was not his business to go hunting for 
Gordon up and down the country; he had affairs to 
look after at home; if the detectives pleased, they 
might pursue the search at Montreal, or anjrwhere else 
in Canada, but he must return to Scotland. As a 
compromise, he went before a police magistrate at 
Toronto, and procured a warrant for the apprehension 
of Gordon on a charge of swindling the firm he repre- 
sented. Leaving the warrant behind him, he now 
returned home, taking his passage in the steamer Java 
from New York, and arriving at Liverpool on the 17 th 
November. 

The investigations of the detectives were not imme- 
diately successful ; and only by a fresh impulse commu- 
nicated by New York lawyers, was Smith's warrant made 
practically available in 1874. On the ist August of 
that year, Gordon was arrested at Headingly in Mani- 
toba. The story of his capture is almost too painful to 
be told, but the strange narrative would be incomplete 
without it We gather particulars from the deposition 
of Alexander Munro, a Toronto police-officer who 
executed the arrest 

Arriving at the house in which Gordon was residing, 
and introduced to his presence, *I told him,' says 
Munro, ^that I had come to arrest him, and that I had 
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a warrant He asked if it was another case of kidnap- 
ping, and I said it was not, but eveiytiiing r^golai^ and 
I shewed him the warrant He said it was all rights 
and just glancing at it, professed himself ready to go^ 
Only, he wished to be allowed to put on warmer dothesL 
He got dressed, and was all ready to go, with the excep* 
tion of a Scotch cap, which he wished to get fix>m the 
bedroom. I closely followed him. On entering the 
bedro(Hn, he laid hold of a loaded pistol, and declaring 
that he would not move a step further, he put the pistol 
to his head. I made a rush to prevent his shooting 
but it was too late. He pulled the trigger, and shot 
himself through the head. He sank down and died 
almost immediately.' 

So there was the finish of one of the most extra- 
ordinary impostors of our time. A coroner's inquest 
was held on the body, the verdict being, that Gordon, 
while labouring under the excitement arising from his 
arrest, had shot himself with a pistol, causing death. 
It appeared from inquiries that he had been in the 
habit of giving away jewellery, and had litde left Even 
his money had been spent, for on searching his pockets 
there was found only the sum of thirty-seven cents— 
eighteenpence-halfpenny ! That was apparendy all he 
possessed out of his Enormous ill-gotten gains ! Whethei; 
since his decease, Gould has succeeded in recovering 
the securities about which he carried on a litigation 
against Gordon, is not known to us. 

In none of the printed proceedings or elsewhere, is 
there a scrap of intelligence concerning the real name, 
or the relatives of this remarkable person. Perhaps 
only a few persons know who or what he was, who 
were his parents, or where he was born. It would be 
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curious to kncrr if any one lamented his Wrecked 
^portanitie& of weltdoii^, or mourned his deplorable 
fate. At tmxes he spoke of his mother being a gay 
ladyv but that she and his father were dead. He 
likewise said he had been educated at Cambridge, 
vhidi we leazn is not correct From occasional hints 
in his conrersationy his Christian name was Hubert, 
tiiough on that there can be placed no dependence. 
Hiis assumption of nobility was proved to have no 
warrant in &.ct By those who had the misfortune to 
have dealings with him, his manner is described as 
having been charming and faultless. Nor can it be said 
he was all bad. There were good points in his character. 
He was generous in his distribution of charity, and 
we are told that, while figuring as Lord Glencaim in 
Forfarshire, he tmderiy and with assiduity nursed a 
gentleman, his neighbour, through a serious illness. On 
all hands it is admitted that he possessed talents which, 
if put to a good use, could scarcely have failed to 
raise him to honourable distinction. As an explanation 
of his de^H^vity, it is alleged that he had formed inti- 
macies withy and been d^noralised by, that extensive 
class of gainblers, fraudulent speculators, and dishonest 
projectors of foreign loans, who have latterly brought 
discredit on the higher departments of London 
society, into which, strangely enough, they have gained 
admission. 

There might perhaps be another version of Gordon's 
depravity. We hear of no confederate in his swindling 
transactions. Apparently an isolated individual, he 
relied on his own peculiar strategy. This would almost 
lead to the impression that he was to a degree mad. 
Lunatics, it is known, do not combine. They act inde- 
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pendently, each from his own deranged fancies. At 
anyrate, there was something maniacal in Gordon. He 
had a mania for stealing and swindling, but he had 
equally a mania for lavishly giving away that which he 
so fraudulently acquired. In short, his perversities might 
have been as much matter for medical as for judicial 
inquiry. The last fatal act of this incomprehensible 
being demonstrated an acute sense of what he had 
brought himself to by his ingeniously contrived rogueries. 
Unable to brook the ignominy of being paraded as a 
convict, stripped of his ridiculous and long-sustained 
pretensions to rank, he forthwith unpreparedly rushed to 
his last account, and while still a young man sunk into 
an unhonoured grave. We leave every one to apply the 
moral that may be readily drawn from such an extra- 
ordinary career, and the melancholy catastrophe by 
which it was so abruptly terminated. 

In concluding our tragi-comic drama of real life, it 
would be improper not to say that Mr Smith, who had 
unwillingly been brought so prominently forward, looks 
back on the affair with anything but agreeable emotions. 
Considering the trouble and vexation he experienced, he 
might well say with Burns, though in a very different 
spirit — 

But I '11 remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a' that thou hast done for me. 
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A HUNDRED years ago, there dwelt in the village of 
^^ Waldorf, near Heidelberg, a peasant named Astor. 
He was married, and along with his wife and grown-up 
children, he toiled for a livelihood in the neighbouring 
fields. Waldorf was one of those quiet German villages 
which never seem to undergo any sort of change, and 
where, from the absence of stir, you might imagine that 
the inhabitants are asleep in their sun-baked dwellings. 
They are, however, anything but asleep. At early mom, 
they maybe seen trudging forth in family groups, to their 
daily labour in the fields, where, drudging till night- 
fall, their only food is of the humblest possible descrip- 
tion — a lump of brown bread, or so, with at the best a 
little milk, or a mouthful of very poor wine. An honest, 
hard-working set of people they were, and still continue 
to be, many of them being descendants of those unhappy 
inhabitants of the Palatinate who suffered so greatly 
during the devastating wars in the seventeenth century. 
Astor, the father of the family, appears to have been 
a man of pious character, with correct notions of the 
value of thrift and diligent industry. He had four sons, 
each of whom was trained to early rising, and taught to 
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devote a certain portion of time to reading the Bible 
and saying prayers before going forth to daily pursuits. 
So reared, and with encouraging advices from their 
mother, the boys aspired to rise above the ordinary 
routine of labour at Waldorf. Two of them left the old 
home to push their way in the world. Of these, one 
got employment in London as a maker of musical 
instruments, for which he had a taste ; and the other 
emigrated to America. The musical instrument maker 
being successful in his calling, invited John Jacob, one 
of his younger brothers, to join him, and for the time 
these two carried on business together. John Jacob 
Astor, who was bom 17th July 1763, was in his six* 
teenth year when he arrived in London to assist his 
elder brother. He resided in London for about four 
years, during which he acquired a facility in speaking 
the English language, which contributed greatly to his 
success in life. The temptations of the metropolis 
were powerless to divert him from his duties. He rose 
every morning at four o'clock, never forgot his devo- 
tional exercises, and wrought hard at his business. Of 
an enterprising turn, and with a fancy for emigrating to 
the United States, then newly established, he sailed for 
Baltimore in 1783, being then no more than twenty 
years of age. He carried with him a small consign- 
ment of musical instruments — not more, we believe, 
than five pounds worth of flutes — which he was to try to 
sell on commission. A chance circumstance led him 
to abandon the musical instrument trade. On the 
voyage, he became acquainted with a person who 
strongly recommended him to exchange his consignment 
of instruments for furs, and take these to England for 
sale. Young Astor, on consideration, followed the 
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advice. He sold his parcel of instruments in New 
Yoiky bon^^t fiirs^ and brought them to London, 
where they met with a speedy and profitable sale. 

This fortunate incident was the turning-point in his 
fortune. He threw himself with eagerness into the fur- 
trade, in which^ as is pretty well known, from Wash- 
ington Irving^s Astoria^ he had a remarkable career. 
B^inning on the narrowest scale, but bringing to his 
task a persevering industry, rigid economy, and strict 
integrity, along with a sagacity quick to grasp and con- 
vert every circumstance to his advantage, he gradually 
improved his ppsition, which was at first nothing but 
that of an obscure citizen in New York. For a number 
of years he dealt in fiu:s derived chiefly from Canada, to 
which they were brought by the Indians ; but at length, 
about 1809, he succeeded in establislung an Ameri- 
can Fur Company, principally by means acquired by 
his painstaking industry. The object of the Company 
was to establish trading-posts along the Missouri and 
Columbia Rivers, connecting them with inferior posts 
in the interior, to which peltries could be brought by 
trappers and Indians. From the main posts on the 
Columbia River the skins were to be sent by vessels 
round Cape Horn to New York ; or alternatively, the 
vessels were to take the furs across the Pacific to 
Canton, and thence bring Chinese goods to the United 
States. It was altogether a gigantic imdertaking, which 
involved not only a large sum of money, but prodigious 
skill and tact as regards management, and the employ- 
ment of a corps of agents of various kinds. 

While an expedition was fitted out to proceed by 
sea to the mouth of the Columbia River, another 
expedition, was set on foot by land and river to travel 
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across tlie North American continent The command 
of this latter expedition was given to Mr Hunt, one of 
the partners, who was noted for his great ability, cool- 
ness, and courage. Mr Hunt set out on this extremely 
hazardous enterprise in 1810. The first thing he did 
was to visit Montreal, to pick up recruits, consisting of 
coureurs des hois, or rangers of the woods, and voyageurs 
from the disbanded herd usually to be found loitering 
about the place. 

* These men,' as Irving explains, ' would set out from 
Montreal with canoes well stocked with goods, with 
arms and ammunition, and would make their way up the 
mazy and wandering rivers that interlace the vast forests 
of the Canadas, coasting the most remote lakes, and 
creating new wants and habitudes among the natives. 
Sometimes they sojourned for months among them, 
assimilating to their tastes and habits with the happy 
facility of Frenchmen; adopting in some degree the 
Indian dress, and not unfrequently taking to themselves 
Indian wives. Twelve, fifteen, eighteen months would 
often elapse without any tidings of them, when they 
would come sweeping their way down the Ottawa in 
full glee, their canoes laden down with packs of beaver- 
skins ; and now came their turn for revelry and extrava- 
gance.* The kindred class of voyageurs, who also 
sprang out of the fur-trade, still formed a fraternity 
who were employed as carriers and assistants in long 
internal expeditions of travel and traffic, proceeding by 
means of boats and canoes on the rivers and lakes. 
* Their dress is generally half-civilised, half-savage. 
They wear a capot or surcoat made of a blanket, a 
striped cotton shirt, cloth trousers or leathern leggings, 
moccasins of deer-skin, and a belt of variegated worsted, 
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from which are suspended the knife, tobacco-pouch, and 
other implements. Their language is of the same pie- 
bald character, being a French patois, embroidered with 
Indian and English words and phrases. The lives of 
the voyageurs are passed in wild and extensive rovings, 
in the service of individuals, but more especially of the 
fur-traders. They are generally of French descent, and 
inherit much of the gaiety and lightness of heart of 
their ^ ancestors, being full of anecdote and song, and 
ever ready for the dance. They inherit, too, a fund of 
civility and complaisance ; and instead of that hardness 
and grossness which men in laborious life are apt to 
indulge towards each other, they are mutually obliging 
and accommodating; interchanging kind offices, yield- 
ing each other assistance and comfort in every emer- 
gency, and using the familiar appellations of " cousin " 
and "brother," when there is in fact no relationship. 
Their natural good-will is probably heightened by a 
conomunity of adventure and hardship in their preca- 
rious and wandering life. No men are more submissive 
to their leaders and employers, more capable of endur- 
ing hardship, or more good-humoured under privations. 
Never are they so happy as when on long and rough 
expeditions, toiling up rivers or coasting lakes ; encamp- 
ing at night on the borders, gossiping round their fires, 
and bivouacking in the open air.' 

After a variety of adventures in which great hardships 
were endured, Mr Hunt and party reached the Columbia 
River, and finally arrived at Astoria, such being the 
name of what was to be the trading-post of departure 
by sea. Misfortunes had already overtaken the Com- 
pany. The vessel despatched by Mr Astor was wrecked, 
and from fresh expeditions there ensued no practical 
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benefit The breaking oat of the war betwixt Ckeat 
Britain and the United States was the £nal blow given 
to the concern. Fort Astoria fell into flie hands of the 
British; and the American Fur Company thereupon 
partially breaking up, liie trade in peltries was forthwith 
engrossed by &e North-west Company and other assoc^ 
ations. Although Mr Astor's plans had so &r proved 
disastrous, he did not repine, but continued to trade 
in furs, and to engage in other advantageous enterprisesL 
So realising a small fortune, he began to invest money 
in the purchase of land in and about New Yotk, the 
rapid growth of which he foresaw must soon vastly raise 
the value of real estate. These calculations proved 
correct The property he acquired rose in some 
instances to a hundred times the price originally paid 
for it He also erected numerous public and private 
buildings in a handsome style, which he advantageously 
let One way and another, he realised the largest 
fortune ever, till that time, accumulated in America, 
amounting to twenty millions of doUars, or four millions 
of pounds sterling. 

As mere money-making is not to be highly com- 
mended, the extraordinary success of John Jacob Astor 
cannot merit anything like a eulogium. We give his 
story only as offering a remarkable instance of extra- 
ordinary shrewdness, and persevering diligence in ordi- 
nary pursuits. It is stated that he continued through 
life to be an early riser, to be scrupulously attentive to 
his business concerns, and to be noted fcM* fair dealing. 
So long as he was able, he took daily exercise on horse- 
back. He was by no means stingy in money matters, 
but contributed pretty largely to charities. Amidst the 
bosom of his family and friends, he drew out existence 
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pleasanti!y, and was till the last exemplary as regards 
religious duties. He died at New York, 29th March 
1848, at the lipe age of eighty-five years. 

Not till after the death of John Jacob Astor, was the 
extent of his munificence known. Among the chari- 
table provisions in his will, the first worthy of mention 
was a bequest of fifty thousand dollars for the benefit 
of the poor of Waldorf, his native village, a sum which 
the Grand Duke of Baden judiciously applied for the 
instruction of young persons who would otherwise have 
been destitute of education. There was a still grander 
bequest It was the sum of four hundred thousand 
dollars— eighty thousand pounds sterling — ^to found and 
maintain a public library in New York, where an insti- 
tution of this kind, if only for general refierence, was 
greatly wanted. Under Xhit management of trustees, 
the Astor libraiy, as it is called, was established in a 
handsome edifice erected for the purpose. The collec- 
tion of books, drawn from every European country, is 
much esteemed for its value in promoting literary study. 
For this crowning act of beneficence, the memory of 
John Jacob Astor is worthy of all honour. Let others 
who have the means, whether in America or Europe, go 
and do likewise. 

The greater portion of the fortune of John Jacob 
Astor was inherited by his son, William R Astor, who, 
following .up his father's arrangements, continued to 
augment his acquired wealth by sedulous perseverance, 
until his decease, which took place on the 24th 
November 1875. William B. Astor is reputed to have 
had none of his father's daring genius. His life was not 
devoid of generous deeds, but froxa the time he suc- 
ceeded to his father's estate, at fifty-six years of agc^ 
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accumulation was his absorbing object The followng 
sketch of the character and career of this second of the 
Astors, appears in the Spectator newspaper : * He had 
been trained to watch his father's property, and for the 
rest of his life he pursued unswervingly a single purpose 
— that of so managing " the Astor Estate " that it should 
grow greater in his hands. He was not a mean man, 
still less a miser, any more than he was a generous one. 
He thought his father had not distributed quite enough 
among some relatives, and in a moderate, sensible way, 
at a cost of a few thousands, he remedied all the defici- 
encies he perceived. He heard that the trustees of the 
Astor Library, after their large expenditure on buildings, 
had hardly adequate funds for book-buying, and he 
added forty thousand pounds to his father's gift of 
eighty thousand. He gave, when asked, to charities, and 
not illiberally; but his usual cheque was one for two 
hundred pounds, and he is only once recorded to have 
made a donation of ten thousand pounds at once. He 
lived also liberally, with a town-house and large country 
place ; but he lived moderately, spending on himself and 
his charities but a fraction of his income, secluding 
himself very much from the public eye, and taking no 
visible part in the business of the city or republic He 
never became a director in any of the undertakings in 
which he held shares. His work for twenty-seven years 
was merely to manage his property, to cover his father's 
lands with large houses, till shortly before his death he 
possessed seven hundred and twenty, most of them of 
the first class and in the richest quarters, and to invest 
his yearly accumulations in the safest investments he 
could find. He never speculated or dealt on 'Change, 
or went in for grand coups^ but steadily added house • to 
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house and share to share, working all the while as if he 
had still his bread to make. His office was as large as 
that of any great contractor, and he superintended it 
himself, going down every day when in town to busi- 
ness, and keeping all under him at work. He paid well, 
and he must have had some judgment in men, for he 
was well served, and had the art of inducing his agents 
to give up their whole Hves to his service. He had, too, 
a certain fidelity to his work and to the estate, and, we 
believe, put a clause in his leases under which he alone 
should undertake all repairs — z. branch of work involv- 
ing excessive labour and no profit It is probable that 
while he adhered steadfastly to his own plan of life, and 
watched his fortune accumulating, he was a weary man, 
who thought life had very little to give, and had some- 
thing of a dislike' for the wealth which had made him 
such a name. He seemed to be governed, possibly 
from habit, by a sense of duty to the estate which he 
had watched so long — ^by a feeling that to diminish it, 
even for great objects, would be in some sense a moral 
wrong. It may even be surmised that he was conscious 
of this feeling, and a little ashamed of it, broader ideas 
flitting occasionally before his mind. There is some- 
thing to our ears excusatory in his frequent remark that 
his wealth brought him nothing but a maintenance and 
a daily round of work, and the burdensome reputation 
of being the richest man in the Union. Nevertheless, 
he never intermitted his toil, but from i860 to 1873 
increased his buildings, till he was popularly described 
as " the Landlord of New York," and was possessed of a 
fortune which the Tribune says is variously estimated, 
but may reach ten millions sterling. We have heard it 
estimated, not by vulgar rumoiurs, but by grave capi- 
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talists, who had an interest in knowing the tnilliy at a 
very much larger sum ; but ¥ast as the transactions of 
W. B. Astor were, Wall Street is shrewdy and the 
Tribunes estimate is likely to be found, when the 
property is valued for the sucxression, the terms of which 
are still unknown, very near the truth. John Jacob 
Astor certainly left four million pounds, most of it pro- 
ducing more than six per cent ; and allowing even 
forty thousand pounds a year for expenditure and 
management charges, the savings of twenty-seven 3rears 
under such management as Mr W. R Astor's, added to 
the original fortune, cannot amount to much less than 
ten millions, and may prove to be much more. It is to 
be observed, however, that the houses will be valued at 
a period of unusual depreciation. If the amount we 
have stated should be realised, Mr Astor's fortune was 
one of the largest ever at the disposal of a single man, 
unfettered by the responsibilities of a house like the 
Rothschilds, or by settlements such as reduce the 
London dukes to life-tenancies.' 

As John Jacob Astor named a grandson as one of the 
Trustees of the Library he founded in New York, we 
assume that the magnificent fortune left by William R 
Astor is duly inherited by this representative of the 
family. The third of the Astors may be ranked among 
those extraordinarily rich men whose wealth is reckoned 
by millions. It is generally stated that the late Mr 
Astor was the richest man in the States, but we see 
that this is controverted by the Califomians ; they aver 
that the richest is Mr John Mackey, who ten years ago 
was a working miner, and now owns gold-mines which 
bring him an income of ten millions of dollars, or two 
millions of pounds sterling, annually. Be this as it 
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may, it seems to be understood that the representative 
of the late Mr Astor has inherited property to the value 
of ten millions sterling. There are rich men in Great 
Britain, but we fancy none can come up to this. What 
any one can rationally do with such enormous wealth, 
would be difficult to say. To disperse it in an extra- 
vagant style of living, would be a crime, the height of 
folly. To give away large sums in charitable donations 
might have a pauperising tendency, and do more harm 
than good. Much could certainly be done to public 
advantage in the sanitary improvement of cities, in 
helping educational movements, in founding libraries 
where they are likely to be appreciated, in measures for 
civilising countries still in a state of semi-barbarism, and 
in well-conceived scientific enterprises beyond the reach 
of ordinary appliances. 

The very thought of ten millions being accuniulated 
in the coarse of two generations creates a degree of 
wonder. Suppose that the sum is not to end there, but 
to go on accumulating at the same ratio during a third 
and a fourth generation, the result becomes a little 
overwhelming. Meanwhile, without going into specula- 
tions as to the future, we may hope that a decently 
good use will be made of the colossal fortune founded 
by J<An Jacob Astor, who, at the outset of life, as we 
have seen, was nothing more than a poor boy in the 
village of Waldorf. 
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T PROPOSE giving one of my early recollections, 
-^ which lately turned up in the memory of the past 
It refers to an incident which occurred only a few years 
after the beginning of the present century, when I was 
a boy at the burgh school of Peebles, a small town on 
the Tweed. The school in its way had a somewhat 
superior reputation, and drew to it pupils from a distance 
of several miles around. Trudging in all weathers, the 
children of farmers and ploughmen came to be educated 
along with boys and girls belonging to the town. What- 
ever they were, all were treated alike, and the inter- 
mingling of classes was never found to be in any 
respect disadvantageous ; on the contrary, there sprung 
up agreeable acquaintanceships between the town and 
country boys that were mutually useful and agreeable. 

Among the crowd of country lads who thronged in 
daily, there was one I have some cause to remember. 
His name was Rob Graham. I will try to give a picture 
of Rob. Imagine a sturdy boy of twelve years of age, 
well knit togetiier, barelegged and barefooted in summer, 
with coarse red hair surmounting a brow so large that 
one would say there were good brains under it. Rob's 
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face was placid like that of an old man, and I think was 
slightly marked with small-pox, as was then not at all 
unusual His dress, of a simple kind, consisted of a 
pair of dingy corduroy trousers and waistcoat, and a 
short coat of that coarse fabric known as Galashiels blue, 
with two broad metal buttons staring out behind ; which 
buttons, from their well-worn appearance, had probably 
embellished a succession of coats of Rob's father and 
grandfather ; for in those days buttons were buttons, and 
went through a good deal of service before being dis- 
missed. As the fastenings of the dress could with a rive 
of the hand be rapidly torn asunder, the wearer could at 
any moment throw off clothes and shirt and plunge into 
the river stark naked. As Rob's leather cap, stuck on 
the top of his shock of red hair, was worth very little, 
we should deal liberally in estimating his whole equip- 
ment at the value of twenty shillings. 

What signifies, however, the outside of boys ? Who 
cares a farthing how they are dressed? The bodily 
physique and interior of the skull are the things really 
worth caring for. Rob's big square face and promi- 
nent brow shewed there was something in him. Poorly 
dressed as he appeared at school, he took the shine out 
of boys decked out with frills, shoes, and stockings. 
There was not a boy who shewed more dextqity at 
* duck,' a game of pitching a heavy stone at a marie, or 
who ran with greater vigour at * shinty,' on the school 
green* Rob was also a good boxer, and few boys, as 
the saying is, * dared to take him up.' Yet Rob was a 
good-humoured and merry fellow, who did not want to 
quarrel with anybody. He even condescended to make 
himself agreeable to the girls in the school, by hopping 
on one leg in their game which they called * the beds,* 
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and in dexterously throwing up small shells to be 
caught on the back of the hand, and locally known as 
the ' chucks.' Then he was so obliging. If he saw a 
poor woman carrying with difficulty a backful of clothes 
to be bleached on the banks of the mill-stream, he 
would offer to help her, and did so without any hope of 
reward. No wonder that this poor boy made friends, 
and was respected for his good conduct and gallantry. 
By birth a peasant By nature a hero ! 

There in memory does Rob Graham stand before 
me. Miserably attired and educated, knowing nothing 
of the world outside the tranquil valley in which he 
was bom, Rob had the dash and courage of a Crusader. 
By some imaccountable feeling, I felt interested in 
him. I saw him daily seated in the left-hand comer of 
the school as you go in, poring over his lesson, or play- 
ing some prank when the master's back was turned. On 
one occasion, I pointed out to him how to work out a 
question in arithmetic on his slate; and at another time 
afforded some little advice as to his style of penmanship 
in writing *a piece* for the public Examination by 
ministers, magistrates, and other great people. 

The trifling intercourse I had with Rob led me to 
make inquiries about his origin and place of residence. 
It was a simple story. He was the son of a small 
farmer, or at least the occupant of a cottage and a few 
acres, known as Kailzie Park Foot The place was a 
kind of offshoot of the park or pleasure-grounds con- 
nected with the mansion of Kailzie, and situated on the 
south bank of the Tweed, at the distance of about three 
miles eastward from Peebles. Possibly, Rob's father 
had a charge of the pleasure-grounds, or he looked after 
the hedges and ditches on the property, or did some 
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Other work for the laird^ for which he was allowed the 
cottage, a cow's grass, and certain money perquisites ; 
by all which a decent appearance wai^ kept up. The 
family was not large. 

Rob had a sister, Jenny, two years younger than him- : 
self, who got a little schooling, but only in summer, as 
she was unable to undergo the severity of winter travel 
to and fro. She was a pretty and interesting girl Jeipiy, 
with flaxen ringlets and bright intelligent eyes. Though 
meagrely dressed in a gingham frock, and barefooted, 
she had a certain lady-like appearance. And that is 
what may be occasionally seen among school-girls of a 
humble dass. However poor be their dress, we see in 
their graceful figure, their gentle manner, their flowing 
hair, their sparkling intelligent eyes, that they are ladies 
by nature, and would, if polished up, do credit to any 
society in the kingdom. Such was Jenny Graham, who, 
unconscious of her girlish beauty, was an object of 
general admiratioxL With good taste, as a bit of deco- 
ration, she often had a rose or a spink, or sprig of 
honeysuckle, stuck in the breast of her dress. The 
boys at the school called her * The Flower of Kailzie.' 

As children together, Rob and Jenny grew up with 
brotherly and sisterly affection. In autumn, Rob visited 
and climbed the gean-trees at Haystoun Bum, to bring 
home a capful of geans or wild-cherries for Jenny. 
Sometimes ascending the hills he would spend hours in 
seeking for and gathering * craw-croups,' a kind of wild 
bilberries, from the lofty ridges which overlook the 
valley of The Glen — ^all to be a posie or offering to 
sister Jenny. Requiting these attentions, she accom- 
panied him to the Torwood when he went to scale the 
,tall pine-trees in quest of young rooks. And the two 
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had often rambles along the river-bank from Cardrona 
to Kingsmeadows, on which occasions it was no un- 
usual thing to see them seated on the green margin of a 
little peninsula which diagonally juts into the water. It 
is a pleasant spot, nearly opposite the ruins of Hors- 
brugh Castle, which picturesquely crown the height on 
the northern side of the river. Here, on the edge of 
the peninsula, grew quantities of tall rushes, with 
which Rob cleverly plaited head ornaments and neck- 
laces for Jenny, who, proud of her rustic decorations, 
scampered home with them in the glee of innocent 
childhood. 

There was but one drawback in the pleasure derived 
by Jenny from these river-side rambles. She felt pretty 
safe as far as the small peninsula. Beyond that, west- 
ward along the green haugh towards Scott's Mill, she 
apprehended danger. On the opposite bank was the 
farm of Eshiels, laid out in handsomely shaped fields, 
and environed with some young plantations. In one or 
other of these spacious fields there was ordinarily a herd 
of cows grazing, attended by a formidable bull, of which 
little Jenny Graham could not help being afraid. She 
had some reason to be so. One day, being sent by her 
mother on an errand to the family at Scott's Mill, she 
was tripping merrily along the green haugh, V<rhe»to her 
dismay the Eshiely bull, as it was familiarly termed, left 
the herd and at a smart trot made for the river, as if 
to cross and attack her. The bull had possibly been 
roused by seeing a scarlet tippet on the neck of the 
young maiden. Be that as it may, the animal, bellowing 
with rage, plunged into the stream at a spot where it 
could be easily forded, and would inevitably have 
carried out its malicious intention of tossing and goring, 
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perhaps kiUing, Jenny, but for her presence of mind. 
She got out of reach of the ferocious beast by hastily 
scrambling over a wall that bounded Kailzie Park, and 
taking refuge in the policy was safe from pursuit. Being 
for the time circumvented, the bull looked glaringly over 
the wall, and with a growl which sounded like a threat 
of taking its revenge some other day, it slowly retreated 
to its pastures on the other side of the Tweed. 

Jenny never forgot her fright on the occasion. As 
soon as her brother Rob came home from school in the 
afternoon, she told him of the affair, and that after this 
she* did not dare to go with him in his rambles along 
the river-bank, at least not so far as the ground opposite 
Eshiels. Rob heard his sister's story, and from that 
moment resolved to punish the Eshiely bull for running 
after and frightening Jenny. He had indeed for some 
time been pondering on a plan for quelling this torment 
of the neighbourhood. 

* Keep yourseP easy, Jenny, lass,' said Rob ; ' I 'H 
mak' the Eshiely bull pay for chasing you. He'll no 
try that again.' 

* But, Rob,' replied his sister, ' what can you do to 
the bull ? You 're only a laddie, and you may get into 
trouble. He 's an awfu' beast the Eshiely bull. Let 
him alane. Dinna gang near him, Rob; dinna gang 
near him!' 

* I tell you to keep yoursel' easy about me, Jenny. I 
ken fine what to do. It will be capital fun, and I '11 be 
as safe as if I were at hame. 

Jenny knew Rob's resolute character, and having also 
some confidence in his discretion, let the matter drop. 
Still she felt uneasy about what might prove a serious 
misadventure. It is not surprising that the affectionate 
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girl was uneasy. Here was a poor lad unprovided with 
firearms or any lethal weapon by which he could inflict 
an injury on an animal so jealous oi approach, so 
dangerous when threatened with attack, and yet he was 
confident that he would successfiilly, and wilii little or 
no hazard to himself, impose a heavy vengeance on the 
bulL He would not do it skulkingly or unfairly. He 
would go to work with the spirit of a sportsman. If 
the bull came to grief, it would have itself to blame. 
Biave ladl like Harry Bluff, 'though rated a boy, 
he 'd the soul of a man !' In the depths of his conscious- 
ness, Rob had made up his mind what he should do^ 
without consulting any one as to his extraordinaiy 
project 

It was necessary, however, in order to carry out the 
campaign, that Rob should have two or three confede- 
rates of his own age. These he was not long in securing 
for the Eshiely bull was a public nuisance, and the 
youths all round about would gladly take part in any 
scheme that promised to give the monster a suitable 
chastisement for its audacity. The lads whom he 
enlisted in the adventure were three school companions 
who lived in the neighbourhood. They were Tam 
Jackson, son of a ploughman at Laverlaw; Willie 
Ramage, a son of the farmer at Whitehaugh; and Sandy 
Clapperton, son of the grieve at Cardrona Mains. All 
entered cordially into the proposed scheme. It was 
explained to them that they were to be mere helpers or 
onlookers. Rob was to take upon himself the heavy 
end of the business. The prospect opened out to them 
was perfectly charming. It would be the nicest thing 
they had ever had all their days. 

Like the stage-manager of a theatre in superintending 
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a morning rehearsal, Rob schooled the three boys in 
their several and collective duties. To speak in the 
language of the Spanish Bull-ring, they were to act as 
€huloSy idiose duty consists in waving flags and other- 
wise distracting the attention of the bull, while the 
nutfadorhzs the responsibility of despatching the animal. 
Rob was to be the matador^ only he had no intention of 
killing ^e bulL All he proposed to do was to inflict a 
punishment that would teach him better behaviour. It 
was agreed that next Saturday, if the weather kept fair, 
the play should come ofl*, and all were to be at their 
post under a tree at Scott's Mill at a specified hour. 
Meanwhile nothing on any account was to be whispered 
on the subject 

It was a wellrdevised drama. All depended on its 
proper performance. Rob was fortunately well ac- 
quainted with the scene of operations. Bom and reared 
within a stone's throw of the Tweed, on its south bank, 
he knew every rapid and pool within a stretch of three 
or four miles. From KaUzie Park Foot for a certain 
distance westward, the water was comparatively shallow, 
and it was hereabouts that the Eshiely bull had forded 
the stream in pursuit of little Jenny Graham. Farther 
up, the water deepens until it becomes an unusually 
deep and broad pool, just where the river makes a 
sudden bend at Scotf s MilL Boy as he was, and with 
a miserable apparatus, Rob had fished every inch of the 
water with fly as well as worm bait, and had now and 
then brought home a few small trouts to his mother. 
One thing he was set upon. It was to try to catch a 
large lamprey, or *ramper eel,' as the Peebles boys 
called it, which, considered to be a dangerous water- 
snake, was a terror to juveniles wading the river. The 
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lamprey was known to lurk somewhere in the deep 
pool at Scott's Mill. 

Rob considered it would be of no use trying to lure 
the dreaded creature with an ordinary line and bait 
He constructed a round wicker-basket, with a hole in 
the side, in the manner of a mouse-trap, which would 
allow the eel to get in, but not to get out Inclosing a 
bait of garbage and a stone to sink it, the wicker trap 
was tethered to the shore by a strong cord to a stake, 
and pitched into the middle of the river. Rob's fore- 
sight and skill were rewarded. Next morning, he had 
the satisfaction of hauling in the trap with the lamprey 
in a.rampagious humour inside. It was, as I recollect 
— for I went to see it, stretched on the sward below 
Scott's Mill — a huge creature, four to five feet long, 
with seven holes or gills whereby to breathe on each 
side of its head, while it firmly sucks itself to any object 
with its mouth. Among all the youngsters of the 
district from Howford to Peebles, Rob rendered himself 
famous by having caught the ramper eel, and by having 
skinned it too. As a trophy, he came one morning to 
school with the skin of the eel wound round his ankle 
like a garter. We mention the circumstance as an 
instance of Rob's pluck, and that he was not unqualified 
to face the Eshiely bulL 

Saturday, fin which was to be the proposed diversion 
with the bull, at length arrived. It was a delightful day. 
The air serene, the fields and trees around in their best 
verdant array. Shielgreen Kips on the one hand, and 
the Lee Pen on the other, stood out as prominent peaks 
against the bright blue sky. A more charming scene is 
not found in Peeblesshire. The Eshiels herd of cows, 
with the bull a litde apart, were composedly grazing in 
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the field immediately adjoining the pool at the mill. 
There had been heavy rain up the country the previous 
day, which had swollen and deepened the river, which, 
without being greatly discoloured, flowed majestically 
between its green banks. Its increased depth was 
favourable for Rob's purpose. The pool with a swirl 
here and there on its surface, was in capital order. All 
circumstances conspired to promise success for the 
intended exploit 

At the appointed hoiu:, the three lads, Jackson, 
Ramage, and Clapperton, who were to act as assistants, 
were at their post There they were seated on the grass 
under an old ash-tree, on the bank of the river at Scott's 
MilL Rob also kept tryst, for his companions had 
hardly seated themselves when he appeared on the 
scene, carrying a short but very effective oak walking- 
stick. The stick was a kind of heirloom. It had 
belonged to Rob's grandfather, a stirring fellow in his 
time, and likely enough the stick had figured as a 
weapon in brawls at Beltane fair. The stick was a 
remarkable stick. At the upper end was a round knob 
fancifully carved, near which there was a hole for a cord, 
which could be wound round the hand or wrist The 
lower end of the stick was shod with what looked like 
a pike, that would take a good grip of the frozen ground 
in winter, and be formidable in any defensive struggle. 
Rob had appropriated the stick for the day, and we shall 
immediately see the use he made of it 

Well, here were the four boys met There were but 
few words spoken. The business of the three auxiliaries 
was to do all in their power to enrage the bull by shak- 
ing handkerchiefs of different colours they had brought 
with them; and particularly when Rob was engaged 
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with the anima], they were to nin hither and ihithev 
and by derisive shouts draw it away in any required 
direction. This and other measures being understood, 
the play commenced. 

There was a united shout, the handkerchiefs were 
wildly waved. Next, a provoking cry of * Bull, bull, 
bull ! ' assailed the object of attack. It was like a 
trumpet summons to batde. 

The bull being unacquainted with the programme, 
was apparently unable to comprehend the meaning of 
the sudden uproar. Lifting his head inquiringly, he 
viewed the force which invited his attention. *Only 
four bo3rs ; I shall soon setde them.' If the Eshidy 
bull had any mind at all, that is what he probably 
thought of them. They were only worthy of his con- 
tempt Still there came the provoking cry of * Bull, 
bull, bull!' uttered with offensive reiteration. The 
challenge was to the last degree insulting. There was 
an impertinence in it that was unendurable. Coming 
to this conclusion, up went the bull's tail, as if 
shaking out a banner of defiance, and with a mighty 
roar he moved at a trot which gradually increased 
in speed. 

He was a grand sight There he came frenziedly on 
with his surly white face, his generally dun colour, his 
black muzzle, and short pointed horns. Well shaped, 
he would have taken a prize at Islington, even in these 
days of advanced culture. At a bound he cleared a low 
dike near the river, to which he went as direct as an 
arrow, with a view to attack the foe on their own ground. 
What did he care for the Tweed. He had forded it 
dozens of times. He had stood in it up to the middle 
in hot days with all the cows about him, cooling their 
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legs and whisking their tails to keep q& the flies. He 
would at once cross the river. 

In his eagerness to get at the «iemy, the Eshiely bull 
with aU his accomplishments failed to remember tiiat at 
this point fording was impossible, and that he must 
inevitably take to swimming, which was not exactly 
within his experience. In his sober moments he might 
have thought of this. Now, his blood was. up, and on 
he drove right into the pool. 

Like a general at the head of an army, Rob steadily 
watched the motions of his antagonist as he came head- 
long on to the attack. His attitude was worthy of 
being pictured by an artist With delight he saw the 
bull advance right onward, instead of making a circuit 
to a lower and shallower part of the river — ^in which 
case the game would have been up. When the monster, 
snorting and bellowing, with flashing eyes, and with his 
tail up, plunged into the pool, Rob's time was come. 
Now or never he must act 

It was a trying moment, but with teeth clenched, Rob 
never quailed. Like a good soldier going into action, 
he had but one feeling, and that was to do his duty. 
Now, then, for it. To throw off" his clothes till he stood 
stark naked, was the work of an instant Seizing the 
old oak stick and firmly attaching it by the cord to his 
wrist, he dashed down the bank into the water. He 
was a capital swimmer, could dive and turn with 
a sort of amphibious instinct, as most river-side boys 
can. Courageously he struck out, heading a little to 
get up stream and bear down on the enemy. About 
and about he swam, ever with the stick dangling from 
his wrist The bull saw his approach, and with a fierce 
glare turned abruptly towards him. Rob eluded the 
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encounter by diving out of sight This sudd^i and 
strange disappearance considerably disconcerted the 
bulL He could not imagine what had become of Rob, 
and in his perplexity determined to proceed towards the 
banky on which the bo3rs kept shouting and defying 
him; so onward he went, more enraged than ever, but 
somewhat confused in mind from the novel^ of the 
proceedings. 

During this by-play Rob had, underneath the water, 
got skilfully to the rear of the bull This is what he 
had all along wanted. He now felt that the day was 
his oiK-n. Approaching the bull stealthily, he got hold 
of his tail, which was floating conveniently in the water, 
and with a degree of dexterity worthy of an acrobat, he 
leaped at a bound upon his back. It was a singularly 
well-managed feat A terrible fix this for the Eshiely 
bull He never expected to have been made the victim 
of such a trick. The superior brain of a schoolboy had 
out-mancEuvred hiriL "WTien Rob got fairly astride on 
the bull, and loosening the cord, flourished the stick in 
his hand, his boy-companions, in their mirth, set up a 
roar of laughter. It was a pity there was not a larger 
body of spectators. The scene would have brought 
down the house at Astley's. 

The bull was of course prodigiously aimoyed, besides 
being enraged to madness at finding a boy seated on his 
back, as if he had been a riding-horse let out for hire. 
No bull in the universe had ever been treated with 
such atrocious indignity. Moved by these heart-rending 
considerations, he wriggled, in the hope of getting Rob 
off" his back. As jockeys would say, Rob was firm in 
the saddle. A horse may plunge and rear and throw 
his rider, but he does so by having good footing. The 
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bull had no footing at alL He had no point d'appuu 
He was swimming for bare life^ and had enough to do 
in keeping his head above water. He had no fins 
wherewith to propel himself in any required direction. 
No webbed feet His cloven hoofs could make little 
way in the water. In short, do as he liked, he could 
not throw his rider. Rob had him at his mercy. 

As has been said, Rob had no wish to kill the bull, 
nor did he wish to maim or seriously injure him. As 
he used to avow, he wanted to give him ' a drilling.* 
He now began operations. With a swing of the arm, 
he brought down the knob of the cudgel with a smart 
blow on the head of the animal, saying at the same 
time: *Tak' that, for frightening our Jenny.' And so 
on he wen^ raining down blows on the head and 
shoulders, always repeating: 'Tak'that, and that, for 
frightening our Jenny. 1*11 learn you no to be sae 
ready crossing the river and running after people.' The 
bull perhaps did not understand the full force of Rob's 
meaning ; but he knew he was overpowered in a way to 
biing down his pride. 

* Hit him on the horns, Rob,' cried Sandy Clapperton. 
* He 11 no like that' 

Rob was not a cruel boy. He had true courage and 
generosity, and would not take a mean advantage of his 
enemy. He accordingly did not feel inclined to strike 
the bull on the horns, for he might have broken or dis- 
lodged one of these appendages, and damaged the 
beast past recovery. So he continued to beat him in a 
manner to be painful and mortifying without being 
absolutely injurious. It was amazing how this untutored 
country lad knew the exact length he might reasonably 
go. There was in it no small degree of intuitive 

I 
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common-sense. Swimming about in a lumbering way, 
the Eshiely bull was for the first time made amenable 
to discipline. By the persuasive agency of the walking- 
stick, he was constrained to swim in a kind of circle, as 
if performing in a piece of horsemanship at a circos. It 
was important never to let him get so near the land on 
either side as to find a footing. He was kept as neady 
as possible in the middle of the pool, round about and 
round about, beaten with the oak stick all the way, and 
told by Rob that he was punished as a mean-spirited 
wretch for running after and frightening litde girls. 

The whole thing was a pretty piece of rude play. 
Rob was a moral disciplinarian. Out of his own con- 
ceptions of rectitude, he did that which the public at 
large ought long since to have done in a regular and 
legal manner. The Eshiely bull ought to have been 
suppressed as being a nuisance, almost as dangerous to 
the community as a wild beast Nobody interfered to 
any good effect The proprietor of the animal was one 
of those miserably selfish individuals who, minding only 
their own interest, are indifferent to the rights of others. 
He had been frequently told of the alarm caused in the 
neighbourhood by the bull, but treated the matter as of 
small consequence. If the bull annoyed or killed any- 
body, what did he care ? People should keep out of 
its way. As a self-constituted minister of justice, Rob 
Graham, after a droll fe.shion, settled the business. By 
dint of his grandfather's stick he brought the bull to its 
senses, forced it to see the error of its wa]^ 

The play lasted about half-an-hour. During that 
time, in its gyrations in the water, Rob gave the bull 
what he considered a proper chastisement Reduced to 
extremity, it had no heart to prosecute the war. It was 
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fain to get back to its own side of the water. Rob- 
indulged it m this laudable desire^ for he thought he 
had humiliated it sufficiently. He let it make for the 
north side of &e liver. Just as its fore-feet touched the 
ground, he gave it a parting thwack which it was likely 
to remember. And dropping ofif at the tail, he bade the 
bull good-morning. The beast staggered away in an 
exhausted and dazed condition to whence it came, with 
its tail between its l^s, and cowed in a way that never 
bun was before. Having done his duty, Rob swam 
across to the southern bank, with his giand&tiier's stick 
in his teeth, and was congratulated on his gallantry by 
his juvenile companions, as also by the miller in his 
dusty garments, and two or three other spectators who 
had collected at the spot 

From that day forward the Eshiely bull never crossed 
the river, nor did he run impetuously to attack strangers 
passing on the highway. The nonsense was taken out 
of him. As the Peebles folk said, in their old-fashioned 
vernacular, he had got ' a staw ' — ^meaning an effectual 
surfeit The proprietor of the bull affected to be angry 
at the way the animal had been treated ; but was only 
laughed at The thing was too ludicrous to be taken 
up seriously. 

Were this a romance, we should describe.Rob Graham 
as going abroad, and like another Clive, distinguishing 
himself in the public service. But all we have to relate 
is a simple country story, as events are recalled by 
memory. Rob's extraordinary feat in taming the 
Eshiely bull, and adroitly suppressing a gross local evil, 
met with no public acknowledgment He moved in too 
obscme a sphere to be complimented. Rob, however, 
never boasted of his exploit, nor did he care for its 
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being mentioned The incident is long since forgotten ; 
perhaps not remembered by a single person alive but 
the present narrator. As far as we have heard, Rob 
Graham, who might be designated the ' gallant Graham/ 
dropped into the position of a ploughman, &om which 
he rose by his industry and intelligence to be a grieve 
or land-steward in the neighbourhood. Unlearned, 
yet sagacious ; valiant, yet docile ; humble, yet manly 
and independent, Rob might be accepted as a specimen 
of those * hardy sons of toil ' spoken of feelingly by 
Bums in melodious verse, and of whom the poet him- 
self is recognised as having been an illustrious example. 
* Bonny Jenny Graham,' Rob's sister, is said to have 
been married to a farmer in the west country, and this 
is all we can tell of the gem of the old burgh school, the 
* Flower of Kailzie.* 
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TN every account of the French Revolution, there 
■■• crop up names of actors in that terrible drama, not 
to be forgotten. One of these was Camille Desmoulins, 
whose biography has been written by Jules Claretie, 
and which has appeared in an English translation by 
Mrs Cashel Hoey. 

Unless for a hope of drawing some useful moral 
for the benefit of young and ardent spirits, we should 
not have ventured on any notice of this extraordinaiy 
production. What the moral is, will appear as we go 
along. It may be worth while in the first place to say 
that Claretie, the writer of the book, almost worships 
his hero. He sets out by describing him as the ^ gamin 
of genius, whom Paris attracted, seduced, and kept 
for ever ;' and then, to let us know the fullest particu- 
lars of the wonderful gamin, he makes a pilgrimage to 
the small town of Guise, in Picardy, where Camille 
was bom, 2d March 1760. The antique little town 
is gone through from end to end; and the house in 
which Camille first drew breath, and spent his early 
years, situated in the street of the Grand Pont, in front 
of the Place d'Armes, is minutely described Claretie 
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was shocked to find that the inhabitants of the town 
had no remembrance of his hero. * They have forgotten 
their unfortunate townsman, the generous fool, the 
madcap of genius, who gave his life to the Republic — 
they have forgotten, after having misunderstood, and 
perhaps calumniated him.' 

Camille's father occupied a good position. Skilled 
in the law, he was lieutenant-general of the bailiwick 
of Guise, and a grave and industrious man, highly 
esteemed by all within his jurisdiction. His wife had 
brought him a small fortune, which partly paid for the 
education of his five children, of whom Camille was 
the eldest As this eldest boy grew up, great hopes 
were entertained of his intelligence and general liveli- 
ness. He should receive a good college education^ 
and be brought up a man of law. Who knows but he 
might one day become a member of the Parliament of 
Paris ? With some financial scheming, and the presen- 
tation of a bursary, Camille was entered a student at 
the college of Louis-le-Grand. Here, studjring with 
avidity, and quick in apprehension, he attained a 
singular proficiency in a knowledge of Greek and 
Roman classics. Unfortunately, the more deeply he 
became acquainted with ancient authors, the more was 
his enthusiastic temperament stimulated to uphold in 
its wildest form the cause of political liberty. Nothing 
restrained his impassioned notions. Poring over the 
Old Testament, he discovered, as he thought, in a 
passage in Ezekiel that the Revolution was predicted 
word for word. Then, in his perturbed imaginings he 
began to write poetry, full of frantic allusions to the 
harangues of Demostiienes and Cicero. Completing 
his education, he became a licentiate of law, and in 
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1785 was sworn in as an advocate of the Parliament of 
Paris. His choice of a profession was somewhat of a 
mistake; for in the opening of a speech he usually 
stammered awkwardly, by involimtarily repeating the 
words *hon, hon;' wherefore, in fun, he acquired the 
name Monsieur Hon. It was only at the outset of an 
KHation that he stumbled on ^hon, hon ;' for when once 
iaiiiy set agoing he spoke fluently and with precision. 
Yet, the ^hon, hon' was against him as a pleader, and he 
did n<^ rise to distinction at the bar. The truth is, he 
was more ready as a writer than a speaker ; and at the 
dawn of the Revolution he is found to be one of those 
pamphleteers who inconsiderately helped to stir up the 
wildest passions of the mob. To his relations in the 
antiquated town in Picardy he oflfered a painful spec- 
tacle. It was felt that his education and his brilliant 
talents had only qualified him to be a reckless dema- 
g(^e. Sad downcome to the hopes of old Desmoulins, 
who had not the slightest desire to turn the world 
upside down. 

Camille's infatuation was that of thousands, whose 
brains had been deranged not less by the teaching of 
so-called philosophers, than by the scandalous condi- 
tion of public affairs. From causes familiar to all who 
have read the history of France, abuses of every sort 
had attained dimensions which nothing short of the 
most earnest and patient consideration could peaceably 
redress. Patient consideration, however, was the last 
thing thought of The unfortunate Louis XVI. was 
unable to allay the general effervescence; and his 
ministers, though well-meaning in their way, were unfit 
to stem the political ferment In July 1789, on the 
exile oi Necker, the popular wrath was great The 
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great court-yard of the Palais-Royal, which we now see 
a picture of tranquilli^ with its nurses and children, 
was crowded with vehement orators. The most fiery 
of the whole is Camille Desmoulins, who jumps upon a 
table, and for the instant overcoming his stammer, 
addresses and adds fury to the surging multitude. The 
spark of armed revolt was struck. A day or two after- 
wards (July 14), the Bastille was assaulted and taken. 
In the midst of the hideous saturnalia, Camille is seen 
with a drawn sword in his hand, joining in the popular 
triumph. 

From this time Camille is one of the leaders of the 
Revolution, by speaking at the dubs and using his pen 
freely. His work La France Libre (France Free) 
helped materially to give him notoriety. The book, 
however, dealt too much with liberty in the abstract 
He deemed it necessary to hint at the advantages of 
doing summary justice on suspected individuals. Here 
was a scholar and a gentleman so carried ofif his feet 
by political frenzy as to write ironically of assassination. 
His production, animated with a terrible demoniac ftiry, 
was entitled Discours de la Lanteme aux Parisiens — in 
plain English, the iron of the street lamps is invoked as 
a convenient gallows on which to perform the atrocities 
of 'Lynch-law.* From this extraordinary and disrepu- 
table production, Camille became known as the *pro- 
cureur-g^n^ral de la lanteme;' a designation which 
he did not dislike. Will" it be credited? Claretie, 
who tells all this minutely, expresses no horror at the 
revelation. Speaking of the work, he says : * There 
was never anything more eloquent Its wit, even when 
it seems ill employed in deadly personalities, dazzles us.' 

Conferring a feverish popularity on Camille, which 
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was satisfying to his vanity, these productions were, it 
appears, of Uttle pecuniary avail He was now thirty 
years of age, with barely means of subsistence ; such 
was his extremity, that he was driven to ask doles of 
money from his father, which could very ill be spared. 
From this state of depression his fortunes rose by the 
exercise of his pen as a journalist His periodical 
was styled the Revolutions de France et de Brabant, It 
was successful, but only by the vileness of its lampoons 
and libels on private character, which brought him 
frequently into trouble. In his wild indiscretion, he 
even cut libellous jokes on M. Sanson, the public 
executioner, who, not inclining to submit to his imper- 
tinence, raised an action of damages to the extent of 
three thousand livres. Considering the way in which 
public affairs were drifting, an attack on Sanson was 
very much like an act of madness. The guillotine was 
soon to be in full swing. 

Towards the end of 1790, Camille passed through 
what may be called the romance of his existence. He 
formed an ardent attachment to Lucille Duplessis, a 
young lady of a good family, handsome, beautiful, of 
gentie temperament, and whom he called * an adorable 
littie blonde.* M. Duplessis, the father, offered some 
opposition to the proposed match ; but in time he 
assented to what seemed the inevitable, and accepting 
Camille as a son-in-law, gave him a good fortune with 
his daughter. The marriage took place December 
29, 1790, and we observe that among Camille's friends 
as witnesses are inscribed the names of Potion and 
Robespierre. 

While still poiuing out invectives in his journal, there 
occurred a fresh theme for vituperation. Alarmed for 
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his personal safet7, the poor king attempted to fly y(n&i 
his family, and was arrested, and broi:^t back 0tme 
1 791). Roused at the idea of the king's desertion of 
his pos^ CamiUe's fury knew no bounds. He dqpaded 
his pen by writing of the * male and female CxptfO^ 
and in his fervour headed a deputation to the muni- 
cipality informing them of the project of deposing 
Louis XVL Shortly afterwards, under some appreheo- 
sion of rough usage, he dropped the publication of his 
journal, and for a time he resumed his occupation of 
advocate at the tribunals. In these vicissitudes be 
clung in a friendly spirit to Danton, and Danton liked 
him as an associate. They lived in different flows of 
the same building, in the Cour de Commerce, and 
betwixt their respective wives there was a kindly inte^ 
course, the account given of which comes sootbii^^ 
amidst details of public perturbation. CamiUe^s son, 
Horace, was bom July 6, 1792, *the little Horace 
whom Robespierre danced so often on his knees' — a 
fine point this for any biographer of Robespierre ! 

Soon came the terrible convulsion of the loth August 
1792, when the Tuileries were sacked by a savage mob, 
and the rojral family were forced to seek refuge m the 
National Assembly. What part Camille took in this 
brutal affair is not mentioned. We only know that he 
was somehow engaged in the disturbance, and, to the 
consternation of his wife Lucille, came home widi a 
gun in his hand. The monarchy, at which he constantly 
railed, was now substantially at an end. A universal 
terrorism was let loose. Searching visits to private 
houses having filled the prisons with suspected aristo- 
crats, it was resolved to massacre them en masse. The 
municipality taking in hand this atrocity, hired a band 
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of three hundred assassins, who began the work of 
destmctiaa on the ad September. The massacre lasted 
fiye day!^ dctring which eight thousand individuals, 
coavicted of no crime, were put to death with barbarous 
cmeltjr* Qaretie indignantly denies that Camille had 
any hand in tibis iniquity, and throws the blame on 
Danton, ^dio was now Minister of Justice and wished 
to strike tezror into the royalists. An authority which 
we consider to be as trustworthy as Claretie, says 
distinctly that Camille, who was appointed secretary to 
Danton^ 'organised with him the massacres in the 
prisons.* At anjrrate, Camille was the confidant and 
associate of Danton, with whose designs he could 
scarcely £dl to be acquainted. . 

Camille was now appointed a deputy to the Conven- 
tion by the city of Paris, and as such he was placed in 
close connection with the leaders of the Revolution. 
We have not space to follow him in this new line of 
duty. As a Dantonis^ he roundly abused the Giron- 
dists. To his eternal disgrace, he voted for the king's 
death, and had not even &e good taste to re&ain from 
fiabcetioasness on the occasion. Deeply and remorse- 
fully did he pay for his obsequiousness to the vilest of 
mankind. Already there was a Nemesis on his track. 
Batch after batch of unhappy individuals were con- 
demned by the Revolutionary Tribunal, not only in 
Paris but all over France. Camille began to entertain 
the notion that things had gone too far. His conscience 
was roased, and roused in a remarkable manner. Walk- 
ing out one evening, the rays of the setting sun shining 
brilliantiiy, seemed to transform the waters of the Seine 
into a river of blood. To his poetical fancy the phe- 
nomenon was accq)ted as an appeal to mercy, and 
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awakened him to a lively sense of the horrois produced 
by the revolutionary mania. We are led to understand 
that from this time he b^;an to agitate for moderate 
measures. The change (rf* views, though morally com- 
mendable, was fatal as r^arded his own safety. Camille, 
who at first was thought to be recklessly extreme in 
his views, was now reckoned among the moderates, 
and was pointed at with the finger of scorn. He 
was chargeable with the grave offence of dining 
with aristocrats. Repudiated by the Cordeliers, of 
which club he had once been a shining light, he was in 
a sense a political outlaw. Such was the reward of his 
frantic extravagances. In his mortification he com* 
menced a paper in numbers, the Vieux Cordelier (Old 
Cordelier). It was admirable as a brilliant effort of 
genius, but was of no more avail than if it had been 
addressed to a menagerie of wild beasts. The Old 
Cordelier advocated the institution of a Committee of 
Clemency to stay the Reign of Terror. The proposals 
for mercy were denounced at a meeting of the Jacobin 
Club, when Robespierre suggested that the numbers of 
the Old Cordelier then published should be burned. 
* Burning is not answering,* said Camille. * Well, your 
writings shall be answered,* replied Robespierre. The 
answer was to be of a sharper nature than was implied 
by the words. Robespierre resolved to get rid of 
Camille, as any further connection with him would 
imperil his own safety. 

From the fragmentary documents which Claretie has 
strung together, it is learned that in the beginning of 
1794 Camille was beset by fatal presentiments. 'He 
was weary; he felt that all was lost; and that he had 
brought about not his own destruction only, but that 
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of his family.' Bitter consideration ! We wonder — for 
Claretie does not tell us — ^whether Camille at this sad- 
dening period ever had a clear idea of the error he had 
committed? Did he now see that while his theories 
were possibly unchallengeable in the abstract, they had 
all along been unsuitable for practical application in 
France, where the bulk of the people were illiterate, and 
without any experience of the obligations incidental to 
constitutional government ? Likely enough, like others 
about him, his head was too much in the clouds to see 
things in this light The ' generous fool,' as Claretie 
calls him, he had, ever since commencing as tribune of 
the people, been contributing to widespread ruin and 
his own cruel death. Possibly he reckoned that the 
friendship of Robespierre, who was now the arbiter of 
fate, would save him from the guillotine. Vain hope, if 
it ever existed. Robespierre, the * Incorruptible,' knew 
nothing of friendship, in pursuit of his grand idea of 
cutting off three hundred thousand heads; and the heads 
of Camille Desmoulins and his wife Lucille would help 
as well as others to make out the tale. Besides, 
Camille's defection towards moderatism was not to be 
endured. 

It was not pleasant for Camille to find that he was at 
the mercy of a man possessed with notions so very 
uncompromising; but he had brought this awkward 
position on himself, and felt he must take the conse- 
quences. Robespierre had no difficulty in finding a 
plea to ruin Camille. Passages of the Old Cordelier 
were quoted to his disadvantage. Camille foresaw his 
condemnation, and while anticipating his arrest, he 
received a'letter from his father intimating the death of 
his mother. * Camille's grief was profound; his eyes 
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were still red with tears when the patrol charged wi& 
the duty of arrestmg him and Danton took possession 
of the Conr de Commerce. The first words that Camille 
uttered ^dien he heard the dull sound of thebutt-^ndsof 
the muskets on the pavement were : ^ Thqr have oome 
to arrest me.** Lucille listened to him, and lo(dced at 
him bewildered. She felt as if she should %o mad. 
Camille was calmer than might have been e:q>ected. 
He dressed himself, embraced his child, took from his 
library Young's Night Thoughts, and Herve/s MeSUch 
tions among the Tombs, and then pressing to his heart 
his weeping wife, whom he adored, their lips met fer 
the last time in an agonising kiss made bitter by 
burning tears.' 

Camille and Danton were carried off to the prison cS 
the Luxembourg. Friends endeavoured to interpose in 
Camille's favour. Lucille traversed Paris trying to readi 
Robespierre's ear, that she might move him to pity. 
All in vain. There was a trial, but it was little better 
than a shaixL Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Lacroix, 
H^rault de Sechelles, Fabre d'Eglantine, Westermann, 
and some others, fifteen in all, were condemned. It 
was done! The Dantonists were to die. For the 
short space they were in prison previous to execution, 
Camille crouched down and wept over his wasted 
existence, and of what his young and bereaved wife 
might have to endure on his account He had OHn- 
mitted a double crime. By his folly two existences were 
blighted. And it was agonising to think of being 
brought to a violent death at thirty-four years of age, 
when fiill of life and vigour — ^hard to be sent to the 
scaffold by a parcel of ruffians, for whom he had paved 
the way to power by his writings, and who were glad to 
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get rid of him, as being no longer useful in their selfish 
designs. These were crushing thoughts for Camille, at 
this terrible moment Danton took tilings more philo- 
sophically. He, toO) had to leave a young wife, but 
besides being less remorseful, he was of a manlier 
nature, and he stood firm at the approach of death. 
When the executioner arrived at the priscm with his 
assistants to perform the toilet of the condemned, 
Camille struggled immanfully, and it was necessary to 
tie him to his seat while the collar of his shirt and his 
hair were cut He asked Danton to place between his 
bound hands a locket containing Lucille's hair, which he 
had hitherto worn next his heart Danton complied; 
then gave himself up in his turn to the scissors and 
cords of the executioner. 

The condemned filled two tumbrils or carts. The 
cort^e, environed by an immense crowd, pursued its 
way along the quay of the Seine to the Place de la 
Revolution. *• Wild with rage and despair, Camille tried 
to break his bonds, and tearing his shirt to rags, so that 
his shoulders, neck, and chest shewed through the 
tatters, he made a last appeal to the crowd.' ' Citizens, 
your preservers are being sacrificed 1 It was I who 
in '89 called you to arms; I raised the first cry of 
liberty 1 My crime, my only crime has been pity.* 
Vain words. Danton requested him to be quiet It 
was a beautiful April evening in 1794, as the two cart- 
loads of victims were driven to the foot of the scaffold, 
on which stood the hideous machine, which glowed in 
the setting sun. All around, the taverns were full of 
men drinking, who, enjoying the spectacle, sung, and 
clinked their glasses. A few minutes sufficed to put 
the Dantonists out of existence. At tiie last, Camille 
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recovered his composure, and died with the lock of 
Lucille's hair in his hand. 

A terrible but just retribution, when we consider the 
part Camille had taken to stimulate the popular fiuy ! 
There was something less justifiable and more heart- 
rending to ensue. Lucille had been seen hovering 
near the prison, trying to get a glimpse of her husband ; 
and was seized on the preposterous charge of plotting to 
overthrow the Convention. She had been only guilty 
of love and despair. Along with eighteen other women, 
all under twenty-six years of age, she was condemned. 
There was a grandeur in the death of the unfortunate 
Lucille. She was a little pale, but charming. Conscious 
of her innocence, and animated with the pious hope of 
speedily joining her dear Camille, her face bore a smile 
of happiness when placed under the guillotine. * The 
fair child-like head retained its expression of profound 
joy and passionate ecstasy even after it lay bleeding in 
the dreadful basket.* The family tragedy was complete ; 
for little Horace was too young to be beheaded. He 
grew up a fine boy in charge of his mother's family, but 
died young at Jacmel, in Hayti, 1817. There is some 
satisfaction in knowing that, in little more than three 
months after the judicial murder of the Desmoulins, 
Robespierre perished by the same violent death which 
he had fanatically meted to others. 

For some not uninteresting particulars regarding the 
effects that had belonged to the Desmoulins family, 
we must refer to the work of Claretie, which at least 
deserves the praise of untiring industry and enthusiasm ; 
while it will be admitted that much pains must have 
been taken with the translation. In concluding his 
narrative, the author offers a niunber of laudatory 
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remarks on the Revolution, with which we cannot 
possibly agree. A convulsion that destroyed the lives of 
upwards of a million human beings, besides leading to 
military despotism, and wars which for two-and-twenty 
years were the scourge of mankind, can never, among 
well-regulated minds, be spoken of without abhorrence. 
As eighty-six years have failed to give a settled govern- 
ment to France, nothing can be more certain than that 
the disorderly excesses promoted by Camille Desmoulins 
and others were an irreparable and ever-to-be-lamented 
blunder. 



STORY OF THE FAIRBAIRNSL 



'yOWARDS the end of last century, the family of 
"^ Andrew Fairbairn resided at the foot of the Wood- 
market, Kelso. Andrew was a man in humble circum- 
stances, but was intelligent and industrious, and fond of 
reading. He had spent his early life as a ploughboy, 
and afterwards as a gardener ; by which means, along 
with the perusal of books, he gained a good knowledge 
of agriculture. Having in the course of pushing his 
fortunes gone to reside near a seaport in England, he 
was, during the exigences of the American war, pressed 
on board a frigate, from which he was drafted into a 
ship of the line, and served under Lord Howe at the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet oflf Gibraltar. At the 
close of the war, he happened to be present at Spithead, 
when the Royal George sank, August 29, 1782, and 
assisted in saving the survivors. Receiving his dis- 
charge, he returned to Scotland, and settling in Kelso, 
married Miss Henderson, daughter of a tradesman in 
Jedburgh, and in due time had a family of sons and 
daughters. That may be called the beginning of the 
Fairbaims. 
Andrew did not return to sea-life. He had had 
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enough of naval adventure. Kelso, where he pitched 
his camp, is a pretty inland town on the north hank 
of the Tweed, once celebrated for an abbey, of which 
the ndns still exist, and having in its immediate neigh- 
bouriiood the palatial mansion of Fleurs, the seat of 
the Dukes of Roxburghe. All around is a fine fertile 
country, where there is abundant scope for agricultural 
pursuits. To these he addicted himself, though taking 
him six days a week from home, and obliging him to 
devolve the upbringing of his children in a great 
measure to his wife, who was eminently suited for this 
important duty. She was far from robust, and her poor 
state of health would have offered a good excuse for 
idleness; but possessing a spirit of indefatigable industry, 
she toiled in a way that reminds us of the singularly 
meritorious wife mentioned in Scripture — ' She seeketh 
wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. . . 
She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. . , Her children arise 
up, and call her blessed.' The picture is accurate in 
every detail According to the economy of the period, 
when as yet the domestic spinning-wheel was in opera- 
tion, Mrs Fairbaim bought wool and flax, which she 
spun into yam, reeled into hanks, and gave out to a 
weaver to be manufactured. From the varied materials 
so produced, she provided shirtings, sheets, and blankets 
for the family. And not only so, but for some years 
she made all the coats, trousers, and other garments for 
her husband and sons, besides all the dresses required 
for her young daughters. 

William Fairbaim, the eldest and most notable of her 
sons, was bom at Kelso, February 19, 1789. There he 
received a plain elementary education at the parish 
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school, paddled like other boys in the Tweed, and 
acquired a proficiency in climbing the tall picturesque 
ruins of the abbey. In 1799, the family were induced 
to remove to Moy, a farm a few miles fix>m Dingwall in 
Ross-shire. Here commenced a desperate struggle to 
wring a subsistence out of a piece of land plentifully 
dotted over with whins, stones, rocks, and other obstruc- 
tions. Andrew, the father, had an opportunity of 
exercising all the agricultural knowledge he possessed. 
Like many Scotchmen in similar circumstances, he did 
not despair. To remove the various impediments to 
the plough, he adopted an ingenious method. Having 
managed to draw the large stones and rocks into heapsi 
he laid over them quantities of dried whins, which he 
set on fire. The stones and rocks became red-hot, and 
by the pouring on them of cold water from a botde, 
were fractured and blown to shivers. By the wondering 
neighbours, this cheap and ready method of ridding the 
land of whins and rocks at the same time was con- 
sidered an extraordinary performance. Next was insti- 
tuted a system of draining ; and in two or three years, 
splendid crops of turnips and barley were growing on 
land which had hitherto been little better than a 
wilderness. 

While the family were at Moy, William received no 
addition to his education, and had to occupy much of 
his time as a nurse to his youngest brother, Peter, then 
a child of fifteen months old. To relieve himself of the 
trouble of carrying the child on his back, he fell on the 
device of making a little wagon with four wheels. It 
was a somewhat difficult undertaking, for his only tools 
were a knife, a gimlet, and an old saw. With these and 
a red-hot poker to bum holes in the wheels for the axles. 
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he was able to knock up a small wagon, which proved 
quite a success. He dragged Peter about the fiarm, to 
the delight of the infant and the satisfaction of his 
mother. Encouraged by the success of the construction, 
he began to make small boats and mills with his knife, 
that were the admiration of neighbouring boys ; such 
performances giving, as is believed, a bent to his mind 
as regards mechanical construction. Some untoward 
circumstances led Andrew Fairbaim to quit Moy and to 
become steward to a Highland laird at MuUochy. In 
this situation he remained only two years ; and now dis- 
gusted with the Highlands, he removed with his family, 
in 1803, back to Kelso. There he left them while he 
occupied the position of farm-manager in Yorkshire. 
This was a dark period in the history of the Fairbaims. 
The father did his best to supply means by transmitting 
part of his wages, but the wages were irregularly paid, 
and sometimes the family were on the brink of want 
Beibg now a tall lad of foiuteen, William made an effort 
to get an employment which would bring in a few 
shillings a week. He considered himself fortunate in 
getting work as a mason's labourer at the building of the 
new bridge across the Tweed at Kelso — one of Rennie's 
handsome structures. When only a few days at this toil- 
some employment, William suffered a dire misfortune. 
By the clumsy management of a companion in carrying 
a hand-barrow, a heavy stone fell on his leg, inflicting a 
deep wound, and throwing him off work for nearly three 
months. When the family were in the depths of penury, 
the father succeeded in getting an appointment at Percy 
Main Colliery, near South Shields, as steward of a farm 
belonging to the coal-owners. There was still the dis- 
advantage of being absent from his family, but the pay 
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r^nlarly administered put him in comfort, and he had 
an opportunity of getting some employment for his 
eldest son. 

The employment so secured was not much to speak 
of: it was only that of driving a coal-cart, but nothing, 
better cast up, and was dutifully endured amidst a dis- 
solute and contentious population, until, at the instance 
of the owners of the colliery, William, in 1804, was 
bound apprentice for seven years to Mr John Robinson^ 
the engine-wright of the establishment Such was the 
start in life of William Fairbaim as an engineer. At 
first, his wages were five, afterwards rising to twelve 
shillings a week; but there was extra work paid for 
separately, by which his small wage was often doubled, 
and he was able to help his parents, who were struggling 
with a very limited income. 

As we all know, there are two ways of pursuing an 
industrial occupation in youth. One is to do no more 
than what is immediately required, caring little for the 
fixture; the other is to endeavour, by every available 
means, to strike out a course of self-improvement, not 
only for the pleasure of doing so, but it may be in the 
hope of reaping some future advantage. William Fair- 
bairn adopted the latter method of getting through his 
apprenticeship. He laid down for himself a programme 
of self-instruction, while most other lads about him 
spent all their leisvure time in coarse and profitless 
amusements. His weekly programme is worth the 
attention of young men placed in similar qircumstances. 
Every day had its assigned work — Monday evenings, 
the study of arithmetic and mensuration. Tuesday, 
reading history and poetry. Wednesday, recreation, 
reading novels and romances. Thursday, mathematics. 
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Frid^^ Endidy trigonometry. Saturday, recreation and 
sundries. Sunday, church, reading Milton, &c. These 
several exercises were facilitated by books procured 
fix)m the North Shields subscription library, for which 
'hjs £Uiier bought fcNr him a ticket Beades going 
thrcrngh a course of reading the best historical and other 
wodcs, Triuch widened his knowledge and cultivated his 
feeKngs^ he in a period of three years went through a 
complete sjrstem of mensuration, and as much algebra 
as enabled him to solve an equation ; also a coiurse of 
trigonometry, navigation, and some other branches of 
science. At times he devised pieces of machinery, 
which taught him the necessity of arranging and con- 
.centrating his ideas in matters of mechanical ingenuity. 
Having a taste for music, he made a violin, on which he 
tan^ himself to play familiar Scotch airs, though never 
with any degree of brilliance. His mind leaned towards 
more soHd acquirements. As a kind of promotion, he 
was removed from the workshop to take charge of the 
steam-engine and pimips. Now he was more his own 
master, and had intervals of time at his disposal. No 
amount of leisure, however, diverted him from his 
course of self-culture. His companions spent not a 
little time and money in beer-drinking, which kept them 
in poverty, and effectually stood in the way of their 
advancement One of his early contemporaries was 
hs^pily superior to these debasing piursuits. This was 
George Stephenson, with whom he became acquainted. 
George had the charge of an engine at Willington 
Ballast Hill, only a mile or two off, and being recently 
married^ was somewhat pinched in the means of liveli- 
hood. To enable him to earn a few shillings, Fairbairn 
^equently took charge of his engine, while be took 
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a turn at heaving ballast out of the colliery vessels. It 
is interesting to hear of facts like this of two men who 
rose to eminence through self-culture and unrelaxing 
perseverance. 

At the close of his apprenticeship, and now twenty- 
two years of age, William Fairbaim went to London in 
search of employment as a millwright or working engi- 
neer. At this time Rennie was engaged in building 
Waterloo Bridge, and offered work to William Fairbaim. 
But — ^and a sad *but' it was — the Millwrights' Society, 
which assumed the right of determining who should 
be employed, would not allow work to be given to 
him ; and for a time, along with a companion similariy 
situated, he underwent serious privations. Unless for 
succour from some hospitable relatives who gave him 
a dinner on Sunday, he would have been well-nigh 
starved. A brighter day at length dawned. A number 
of workmen had the fortitude to resist the monopoly of 
the Millwrights' Society, and banding together, set up a 
Society of free and independent labourers, under whose 
auspices Fairbaim got employment at a patent Ropery 
at Shadwell. Here and elsewhere he wrought as a 
journeyman two years in the metropolis, all the time 
realising good wages of from two to three pounds a 
week, and as formerly occupying his leisure hours 
mostly in reading. As he lived moderately, he saved 
some money, with which he hoped to push his way 
forward. Unluckily, he fell in with a crazy projector, 
who had devised a plan of delving land by machinery. 
The thing was ingenious, but not practicable. Induced 
to make a machine for the inventor, Fairbaim's small 
savings were swept away. He was more fortunate in 
his next order. It was to make a machine for chopping 
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meat for sausages, for which he was promised thirty- 
three pomids by a pork-butcher. The machine, con- 
structed with a fly-wheel and a double crank, with 
a dozen knives crossing each other, did its work 
admirably. The pork-butcher was delighted, and paid 
handsomely for the machine. 

Put in pocket by this piece of business, Fairbaim 
proceeded to Dublin in quest of work, and got employ- 
ment in constructing nail-making machinery. This 
lasted during a summer, and back he came to England, 
the voyage by packet to Liverpool occupying two days. 
A lucky thought directed him to try Manchester as 
a field of operations. Here he received employment 
from Mr Adam Parkinson, for whom he worked two 
years, and from his earnings was able to save twenty 
pounds, a sum which he destined to set him up in 
married life. For several years he had corresponded 
with Dorothy Mar, daughter of a farmer at Morpeth, 
and for whom he entertained an ardent affection. For- 
tune, as he imagined, being now propitious, marriage 
with Miss Mar could be discreetly contemplated, and 
the marriage took place June 16, 18 16. The young 
pair commenced housekeeping in a very small and 
modest domicile at Manchester. William Fairbaim had 
still to make his way in the world, and blest with this 
good wife, set about doing it vigorously. For certain 
spheres of usefulness, Manchester offers better scope 
than even London. In partnership at first with Mr 
James Lillie, he began an independent career as a mill- 
wright or in fact, a contractor for any large undertaking 
fi-om a bridge to a spinning-factory. The two in setting 
up business had hardly any money, but they had brains 
which had been pretty well exercised, and people were 
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Large and OHnmodioas premises were erected, and 
contracts for gigantic works were nndeitaken in 
Ijiglandy Scodand, and Switzerland. 

Fairbozm lived at a time iriien die worid was startled 
with the marvels of steam-tcacdon cki railwa^ys, and he 
fancied that a similar means of propnlsioii could be 
adopted on canals. In this, after several cosdy expm- 
ments, he found himself mistaken, and the drainage of 
money was so great as to lead to a dissolution di his 
partnership with Mr Lillie. Now (1832), he rested 
entirely on his own energies and resources ; but strong 
in self-reliance, he had no fears of the resnlL He 
turned his attention to a new branch of engineering 
manufacture, that of iron ship-building. For a time he 
had two establishments, one in London, the odier 
in Manchester, and collectively employed two thousand 
hands. In 1835 b^;an his famous investigations into 
die strength of iron, as r^ards girders, beams, pillars, 
and so forth ; his experiments being of much scientific 
and mechanical importance. This, indeed, might be 
described as die great work of Fairbaim's life ; for from 
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his cfiscoveries has sprung that remarkable adaptation 
of cast-iron in various forms — to house-building, the 
construction of bridges, and other works. About the 
same time, owing to a strike of boiler-makers at Man- 
chester, he invented a method of riveting the plates 
of boilers by machinery, \diich at once superseded hand- 
labour. No longer were people assailed with the din 
of a hundred hammers riveting together iron plates; 
the machine of Fairbaim's invention substituted a 
xapid, noiseless, and comparatively cheap method of 
construction. 

Until his fiftieth year, Mr Fairbaim wrote an autobio- 
gzaphical accoxmt of his career, and the projects with 
wfaidi he was concerned, which has been incorporated 
in the recently issued work, The Life of Sir William 
Fatrbcdm^ Bart., by W. Pole (Longmans, 1877). Mr 
Pole continues the narrative, but in so fragmentary and 
meagre a form as to give us little insight into the private 
life of the person to whom he refers, or of the family to 
miiich he belonged. Happily we were honoured with 
the friendship not only of Sir William, but of his 
brother, Sir Peter Fairbaim of Leeds — the brother 
whom when a child he drew about in a little wagon of 
his own making, long ago in the Highlands. Our last 
interview with Sir William was shortly before his decease^ 
when on what we believe was his farewell visit to Scot- 
land. From both brothers we learned a variety of 
details relative to their respective professional pursuits, 
and on all occasions were struck with the strong 
practical corrmion-sense and tact which had guided 
them through life. From the humblest possible circimi- 
stances, eadh in his own way had attained distinction 
by the exercise of sound judgment and persevering 
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industry connected with the xnaxm&ctnre of maduDcrf. 
The lesson which their lives afforded was tUs: tint 
success in life b less generally due to gcmns tiim to 
indomitable diligence along with integrity of chaxacfiCL 

Sir William Fairbaim never, as we know, aimed at 
being a great man. He wanted only to be nsefnl in Us 
day and generation. His habits of industry were citia- 
ordinary. Besides devoting himself spcdaHy to nev 
mechanical contrivances and scientific leseazdies, lie 
spent much time in his later years in writing papers fcr 
the British Association and other public bodies. Ob 
one subject he fastened keenly. It was tiie preventioa 
of smoke from factory chimneys, which he shewed 
could be effectually done by a more perfect combustkm 
of fuel. The paper appeared in the Transactions of tfae 
British Association for 1844. It is doubtful if it made 
many converts. There seems to be a determinatioa 
among manufacturers to disregard all advice or remon- 
strance on the subject For more than thirty years we 
have used a plan for consuming smoke with perfect 
success and considerable economy of fuel, but oor 
neighbours for the most part perversely go on polluting 
the atmosphere as usual. 

As is well known, Sir William Fairbaim distinguished 
himself by his invention of the tubular iron bridge, 
sustained without stays, and, which adopted by Stephen- 
son, was employed in the construction of tiie famous 
tubular iron bridge across the Menai Strait, which is 
entitled to be called the mechanical wonder of England. 
We have never been shot along in a railway train 
through that iron tube, formed by a succession of square 
cells placed end to end, without thinking of Fairbaim's 
bold ingenuity. The reputation he acquired by this 
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and other inventions of a useful kind brought him 
honours from numerous quarters. He had declined to 
accept a knighthood, and was reserved for the higher 
dignity of a baronetcy, which was conferred during Mr 
Gladstone's tenure of office in 1869. Two years pre- 
viously, he had the misfortune to lose his eldest son, 
John, a blow which was severely felt by him. Coming 
isovEL 2l long-lived family — his father dying in 1844 at 
the age of eighty-six — and tall, robust, and active, he 
enjoyed health till nearly the end of his days. He died 
peacefully August 18, 1874, leaving three sons and a 
daughter, also a widow, to mourn his loss. He was 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his son Thomas. Though 
the family wished the funeral to be private, it was, as a 
voluntary mark of respect, attended by a large con- 
course of persons. Such was the end of one of the 
greatest engineers of our day. His whole life pointed a 
valuable moral which it is unnecessary to repeat His 
brother. Sir Peter Fairbaun of Leeds, predeceased 
him, leaving likewise descendants to perpetuate the 
reputation of the Fairbaims. 



THE BANFFSHIRE NATURALIST, 



O AMUEL SMILES, now a veteran in literature^ who 
*^ has been indefatigable in writing of the power of 
Self-help, has, as one of his late exploits, narrated in a 
most amusing and instructive manner the Life cf a 
Scotch Naiuralisty Thomas Edward, who at an advanced 
age modestly occupies the position of a working shoe- 
maker in Banff. This is a curious and interesting book. 
Few persons would have taken the trouble that Mr 
Smiles has done to narrate the efforts in pursuit of a 
knowledge of Nature of so very obscure and poor a man 
as is the hero of his remarkable biography. The thing 
is altogether unique. Nothing but vast kindliness of 
heart, along with the pleasure of shewing what can be 
done by constant self-denial and industry, could have 
influenced the benevolent writer. We shall try to give 
a sort of abridged history of the now famed Scotch 
naturalist, with such observations as occur to us. 

Thomas Edward, bom in 1814, is the son of a private 
in the Fifeshire militia, who on the breaking up of his 
regiment, resided for a short time at Kettle, his native 
place in Fife, and then, for the sake of work as a hand- 
loom weaver, settled with his wife and child at Aber- 
deen. Here the boy was brought up in the usual rough 
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way experienced by the humbler class of Scotch children. 
He ran about barefooted^ was poorly fed, and required 
pretty much to £nd his own amusement His parents, 
while willing to do their best for him, soon found that 
he was far from being easily managed. He was intract- 
able, and in a very strange way. While still a child, 
he demonstrated an extraordinary love of animals of all 
kinds. He took delight in dogs, cats, pigs, hens, birds 
of every kind, and every description of small creatures, 
down to bees, beetles, flies, spiders, and so on — ^in fact, 
any living thing he could lay hold of; even -rats and 
mice did not come amiss. This idiosjmcrasy consid- 
erably puzzled and vexed the father and mother. Not 
understanding him, he was scolded and cufifed, but all 
to no use. The boy was moved by a predominant 
passion, amounting to a species of mania. When asked 
what he meant by his eccentricities, he said he could 
not telL His love of Nature was an unconquerable 
instinct 

Tam Edward, as he was ordinarily called, was thought 
to be in some degree out of his senses. At from four 
to five years of age he was sent to a dame's school, but 
did not long continue at it ; for being found to have a 
kae or jackdaw in his pocket, that caused some trouble, 
he was summarily dismissed by the school-mistress. 
Another school received him, and here ensued a 
similar catastrophe. The teacher was plagued beyond 
endurance by his bringing all kinds of disagreeable little 
creatures to school. On one occasion he brought with 
him a bottieful of horse-leeches which he had gathered 
in a neighbouring pooL All went on smoothly until 
one of the leeches escaping, crawled up a bo/s leg, and 
a fearful commotion ensued. Telling the culprit to 
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take his bottle of leeches and begone, the schoolmaster 
turned Tarn to the door, at the same time bringing 
down the taws so heavily upon him that he thought his 
back was broken. Another school was tried; but 
there he was worse used. One morning the master fdt 
something creeping on his arm, which shaking fix>in 
him proved to be a centipede. Edward was at once 
called up and accused of bringing the creature to the 
school. The charge was quite erroneous, for he had 
not done so. His denial was unavailing, and by the 
enraged teacher he was beaten in a most unjust and 
unmerciful manner. Finally he told the poor boy to 
take his slate and books and go about his business. 
Thus he was expelled from his third and last SQhooL 
Disgusted with the cruel treatment he had received, he 
positively refused to go to any other school So there, 
at six years of age, his education ended. He could 
read, knew a little of arithmetic — nothing of writing and 
grammar. He had already acquired somewhat idle 
habits vagrandising in quest of animals, but he was 
honest, exceedingly truthful, and by no means indis- 
posed to work for a livelihood. For about two years he 
was employed at a tobacco-work at a short distance 
from the town. This was a happy time, for in going 
to and returning from his labour in the factory, he had 
pleasant rambles in the woods and plantations, which 
afforded opportunities for picking up a knowledge of 
birds, insects, wild-flowers, and plants, the like of 
which he had never seen before. 

It was a hapless thing that this eagerly inquiring 
child had no one to direct him in a way likely to be 
useful. His father and mother had no sympathy for 
his love of Nature. All they cared about was to have 
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him apprenticed to some regular trade, by which he 
would gain his living. At length they succeeded in 
apprenticing him to a shoemaker, named Begg, who 
proved to be a dissolute drunken vagabond, very ill 
qualified to teach the boy his business. Tam, however, 
learnt to make upper-leathers, and was proceeding to 
make shoe-bottoms, when all went wrong on the dis- 
covery that he brought boxes of butterflies and such 
like to the workshop ; the sight of them usually throw- 
ing Begg into a rage. Doubtless, it was indiscreet to 
bring his pet animals with him; but there ought to 
have been allowances on account of his youth, as 
well as from the fact that he never spent a moment of 
his mastei's time on his amusements. One afternoon, 
when waiting till his master came in to allow him to 
go to dinner, and while he had no work to do, he 
amused himself with a young sparrow which he had 
taught to do a number of little tricks. The master, 
entering in a drunken fury, struck Edward such a blow 
as kud him flat on the floor, and then trampled the 
bird with his foot Picking up the poor and innocent 
creature, Tam found it was still breathing. He put 
it tenderly in his bosom, and went home crying over 
the unprovoked outrage. Shewing the mangled and 
dead bird to his mother, he said he did not care so 
much for himself, if only the bird had been spared, 
adding that ' if Begg struck him again without a cause, 
he would certainly run away. She strongly remon- 
strated against this, because, being bound apprentice 
for six years, he must serve out his time, come what 
would.' 

Persuaded to return to the shoemaker's shop, young 
Edward struggled on till three years of his wretched 
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The parents of Thomas Edward were glad to see 
him again, for they were afraid he was lost By their 
advice he procured work in making shoes of a light 
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kindy his new employer being of a kindlier nature than 
Begg. In this situation, and at another shoemaking 
concern, he completed his knowledge of the craft, 
which, however, he never liked, and stuck to it only 
as a means of livelihood. As a kind of interlude in his 
occupation, he enlisted in the Aberdeenshire Militia in 
183 1. For the period he served as a soldier he 
acquitted himself creditably. His only escapade con- 
sisted in having on one occasion quitted the ranks 
while on drill to try to catch a butterfly which struck 
•his &iicy. It was a grave military offence ; but at the 
intercession of some ladies with the oflScer on duty, was 
passed over lightly. When Edward was about twenty 
years old, he left Aberdeen with his father and mother 
to reside in Banff, a much smaller town, where his 
c^ianoes of advancement were materially lessened. The 
xemoval was a blunder, and entailed on the young 
naturalist a life-long depression of circumstances. Situ- 
ated on the shore of the Moray Firth, where that fine 
estuaiy expands into the German Ocean, Banff is doubt- 
less favourably adapted for explorations in Natural 
History. Edward was so far highly favoured, but the 
poor fellow had to live by his daily manual labour, and 
un&iended as well as unsympathised with in this remote 
sea-side town, there was no prospect of improving his 
position. 

Good or bad, here Edward was fixed; and how, in 
the midst of daily toils and cares, he found time to 
acamiulate a vast store of knowledge concerning 
animals and plants, is truly wonderful. Some may think 
Jie made a mistake in manying when no more than 
twenty-three years old. But his wife was a sensible, 
prudent woman, and gave him a happy home. * Mutual 
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affection,' as our author observes, ' makes up for mucL' 
Perhaps they occasionally felt the bitterness of poverty, 
for Edward's earnings did not yet amount to more tiian 
about nine shillings and sixpence a week ! 

With nothing but the most elementary education, 
without books, without advisers, the young shoemaker 
made up for everything by immense diligence, by 
sobriety, and a keen disregard of personal incon- 
venience. In his assigned hours of labour he worked 
hard. He never 'spent a moment idly. He never 
entered a public-house, nor drank anything stronger 
than water. In his expenditure he was rigorously 
economical. All his spare time was devoted to his 
favourite pursuit, that of acquiring a knowledge of 
animals by painstaking practical inquiry. When he 
began these inquiries, he did not even know the correct 
names of the animals he sought for, because he had no 
books and nobody to tell him. He was a thoroughly 
original student of Nature. He learned everything by 
personal observation. Nothing but a degree of enthu- 
siasm amounting to fanaticism could have impelled him 
to endure cold, wet, hunger, want of sleep, in order to 
add to his stock of facts. His fellow-shoemakers 
jeered at him for not joining in their vicious and costly 
indulgences ; but he held on his way. There, we think, 
was manifested his heroic, his noble struggle — ^not that 
he ever esteemed it to be a struggle, for he only 
followed the bent of a simple self-sacrificing character ; 
but his conduct in this respect was not less worthy 
of admiration. 

Whatever were the sacrifices made by Edward, 
he was compensated, as an intense lover of Nature. 
Describing his tastes and pursuits, Mr Smiles says: 
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*Ever3rthing that lived and breathed had charms for him. 
He loved the fields, the woods, the moors. The living 
presence of the earth was always about him, and he 
eagerly drank in its spirit. The babbling brooks, the 
whispering trees, the aspects of the clouds, the driving 
wind, were all sources of delight . • . He felt himself 
free amidst the liberty of Natiure. ... As his wander- 
ings were almost invariably conducted at night, he had 
abundant opportunities of seeing not only the ocean, 
but the heavens in their various aspects. What were 
these stars so far off in the sky ? Were they worlds ? 
Were they but the outposts of the earth, from which 
other worlds were to be seen, far beyond the ken of the 
most powerful telescope ? To use Edward's own words : 
**I can never succeed in describing my unbounded 
admiration of the works of the Almighty ; not only the 
wonderful works which we ourselves see upon earth, but 
those countless orbs which roll both near and far in 
the endless immensity of space — the Home of Eternity. 
Everything that moves or lives, everything that grows, 
everything created or formed by the hand or will of the 
Omnipotent, has such a fascinating charm for me, and 
sends such a thrill of pleasure through my whole frame, 
that to describe my feelings is utterly impossible." * 

Early in the spring of 1838, Edward began to form a 
collection of specimens in natural history, for which he 
taught himself to stuff and prepare the animals he was 
able to secure. In his researches he was aided by an 
old gun, which he had bought for four-and-sixpence. 
Sallying out at nine o'clock at night, when his day's 
work was over, with his gun and some insect boxes and 
bottles, and putting a piece of oat-cake in his pocket for 
supper, he scoured the country as long as it was day- 
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light for any living thing that came in his way. 'When 
it became so dark that he could no longer observe, he 
dropped down by the side of a bank, or a bush, ox a 
tree, whichever came handiest, and there he dozed or 
slept until the light returned. Then he got up^ and 
again began his observations, which he continued until 
the time anived when he had to return to his daily 
labour.' On Saturday evenings he returned home by 
twelve o'clock, so as not to encroach on the weekly day 
of rest On Monday mornings he contrived to have a 
few hours' observation before six o'clock. As he was 
known to live soberly and honestly, there was no 
suspicion that he was either a poacher or a buiglar, 
yet these nocturnal ramblings were incomprehensible. 
People at length gave him up as an oddity. Game- 
keepers did not think of molesting him in his eacploia- 
tions. Occasionally, he took up his quarters for the 
night in a ruined castle, in some disused building, a 
sand-hole or cavern amidst the rocks by the sea-shore^ 
the shelter of a table-shaped gravestone in a church- 
yard, or anywhere. This was a most dismal mode of 
spending the night ; for independently of ei^posure to 
the weather, he was liable to be visited by polecats, 
weasels, badgers, or other wild animals sniffing about 
him. There was, however, always a chance of catching 
moths and other creatures that flutter or roam about in 
the dark. Sometimes he was bitten on the hands by 
weasels and rats during his disturbed sleep, and on one 
occasion he had a tremendous encounter with a polecat 
When morning broke, he had excellent opportunities of 
studying the habits of the skylark, blackbird, thrush, and 
other early choristers. 

By these assiduous labours he had, by 1845, col- 
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lected two thousand specimens, consisting of quadru- 
pedSy birds, reptiles, fishes, Crustacea, star-fish, zoophytes, 
corals, sponges, and other objects. He assorted the 
whole in cases made firom old tea-boxes, fashioned by 
his own hands, and which he neatly papered and glazed. 
With some pride, he made a public exhibition of his 
collection at a local fair; and by it not only paid 
his expenses, but had something over for future pur- 
poses. This measure of success induced him to exhibit 
his collection at Aberdeen. Although advertised, and 
spoken favourably of by the newspapers, the exhibition 
was a failure. There was no rush of visitors, as Edward 
fondly expected. In fact, the exhibition did not nearly 
•pSLj expenses. Dreading the horror of being in debt, 
he offered the collection for sale; and in desperation 
accepted an ofifer of twenty pounds ten shillings for the 
whole of what had cost him eight years' labour exclu- 
sive of outlay. The gentleman who bought this very 
fine collection unfortunately stored the specimens in a 
damp room, and the whole went to ruin. So ended this 
unfortunate enterprise. Aberdeen and Banff shires lost 
an opportunity of not only helping a most deserving 
man of genius, but of acquiring a splendid collection 
illustrative of the natural history of the two counties. 

Though terribly crushed, on returning to his home 
in Banff, he went to work at his usual trade of making 
the lighter kinds of women's shoes, in which he was 
reputed to excel Then, he resumed his researches by 
the, sea-shore, and in a short time began a new collec- 
tion of specimens. Suddenly he met with a grievous 
accident He rolled down a rocky precipice a depth 
of forty feet, falling on his gun, which was smashed 
to pieces, and receiving such bodily injuries as con- 
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fined him for weeks to the house. To support his 
family during his iUness, he was under the necesaty 
of selling a portion of his newly formed collection. 

About this time, Edward had the good fortone to 
attract the attention of the Rev. James Smith, of die 
parish of Montquhitter, a place a few miles from Ban£ 
This gentleman having a strong love of natural histoiyi 
and possessing a good collection of books, did an 
important service in offering hints to Edward, and in 
lending him books to enable him to define and classify 
various animals which he caught So instructed he 
began to write observations on natural objects, wluch 
appeared in the Banffshire Journal, Afterwards, at tiie 
suggestion of Mr Smith, he sent papers to the Zoola^^ 
the Naturalist^ and the Unntan Journal^ through which 
channels his name and qualities as a writer became 
known to naturalists generally. The result was a con- 
siderable private correspondence, and an enlargement 
of his knowledge regarding the names and species of 
animals, but with no improvement in circumstances — 
rather the reverse, for being ever on the brink of starva- 
tion, the expense for paper and postage stamps pressed 
severely on his resources. Yet, he willingly gave such 
information as he possessed to all who requested his 
assistance. Considering Edward's meagre education and 
his inexperience of literary composition, his papers, of 
which some extracts are given by Mr Smiles, strike us 
with surprise. Besides being correctly written, they 
have all the elegance and graphic force of Audubon. 
How, by those scientific inquirers who had the best 
means of judging of his talents, Edward should have 
been suffered to drag on existence at a mechanical 
employment which never seems to have )delded him 
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twenty shillings a week, is not very easily understood. 
No doubt, he was shy in pushing himself forward. He 
had none of the saliency of character which through 
devious adventure leads to fortune; but these pal- 
liatives scarcely explain the strange neglect which he 
experienced. 

Nobly, but still obscurely struggling on, a great 
misfortune befell Edward in the deaUi of Mr Smith in 
1854. There, a true friend was gone. As some assuage- 
ment of his loss, he found a friend and counsellor in 
the Rev. Mr Boyd, parish minister of Crimond, whose 
hospitable manse was always open to him when he 
visited the neighbourhood. But ere long, Mr Boyd 
died suddenly, and here was a fresh and agonising 
bereavement By 1858, Edward had accumulated a 
large and splendid collection, but at the cost of his 
health and strength. ' He had used himself so hardly ; 
he had spent so many of his nights out of doors in the 
cold and wet ; he had been so tumbled about amongst 
the rocks; he had so often, with all his labours, to 
endure privation, even to the want of oatmeal — that 
it is scarcely to be wondered at if, at that time, his con- 
stitution should have begun to shew marks of decay.' 
There was a fever and illness of a month, which led to 
a fresh sale of articles in his collection ; and on getting 
well, he was distinctly told by his medical attendant 
'that if he did not at once desist from his nightly 
wanderings, his life would not be worth a farthing.* 
From this time, making fewer pulls on his constitution, 
he more particularly devoted himself to investigations 
along the sea-shore, capturing rare fish, Crustacea, and 
zooph3rtes. 

In these sea-side researches he was considerably 
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aided by one of his danghtciSy who poking about among 
fishing Tillages, procnxed the refuse material bzonght up 
by nets, in which many most interesting small animals 
new to science were di sc ov er ed. From the stcxnachs 
of cod-^sh he procured iimumeiable specimens of 
animals which had been voraciously swaUowed. !By 
these and other means he gained no little cdebiity for 
his additions to a knowledge of the mymds of creatures 
which inhabit the depths of the ocean. Twenty-six 
new species of ciustacea were discovered by himself 
alone in the Moray FizdL 

Some honours — none of them of any value in a 
money point of view — ^were now awarded to Edward. 
The Linnean Society having discovered his genius and 
talent, unanimously elected him an Associate in 1866. 
Immediately afterwards, the Natural History Society of 
Aberdeen unanimously admitted him a member ; and 
in 1S67 he received the diploma of the Glasgow Natural 
History Society. 'Although Banfif,' says liir Smiles, 
' poss^sed an '^ Institution for Science, Literature, and 
the Arts, and for the encouragement of native genius 
and talent," the members did not even elect Edward 
an honorary member. The scientific men of Banff 
fought shy of the native shoemaker.' 

It is pleasing to know that Thomas Edward is still 
in the land of the living, and though broken down in 
health, is cheerful, contented, and able to a certain 
extent for his accustomed duties. Latterly, he has in 
many ways derived comfort and assistance fit>m his 
grown-up daughters. His searches after strange kinds 
of animals are at an end. He has fought the fight of 
science imaided, and he has fought it well He has 
likewise fought the fight of poverty; for he has always 
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lived within his means, and owes no man an)rthing. 
Therein, independently of his sacrifices in behalf of 
science, lies the grandeur of his character. In these 
days, when the gospel of idleness is so eloquently 
preached, and so readily responded to, we should be 
glad if it were in our power to fix the attention of the 
masses on what this humble shoemaker has done by 
dint of self-denial and the careful economising of time. 
Expecting no one to make such extraordinary sacrifices, 
we would say : Look, ye misspenders of idle time, ye 
wasters of existence, ye thriftless dram-drinkers, ye 
vacant-minded street loxmgers, what was done by one 
as poor, if not poorer, than yourselves 1 All we ask is 
that, reflecting a little on your responsibilities, you 
would endeavour to take to heart the thrilling and 
instructive instance we have presented of A Noble 
Straggle I 

Afler writing the above, we learned that a fimd to 
succour Thomas Edward had been commenced at Aber-. 
deen, and which yielded a handsome donation of three. 
htmdred pounds. The still more gratifying fact was 
announced that ' the Queen had been much interested in 
reading the biography of Thomas Edward, and touched 
by his successful pursuit of natural science trader all the 
cares and troubles of daily toil ; Her Majesty, therefore, 
was graciously pleased to confer on him a pension 
of fifty pounds a year.' The concluding days of the 
Scottish Naturalist will thus be passed in the degree of 
freedom from toil and anxiety which he so eminently. 
deserves. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT AND HIS DOGS. 



/^NE of my pleasant recollections is that of seeing 
^^ Sir Walter Scott out on a stroll with his dogs ; the 
scene being in the neighbourhood of Abbotsford, in the 
summer of 1824, while as yet the gloom of misfortune 
had not clouded the mind of the great man. There he 
was limping gaily along with his pet companions amidst 
the rural scenes which he had toiled to secure and 
loved so dearly. 

Scott's fondness for animals has perhaps never been 
sufficiently acknowledged. It was with him a kind of 
second nature, and appears to have been implanted 
when as a child he was sent on a visit to the house of 
his grandfather, Robert Scott, at Sandyknowe, in the 
neighbourhood of Dryburgh. Here, amidst flocks of 
sheep and lambs, talked to and fondled by shepherds 
and ewe-milkers, and revelling with collies, he was 
impressed with a degree of affectionate feeling for 
animals which lasted through life. At a subsequent 
visit to Sandyknowe, when his grandfather had passed 
away, and the farm operations were administered by 
* Uncle Thomas,' he was provided with a Shetiand pony 
to ride upon. The pony was little larger than many a 
Newfoundland dog. It walked freely into the house, 
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and was regularly fed from the boy's hand. He soon 
learned to ride the little pony well, and often alarmed 
* Aunt Jenny ' by cantering over the rough places in the 
neighbourhood. Such were the beginnings of Scott's 
intercourse with animals. Growing up, there was some- 
thing, extraordinary in his attachment to his dogs, his 
horses, his ponies, and his cats; all of which were 
treated by him, each in its own sphere, as agreeable 
companions, and which were attached to him in return. 
There may have been something feudal and poetic in 
this kindly association with humble adherents, but there 
was also much of simple good-heartedness. Scott 
added not a little to the happiness of his existence by 
this genial intercourse with his domestic pets. From 
Lockhart's Memoirs of Sir Walter, and other works, we 
have occasionally bright glimpses of the great man's 
familiarity with his four-footed favourites. We can see 
that Scott did not, as is too often the case, treat them 
capriciously, as creatures to be made of at one time, and 
spoken to harshly when not in the vein for amusement 
On the contrary, they were elevated to the position of 
friends. They possessed rights to be respected, feelings 
which it would be scandalous to outrage. At all times 
he had a soothing word, and a kind pat, for every one 
of them. And that, surely, is the proper way to behave 
towards the beings who are dependent on us. 

Among Sir Walter's favourite dogs we first hear of 
Camp, a laige bull-terrier, that was taken with him 
when visiting the Ellises for a week at Sunninghill in 
1803. Mr and Mrs Ellis having cordially sympathised 
in his fondness for this animal, Scott, at parting, 
promised to send one of Camp's progeny in the course 
of the season to Sunninghill. As an officer in a troop 
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of yeomanxy cavalry^ Scott proved a good horsonan, 
and we are led to know that he was much attached to 
the animal which he rode. In a letter to a fiiend 
written at this period (1803), he says : -' I have, too, a 
hereditary attachment to the animal — ^not, I flatter 
myself, of the common jockey cast, but because I r^iaid 
him as the kindest and most generous of the subordinate 
animals. I hardly even except the dogs ; at least, they 
are usually so much better treated, that compassion for 
the steed should be thrown into the scale when we 
weigh their comparative merits.' 

For several years Camp was the constant parlour 
dog. He was handsome, intelligent, and fierce, bat 
gentle as a lamb among the children. At the same 
time, there were two greyhounds, Douglas and Percy, 
which were kept in the country for coursing. Scott 
kept one window of his study open, whatever might be 
the state of the weather, that Douglas and Percy might 
leap out and in as the fancy moved them. He always 
talked to Camp as if he understood what was said — and 
the animal certainly did understand not a litde of it; 
in particular, it seemed as if he perfectly comprehended 
on all occasions that his master considered him a 
sensible and steady friend ; the greyhounds, as volatile 
young creatures whose freaks must be borne with. 

William Laidlaw, the friend and amanuensis of Scott, 
mentions in the Abbotsford Notanda a remarkable 
instance of Camp's fidelity and attention. It was on 
the occasion of a party visiting a wild cataract in 
Dumfriesshire, known as the Gray Mare's Tail. There 
was a rocky chasm to be ascended, up which Scott 
made his way with difficulty on account of his lamenesSi 
* Camp attended anxiously on his master ; and when 
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the latter came to a difficult part of the rock. Camp 
would jump down, look up. to his master's face, then 
spring upy lick his master's hand and cheek, jump down 
again, and look upwards, as if to shew him l^e way and 
encourage him. We were greatly interested with the 
scene.' 

The most charming part of Scott's life was, as we 
think, that which he spent with his &mily at Ashestiel, 
from, about 1804 to 1808, part of which time he was 
engaged in writing Marmioiu Ashestiel was a country 
mansion situated on the south bank of the Tweed, half 
way between Innerleithen and Galashiels, and in what 
would be called a solitaiy moimtain district There 
was the river for fishing, and the hills for coursing, and 
no other amusement To enliven the scene, literary 
fiiends came on short visits. There was an odd 
character in the immediate neighbourhood, called from 
his parsimony Old Nippie, whose habits afforded some 
fun. When still at Ashestiel in 1808, there is presented 
A pleasant picture by Lockhart of the way in which 
Scott passed the Sunday. The account of it is a perfect 
IdylL * On Sunday he never rode — at least not until 
his growing infirmity made his pony almost necessary 
for him — ^for it was his principle that all domestic 
animals have a full right to their Sabbath of rest ; but 
after he had read the Church service, he usually walked 
with his whole family, dogs included, to some favourite 
spot at a considerable distance from the house — most 
£requently the ruined tower of Elibank — ^and there 
dined with them in the open air on a basket of cold 
provisions, mixing his wine with the water of the brook 
beside which they were all grouped around him on the 
turf 3 and here, or at home, if the weather kept them 
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from their ramble, his Sunday talk was just such a 
series of biblical lessons as that preserved for the per- 
manent use of the rising generation in his Tales of a 
Grandfather. He had his Bible, the Old Testament 
especially, by heart; and on these days inwove the 
simple pathos or sublime enthusiasm of Scripture, in 
whatever story he was telling, with the same picturesque 
richness as he did, in his week-day tales, the quaint 
Scotch of Pitscottie, or some rude romantic old rhyme 
from Barbour's Bruce or Blind Harry's Wallace.* 

Failing from old age. Camp was taken by the ^milj 
to Edinburgh, and there he died about Januaiy 1809. 
He was buried in a fine moonlight night in the litde 
garden behind the house, No. 39 Castle Street, 
immediately opposite the window where Scott usually 
sat writing. His daughter, Mrs Lockhart, remembered 
'the whole family standing round the grave as her 
father himself smoothed down the turf above Camp 
with the saddest expression of face she had ever seen in 
him. He had been engaged to dine abroad that day, 
but apologised on account of " the death of a dear old 
friend." ' A few months later, Scott says in one of his 
letters : * I have supplied the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of dear old Camp with a terrier puppy of the 
old shaggy Celtic breed,' and which he named Wallace. 
This new companion was taken on an excursion to the 
Hebrides in 1810, and in time partly compensated for 
the loss of Camp. There came, however, a firesh 
bereavement in 181 2, in the death of the greyhound 
Percy. Scott alludes to the fact in one of his letters. 
* We are going on in the old way, only poor Percy is 
dead. I intend to have an old stone set up by his 
grave, with Cy gist li preux Perde [Here lies the brave 
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Percy] ; and I hope future antiquaries will debate which 
hero oi the House of Northumberland has left his bones 
in Teviotdale.' The two favourite greyhounds are 
alluded to. in .the Introduction to the second canto of 
Marmion — 

Remember'st thou my greyhounds true ? 
O'er holt or hill there never flew, 
From slip or leash there never sprang. 
More fleet of foot or sure of fang. 

In a letter dated Abbotsford, 18 16, written to Terry, 
with whom he communicated on literary and dramatic 
subjects, he says : * I have got from my friend Glen- 
garry the noblest dog ever seen on the Border since 
Johnnie Armstrong's time. He is between the wolf and 
deer hound, about six feet long from the tip of the nose 
to the tail, and high and strong in proportion : he is 
quite gentle and a great favourite. Tell Will. Erskine 
he will eat ofiF his plate without being at the trouble 
to put a paw on the table or chair. I shewed him to 
Matthews, who dined one day in Castle Street before 
I came here.' 

The staghound so introduced was the famous Maida, 
which came upon the scene when the Waverley novels 
were beginning to set the world on fire. Maida was the 
crack dog of Scotf s life, and figures at his feet in the 
well-known sculpture by Steell. He did not quite 
supersede Wallace and the other dogs, but assumed 
among them the most distinguished place, and might be 
called the canine major-domo of the establishment. On 
visiting Abbotsford in 18 17, Washington Irving enjoyed 
the pleasure of a ramble with Scott and his dogs. His 
description of the scene is so amusing that we can 
scarcely abate a jot : 

L 
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2:t*rrj<i&nt9 on nm}, dofred from tiier 
W/./J hiRL Maida deponed laooeif widi 
\^j/m\v[\yi his age zad sze, and seeded to 

liirnvrlf caJled upon to piescnre a srext degree of 
iilyuhy and decorum in our sodcfj. As he jogged 
alon^ a little distance ahead of us, tiie joopg dqp 
v/otjJd gambol about him, leap on his neck, vonyaft Us 
<:;tr« and endeavour to tease him into a gambol The 
o\i\ (]f/f^ would keep on for a long time widi inpcr- 
tiirbablc solemnity, now and then seeming to lebake 
the wantonness of his young companions. At length 
he would make a sudden turn, seize one of ^em, and 
tiinribJc him in the dust, then giving a glance at us, as 
much as to say: ''You see, gentlemen, I «Bnt hdp 
giving way to this nonsense," would resume his gravity, 
and jog on as before. Scott amused himself with these 
))Cf:uliaritics. "I make no doubt," said he, "when 
M ;ii(la is alone with these young dogs, he throws gravity 
aside, and plays the boy as much as any of them; bat 
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he is ashamed ta do so in our company^ aiid seems to 
say : Ha' done with your nonsense, youngsters : what 
will the kurd and that other gentlemazi thidk of me if 
I give way tosuch foolery?'* 

' Scott amused himself with the peculiarities d another 
of his dogs, a little shamefaced terrier, with large glassy 
eyes, one of the most sensitive little bodies to insult 
and indignity in the world. " If ever he whipped him," 
he said, " the little fellow would sneak oflF and hide 
himself from the light of day in a lumber garret, from 
whence there was no drawing him forth but by the 
soond of the chopping-knife, as if cheeping tip his 
victuals, when he would steal forth with humiliated and 
downcast look, but would skulk away again if any one 
r^arded him." 

* While we were discussing the humours and peculi- 
arities of our canine companions, some object provoked 
their spleen, and produced a sharp and petulant barking 
from the smaller fry; but it was some time before 
Maida was sufficienUy roused to ramp forward two or 
three bounds, and join the chorus with a deep-mouthed 
bow wow. It was but a transient outbreak, and he 
returned instantly, wagging his tail, and looking up 
dubiously in his master's face, uncertain whether he 
would receive censure or applause. "Ay, ay, old boy!" 
cried Scott, " you have done wonders ; you have shaken 
the Eildon hills with your roaring ; you may now lay 
by your artillery for the rest of the day. Maida,** 
continued he, ^ is like the great gun at Constantinople ; 
it takes so long to get it ready, that the smaller guns 
can fire off a dozen times first"' 
- Maida accompanied his master to town, where he 
occupied the place of the lamented Camp. In the 
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sanctum at Castle Street, Maida lay oa the hearth-rug; 
ready when called on to lay his head across his masters 
knees, and to be caressed and fondled. On the top 
step of a ladder for reaching down the books fiom the 
higher shelves sat a sleek and venerable Tom-cat, 
which Scott facetiously called by the German name 
Hinse of Hinsfeldt Lockhart mentions that Hinse, 
'no longer very locomotive, usually lay watching the 
proceedings of his master and Maida with an air of 
dignified equanimity. When Maida chose to leave the 
party, he signified his inclinations by beating the do(^ 
with his huge paw ; Scott rose and opened it for him 
with courteous alacrity — and then Hinse came down 
purring from his perch, and mounted guard by the 
foot-stool, vice Maida absent on furlough. Whatever 
discourse might be passing was broken, every now and 
then, by some afifectionate apostrophe to these four- 
footed friends. Dogs and cats, like children, have 
some infallible tact for discovering who is, and who 
is not, really fond of their company; and I venture 
to say, Scott was never five minutes in any room 
before the little pets of the family, whether dumb or 
lisping, had found out his kindness for all their 
generation.' 

In letters to his eldest son, Scott seldom fails to tell 
him how things are going on with the domesticated 
animals. For example : ' Hamlet had an' inflammatory 
attack, and I began to think he was going mad, after the 
example of his great namesake; but Willie Laidlaw bled 
him, and he recovered. Pussy is very well.' Next 
letter : ' Dogs all well — cat sick — supposed with eating 
birds in their feathers.' Shortly afterwards : * All here 
send love. Dogs and cat are well. I daresay you have 
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heard from some other correspondent that poor Lady 
Wallace [a favourite pony] died of an inflammation after 
two days' illness. Trout [a favourite pointer] has 
returned here several times, poor fellow, and seems to 
look for you; but Henry Scott is very kind to him.' In 
a succeeding letter we have the account of an accident 
to Maida : ' On Sunday, Maida walked with us, and in 
jumping the paling at the Greentongue park, contrived 
to hang himself up by the hind-leg. He howled at first, 
but seeing us making towards him, he stopped ciying, 
and waved his tail, by way of signal, it was supposed, 
for assistance. He sustained no material injury, diough 
his leg was strangely twisted into the bars, and he was 
nearly hanging by it He shewed great gratitude, in his 
way, to his deliverers.' 

At Abbotsford, in the autumn of 1820, when a laige 
party, including Sir Humphry Davy, Dr Wollaston, and 
Henry Mackenzie were saJlying out — Scott on his pony 
Sybyl Grey, with Maida gambolling about him — there 
was some commotion and laughter when it was discov- 
ered that a little black pig was frisking about and appar- 
ently resolved to be one of the party for the day. Scott 
tried to look stem, and cracked his whip at the creature, 
but was in a moment obliged to join in the general 
cheers. Poor piggy was sent home. * This pig,' sa)rs 
Lockhart, 'had taken, nobody could tell how, a most 
sentimental attachment to Scott, and was constantly 
urging his pretensions to be admitted a regular member 
of his taU along with the greyhounds and terriers ; but 
indeed, I remember him suffering another summer 
under the same sort of pertinacity on the part of an 
affectionate hen. I leave the explanation for philo- 
sophers — ^but such were the facts.' 
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Mr Adolphus, a visitor to Abbotsford in 1830, ^eh 
the health oi the great writer was breaking down under 
hb honourable and tenibly imposed task-woark, gives ns 
not the least striking instance (tf Scotfs wondecfal 
considerateness towards animals. 'In the morning's 
drive we crossed several fords, and after the rain they 
were wide and deep. A litde, long, wise-looking, ron^ 
terrier, named Spice, which ran after ns, had a cough, 
and as often as we came to a water, Spice^ \sf tbe 
special order of his master, was let into the carnage till 
we had crossed. His tenderness to his brute dependants 
was a striking point in the benignity of his character. 
He seemed to consult not only their bodily welfare^ bat 
their feelings, in the human sense. He was a gentleman 
even to his dogs.' When too roughly frolicsome, he 
rebuked them gently, so as not to mortify tbem, or 
spoil the natural buoyancy of their character. 

We could extend these memorabilia, but have perhaps 
said enough. Maida died in October 1824, and is 
commemorated in a sculptured figure at the doorway of 
Abbotsford. His attached master wrote an epitaph on 
him in Latin, which he thus Englished : 

Beneath the sculptured form which late 70a wore^ 
Sleep soondly, Maida, at your master's door. 

It was a sad pang for Scott, when quitting home to 
sedc for health abroad, and which he did not find, to 
leave the pet dogs which survived Maida. His last 
orders were that they should be taken care o£ We may 
be permitted to join in the noble eulogium pronounced 
on Scott by Willie Laidlaw, who lived to mourn his loss, 
that Kindness of heart was positively the reigning quality 
of Sir Walter's charactfer 1 
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I'^ROSSING the tall and narrow old bridge of several 
^*^ arches which spans the Tweed at Peebles, is seen 
an aged gentleman riding composedly on a small white 
pony. His head is bent droopingly down, as if medi- 
tating on some important mission. From his general 
aspect, he may be a gentleman-farmer, disposed to 
take things easily at his time of life; or he may be 
some retired public official who keeps a pony, and 
in good weather pops about for amusement. His dress 
has nothing particular about it He wears a blue coat 
with metal buttons and capacious outside pockets. 
His legs are endued in buff breeches, white rig-and-fur 
woollen stockings, and black spats, a kind of short 
gaiters, over the ankles. Any one may observe that 
<he is no common person. At the end of his watch- 
chain dangle a gold seal, a Queen Anne sixpence, a 
small and very pretty shell, and a flexible watch-key. 
Instead of using a riding-whip, he has in his right hand 
a perfectly respectable gold-headed cane, with which 
he occasionally gives a gentle pat on the side of the 
pony. Altogether a creditable afSair, as things went in 
the <^u:ly part of the present century. 
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inrossg pef somg Ct aoooidiiig to tradition, 
ra prccseiir^ a x sootherif directioo across the 
brid^ ccQ his residence at Cabbage Hall, on Tweed 
GfKs. is (^der t3 pcrsae his way down the right hank 
oc the riTer to the ntaaskm of Traquair. It is a 
pleasant ride of seven to eig^t miles; and looking 
to the leisureiT progress of the little nag, it is not 
unlikelT he vsax reach his destination in an hour and 
a hilL So £ir wdL Rit who is this venerable gentle* 
nun? His proper designation is of no consequoice. 
LocaEy, and somewhat irrereicntly, he is known as 
^\'indow li^lUie, a man of genial temperament, but iriio 
professiooally commands a degree of respect in the 
neighbourhood ; for he is the district inspector in rela- 
tion to the tax on window-lights, and it is not surprising 
that with all his good-humour people are a little afiaid 
of hiuL 

Is Window Willie going to inspect windows in diat 
old weather-beaten chiteau of the Eari of Tlraquair? 
Not at alL He is a chum of the old Earl, and what 
his particular business happens to be on the present 
occasion ^rill afterwards appear. In the meantime^ as 
paving the way for Window \TOlie's interview, we may 
run over a few particulars concerning the Tlraqaair 
family. There need be the less ceremony in speaking 
of them, as all have gone to their rest The family is 
extinct, leaving not a shred behind. 

The Stewarts of Traquair come first prominently into 
notice in the reign of Charles L, 1628, when Sir John 
Stewart of Traquair, Knight, was raised to the peerage 
as Lord Stewart of Traquau:, and shortly afterwards 
elevated to the dignity of Earl of Traquair, Lord 
Linton, and Caberston. In looking into history, we 
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cannot discover that this gentleman was remarkable 
for any good quality. Like too many at that period, 
he was a time-server, devoid of anything like settled 
principle. In politics and religion he discreetly sided 
with the uppermost — z, Puritan or an Anglican of 
the Laud type, whichever seemed to promise to pay 
best 

Appointed Lord High Treasurer, the Earl of Traquair 
^ managed matters so nimbly ' that in a short time he 
was able, by purchase, to vastly extend the possessions 
of the family. He also enlarged the old mansion at 
Traquair, and made a handsome avenue lined with 
trees as an approach. 

The Commonwealth under Cromwell proved a sore 
trial to every class of home-rulers in Scotland. A 
stem system of honesty and justice was introduced, 
at which the native nobility and judges stood aghast 
Turned out of office, and his estate being seques- 
trated, the Earl of Traquair was ruined. Fortunately 
for the family. Lord Linton had the address to save 
for himself and his heirs at least a portion of the 
property, and was able to keep house at Traquair, 
while the Earl was exposed to vicissitudes, uncheered 
by public respect or S3rmpathy. Lord Linton can 
hardly be acquitted of having acted an unnatural 
part towards his father. He allowed him to drop into 
-such extreme poverty that he was fain to accept an 
alms from an old friend, and to dine on a salt herring 
and an onion. Broken in spirit, he died in 1659 ; and 
as evidencing the meanness of his circumstances, it is 
recorded that at his burial there was no pall, but only 
a black apron over the coffin. 

So ended the first Earl, who though not without the 
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being vegetatiiig, at the period when Window 
WilUe was in his glory. 

There lingered some traditions of the Countess of 
Traquair in our young days. She was an invalid. The 
mmotn: in Peebles was that she had been afflicted with 
an ' eating cancer in her great toe.* Whether there was 
any truth in the report we cannot telL All we know is, 
tiiat the ailmei^ oi her Ladyship gave rise to a droll 
and popular myth. The cancer being an ^eating' 
cancer, required something to eat If it was not pro- 
perly provided with food, it would eat oflf h«: lady- 
ship's foot, and finally eat her up bodily. To avert 
this calamity, it was customary — so ran the legend in 
Peebles — ^to provide the cancer every morning regularly 
mth a £nesh pigeon, which it devoured with a relish in 
llie course of the day, and so the foot of the Countess 
was laddly saved. The gossip about the daily con- 
sumption of a pigeon was possibly a piece of nonsense. 
At anyiate, tiie Countess having been latterly much of 
^s^ invalid, the old Earl her husband began to amuse 
himself in a way, immediately to be specified. 

We are now ready for the interview with Window 
Willie, who has been jogging on his way to Traquair. 
For the last hour the Earl had been expecting him, 
and now and then looks out firom a small apartment 
with a low ceiling to see his approach down a side 
avenue. There at length he comes on his littie white 
pony; and giving the animal to a groom, he enters the 
antiquated mansion. 

^ Glad to see you,' said the EarL ' I Ve been out of 
woik for a wedc ; at least hardly anything to do. I 
hope you have brought something. How many have 
3foa got?' 
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•Well, my Lord/ repUed WlKc, *I think I have 
made a pretty good haul I have just returned finom 
my circuit in the western district of the county, and 
have managed to pick up a round dozen.' 

'That will do capitally. Lay them out carefully in 
a row, and tell me to whom they belong.' 

So requested, Window Willie disburdened himself by 
drawing from his pockets a dozen razors in their respec- ' 
tive cases, some of them having a very conmion appea^ 
ance, and he proceeded to arrange and specify them as 
follows : 

'There's one from Dickson of Hartree; one from 
Loch of Rachan ; one from Murray at Drachal ; one 
from Kerr, minister of Stobo; one firom Marshall, 
minister of Manor; and one from Bowed Davie; it's 
sair lippit, but it will stand grunden. That makes six. 
Then comes one from Mr Findlater, the minister of 
Newlands; next one from Sir James Naesm3rth; one 
from Robbie S3nnington at Ed^ton; one firom Mr 
Alexander at Easter Happrew ; one from Toll Tammie 
at the Neidpath, which I got yesterday in passing ; and 
last of all, one from your lordship's friend and adviser, 
Commissary Robertson, at Peebles. That makes the 
dozen.' 

The row of razors made a splendid array, and put the 
Earl in high spirits. Window Willie must stay to dinner 
to talk over his adventures in securing the razors, for 
each has its story, which will furnish some amusement 
Willie, of course, as he had expected, dines with the 
Earl, and pops home to Cabbage Hall in the evening. 

Not to keep the reader in suspense: The Earl of 
Traquair had a profound passion for sharpening razorSt 
Thankfully and gratuitously his Lordship sharpened not 
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onlj all the razors of his tenants and their servants, 
bttt of all the landed gentlemen, fanners, and traders 
throughout the county who would favour him with a 
commission of the kind. In his time, no one in 
Peeblesshire needed to torture himself by shaving with 
a blunt razor. Of course, the razors were not sent for 
sharpening in a business fashion. Window Willie's 
professional rounds gave him an excellent opportunity 
of collecting razors for the Earl, and of returning them 
properly cuttled to their proprietors. When he brought 
one batch he took away another. It was a satisfactory 
azrangement all round. The Earl was delighted to be 
kept working at his favourite pursuit ; people were glad 
to get their razors on all occasions sharpened for 
nothing; and Window Willie was pleased to have an 
employment which made him everywhere an acceptable 
guest, and afforded opportunities of visiting at Traquair. 
I hiqppen to have an agreeable remembrance of various 
persons in Peebles telling me several of the foregoing 
particulars, and of how Window Willie used to call to 
ask if their razors did not want a little touching up, as 
he was going next day to visit the Earl. 

The world was not then constituted exactly as it now 
is. Nobody thought there was anything particularly 
strange in an Earl sharpening razors as a recreation. It 
was a harmless hobby ; and, besides, there was a grati- 
fication in thinking that your razor was put in trim by a 
nobleman. The Earl of Traquair was a general bene- 
factor. He was a sort of artist He should have been 
bom and bred a cutler, in which capacity he excelled ; 
but as he had the misfortune to be bom an heir to an 
earldom, he had just to make the best of it. As for 
Window Willie, he seemed to have been bom to be the 
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Earl's provider with blunt razors to be aharpened ; iir 
which line he acquitted himself admirably. Working to 
each other's hands, they in their time kept the oooirtf 
well and comfortably shaved, and that is saying a good 
deal in the way of eulogium. 

The Earl had another eccentricity. He did not 
patronise London or Edinburgh tailors. After fome 
experience, he had a firm belief that no man could 
make clothes for him that would thorou^ily fit bat 
Thorbum, a tailor at Eddleston, a small viUage of fixtjr 
to fifty houses, dose to Damhall, the residence of Lad 
Elibank. We have never heard how the Earl diacofcred 
Thorbum; in all likelihood he heard of him throog^ 
his factotum. Window Willie, who knew something of 
eveiybody. Having tried, he stuck to Thorbum. One 
thing materially guided this selection. Thorbum was 
exactly his own shape, body, legs, and aims. That was 
a great point The Earl had an invincible hatred of 
putting on new-made clothes, which required some time 
to settle down into the required figure, and were at fiist 
a little awkward. Thorbum was an accommodating 
fellow. He volunteered to wear the Eari's new dothes 
for a day or two, to give them a set The obh'giog 
ofier was accepted. When the Earl wanted a new pair 
of black velvet breeches, Thorbum took care to wear 
them for a Sunday at church, which gave the legs the 
appropriately round baggy form, and then they were 
ready for use. By the agency of Window WilEe and 
his little pony, the garment safely reached Traqoair 
House. 

Dear old Earl, and dear good-hearted "VWndow Willie! 
Both have long since passed away. The beards of the 
county are said to have been sensibly aflFected by their 
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decease. Charles, the eighth Earl, had unfortunately 
none of his father's aptitude for razor-sharpening. As 
a bachelor and a recluse, he was mainly noted for 
effecting improvements on his various farm-steadings, 
which was by no means a bad hobby for a nobleman. 
I^artly perhaps on account of a stammering in his 
speech, he shrank from general society, and vegetated 
till the last in the queer antiquated mansion of his fore- 
others, in the society of his only sister, Lady Louisa 
Stuart We had the honour of several interviews 
wi&k him in relation to railways for the district, and 
could not help feeling pained with that distressing 
rtamnifr A veiy curious £act afterwards came to our 
knowledge. The Earl having spent a number of his 
taAf years abroad, acquired a proficiency in speaking 
Fieochy which he ever afterwards retained. When he 
qioke Froich, he never stammered I At his decease in 
i86zy the male line and peerage became extinct; and 
on tiie death of Lady Louisa Stuart in 1875, in the 
hondreddi year of ha: age, all the £unily had departed; 
the property devolving by will on a distant relative. 
Traqaair House, whidi looks like two ancient feudal 
keeps rolled into one, remains embosomed in trees 
almost as it was kft by the Lord High Treasurer 
iq)iwards of two hundred years ago,^ and as it used to be 
visited of old by Window Willie. 
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nPHE Scotts are an old and widely dififused Border 
^ clam They have had many distinguished men 
amongst them; Uie greatest of all being the illustrioos 
poet and novelist, of whose personal appearance and 
genial character some of us have still an agreeable 
remembrance. As an active pushing race, the Scotts 
have spread far beyond their native glens, crossed the 
Border, and settled in various parts of Northumberland. 
In the early part of last century, there dwelt in 
Sandgate, an old-fashioned thoroughfare near the Tyne, 
outside Newcastle, a family of these Scotts, whose 
occupation lay among the barges and coal-traders on 
the river. They were an industrious, decent set of 
people, with no pretensions to gentility, and, as was 
reasonable, improved in circumstances from one gene- 
ration to another. The family begins to emerge from 
obscurity in the person of William Scott, who is 
apprenticed to a coal-fitter in Newcastle. A coal-fitter 
is a kind of middle-man between the owner of coal-pits 
and shippers. He purchases the coal, transfers it to 
barges called keels, whence it is put on board ships in 
the river. The word keel, from an old Anglo-Saxon 
term, signifying a barque, is now lost to the general 
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vernacular^ but remains preserved in a popular ballad, 
Wed may the Keel row. The term also keeps its 
ground in relation to the coal-barges on the Tyne, 
where owners of keels are men of considerable sub- 
stance. The William Scott we have been speaking 
of, rose by his steadiness and intelligence to be a coal- 
fitter and proprietor of keels, with numerous keelmen in 
his employment With a view to keep his men from 
straggling away among public-houses, he for a time kept 
a house for their special accommodation, the sale of 
beei to them adding to his ordinary gains. This con- 
cern, however, as not being creditable to a man in his 
flourishing circumstances, was, after a time, dropped. 
From being ah owner of keels, he, in due course, 
became an owner of ships, in which capacity few men 
attained greater note on the Tyne from Newcastle to 
Shields and Sunderland. 

William Scott was married in 1740 to a Miss Atkinson 
of Newcastle. It was a happy matrimonial alliance. 
Besides good looks and placid temper, the lady pos- 
sessed an excellent understanding, along with all proper 
domestic accomplishments. A fortunate marriage for 
the owner of keels and ships ! At the time that a child 
was -about to make its appearance, the country was 
thrown into alarm by the rebellion in the autumn of 
1745. A rebel army was advancing on the Tjoie. 
The gates of Newcastle were shut and guarded. In a 
condition which made her apprehensive of deeds of 
violence, Mrs Scott removed to the village of He3rworth, 
four miles distant, in the county of Durham. There 
she gave birth to a male infant ; but there was a second 
child, and, in the m-gency of the case, a medical practi- 
tioner was sent for to Newcastle. It was during the 

M 
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night; the gates were dosed; as delay might be 
hazardous, the doctor was let down over liie wadl m a 
basket, and he aziived in good time to deliver Mis 
Scott of a fexnale chOd. The boy was named Williani, 
and we shall soon hear more of him. 

It was Mrs Scott's destiny to '&11 into a £umly.' 
Returning to Newcasde after the rebellion was over, 
she again, after a time, had twins^ a boy and girl, bom 
on the 4th of June (the birthday of Geoige IIL) 1751. 
The boy was christened John— the John Scott, hero of 
our ston-, but who almost until middle life was bes: 
kno^-n by his friends as Jack, or Jack Scott. Master 
Jackey was a promising youth while still in petticoats, 
but scarcely more so than his brother William, who was 
from five to six years his senior. The two boys had 
good brains. They grew up fond of books, which is 
always a sign of acute intelligence, and both had a 
surprising memor)\ Of course, they had the ordinazy 
unruliness of bo}"s, performed pranks, and underwent 
the floggings at school, which at that time were con- 
sidered a proper academic discipline. At the Free 
Grammar-school at Newcastle, under the management 
of the Rev. Mr Moises, they acquired a sound classical 
instruction, to which they were largely indebted for 
their future advancement. William was sent to com- 
plete his education at Oxford; but the father did not 
contemplate sending Jack thither, considering the line 
of life he was likely to pursue. For one thing, Jack 
was a skilled penman. His handwriting was beautiful, 
and remained so during life. 

Jack was otherwise accomplished. As a small, bnt 
handsomely made youth of fourteen, he was one of 
the best dancers in Newcastle. At the dancing-schooli 
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he signalised himself by his gallantly in helping the 
yoiing ladies to put on their dancing-shoes, it being 
according to etiquette in those da3rs to render this 
kind of service, and at the same time offer a small 
bouquet of flowers. In this way, Jack Scott grew up 
a beau, and was admired for the gracefulness of his 
manners. On reaching his fifteenth year, his father 
began to think what was to be done with him. Nothing 
seemed more suitable than to bring him up to his 
own trade as a coal-fitter. William, who, by his excel- 
lent abilities, had already gained a fellowship, and 
occupied the position of a college tutor, did not like 
the idea of seeing brother Jack a coal-dealer, and 
persuaded his father to send tiie lad to Oxford, where 
something better could be done for him. So, in 1766, 
Jack goes in the fly to Oxford, and is there entered 
as a member of the university. Here he did not shine 
so conspicuously as on the banks of the Tyne, and his 
Northumbrian burr was not in his favour. Yet he 
spent three years at college, shewed his splendid 
talents, and, like his brother, obtained a fellowship. 
In 1 77 1, he wrote an English essay, and gained the prize 
for doing so— a matter of gratulation to the family. 

While everything was going on swimmingly for high 
academic honours. Jack Scott, at twenty-one years of 
age, sacrificed all his prospects by a single act. In 
the course of a journey through the north of England, 
he attended church at Sedgefield in the county of 
Durham, and there saw, and instantly fell in love 
with Elizabeth Surtees, daughter of a banker in New- 
castle. Bessy was under the charge of an aunt, to 
whom Jack contrived to procure an introduction, which 
opened the way for a conversation with the young lady. 
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His £ime as x {xize essayist, united with his handsome 
pexsonal appearance and black sparkling eyes, gave 
him an advantage whidi proved iiresistible. After an 
acquaintance of but a few days. Jack Scott and Bessy 
had pledged their troth to each oUier. 

Miss Surtees had not yet come out This important 
afiair in a young lady's life was to take place at a ball 
given to the Duke of Cumberland — the duke of Culloden 
notoriety — at Newcastle on the ist September 1771. 
Jack took good care to be at the ball, but disconcoted 
by seeing Bessy led out as a partner by the duke, and 
that she was ceremoniously treated as the 'belle of 
the ball,' he did not ask her to dance. For this shyness, 
he speedily made up. At the weekly assemblies, he 
not only danced with her, but openly shewed that he 
was an admirer. An arrangement in the rooms was 
favourable to the yoimg pair. There was a large and 
a small apartment, with a lobby or stair-head between. 
In the dances. Jack made a point of dancing 'with 
Bessy down the long room into the lobby and the 
small room beyond — a circumstance he used gleefully 
to relate in his later days as a skilful piece of 
generalship. 

These dancmgs did not escape notice. The Scotts 
were sorry that Jack had entangled himself so early 
in life, though they allowed his choice was unexception- 
able. If he married Bessy, he would lose his fellowship, 
and where were his means of a respectable livelihood? 
As for the Surtees, they were furious at the notion of 
Jack Scott, son of a coal-fitter who once kept a public- 
house, aspiring to be a match for their daughter. 
Resolved to do all in their power to check the alliance^ 
they sent Bessy off on a visit to a lady, a high connec- 
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tion in London; trusting she would there be looked 
after, and the fency for Jack Scott driven out of her 
head. Bessy saw much fine company in London, 
figured at parties in Northumberland House, the Opera, 
and Ranelagh. Jack was not far off. He found means 
to have interviews with Bessy while walking under 
female tutelage in Hyde Park. On these occasions, 
there was a mutual determination to hold to their 
plighted troth. This being settled. Jack went for a 
short time to Oxford, and Bessy returned to her home 
in Newcastle. If Surtees imagined that the engagement 
with his daughter was broken off, he was mistaken. 
Bessy had secretly arranged to elope with her lover. 
We do not justify elopement It is a paltry way. of 
beginning an honourable married career. Smtees, how- 
ever, was not without blame. He thought that he, 
as a banker, was a much grander person than any of 
the Scotts, and viewed the proposed marriage of his 
daughter with Jack Scott as a prodigious downcome 
in dignity. In reality, Jack was as good as he was, 
intellectually a much greater man ; and the amusing fact 
is, that the whole Surtees family lived to see their error. 
The plot now thickens in intensity. The night of 
November 18, 1772, was selected for the elopement. 
Mr Surtees, notwithstanding his affected grandeur, lived 
in a house above a shop in a street called the Sandhill. 
The shop was that of Mr Clayton, a clothier, who had 
for assistant a young man named Wilkinson, a friend of 
Scott The dwelling of Surtees had an entrance separate 
from the shop, but its windows could easily be reached 
by a ladder from the pavement Wilkinson had no 
difficulty in secreting a ladder, which at the time 
appointed he placed against the most westerly window; 
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and down it, nnder cloud of nig^t^ slid Bessf Smtees 
into the anns of Jack Scott The tidng was wdl 
managed. At a respectlid distance^ a post-chaise was 
in waiting, and in it the pair drove off for Scodand. 
The road they took was that by Morpeth and Cold- 
stream, by which they arrived next morning at BbdL- 
shiels. Scott's design was probably to take fresh hones 
at Blackshiels, and post on to Edinburgh, only two 
stages distant, where the marriage ceremony could have 
been effected ; but having accidentaUy learned that tiie 
Rev. J. Buchanan, Episcopal minister at Haddington^ 
was in the house, he invited that gentleman to officiate^ 
which he did according to the form prescribed by 
the Church of England, and afterwards gave them t 
certificate to that effect The newly wedded pair 
immediately retraced their route to Morpeth, where they 
resided for a day or two. 

It need scarcely be said that Surtees was at fist 
implacable in his resentment The Scotts were more 
distressed than angry. As what, however, was done 
could not be undone, they sent their foigiveness» and 
invited Jack and his bride to their dwelling. They 
came, and matters were so far made up. In a few 
months, there was a softening in the feelings of the old 
banker. He saw it was no use, or rather worse than 
useless, to stand out. There was accordingly a treaty 
of peace by the belligerents. Scott's father settled two 
thousand pounds on the newly wedded pair, and Mr 
Surtees settled one thousand pounds, a sum which he 
afterwards doubled. The annual proceeds were meant 
as a help to the young couple. They were literally 
penniless, and the small annual income from these gifts 
was all they could reckon upon till Jack could make his 
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way in the world. To make the marriage doubly sure> 
the ceremony was solemnised afresh in the parish church 
of St Nicholas, Newcastle, 19th January 1773. That 
may be called the date at which Scott began his 
memorable career. He and Bessie drove off south- 
wards across the Tyne. The world was all before them. 
Doubts and darkness hovered over the future ; but in 
these young beings there was the spring of hope and 
intelligence, with a determinate resolution to fight the 
battle of life. Jack had formed his plan. It was to 
enter himself as a student at the bar, and reside during 
the period of probation at Oxford. He was admitted to 
the Society of the Middle Temple, 28th January 1773. 
At Oxford, he delivered lectures, taught pupils, and so 
eked out his small income. Mrs Scott proved an 
admirable helpmate. Studying her husband's means, she 
made both ends meet The only entertainments she gave 
were small tea-parties, and we learn with some interest 
that one of her occasional guests was Dr Samuel Johnson. 
In studying for the bar, Scott made the most strenu- 
ous endeavours. Having taken his degree of Master 
cf Arts, he plunged into his legal studies ; rose at four 
in the morning; spent only a few minutes at meals; 
took little outdoor exercise; and sat up over his 
books till late at night He also had the fortitude to 
keep his brain unclouded. His abstemiousness was as 
remarkable as it was exemplaiy. In the circumstances 
in i«rhich he was placed, he was a model husband; 
while Bessy, in her tender and loving way, and earnest 
devotion to his interests, was a model wife. The 
marriage had been a perfect success. The economising 
spirit of the pair was, if anything, augmented by the 
birth of a son in March 1774. Next year, being called 
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to the bar, Scott — ^for we must drop calling him Jack- 
went to reside in London. His house was in Cursit 
Street, near Chancezy Lane, afterwards described b 
him as his first perch, to which in an evening he use 
to bring from Fleet market twopenceworth of sprats fc 
supper. Success in the legal profession is only attaii 
able by intense industr}% a fair share of common-sens 
and tact, along with perhaps a degree of good-lucl 
Krskine was a surprising instance of a rapid ris 
to fortune. Thurlow also mounted suddenly by hi 
ingenious reasoning and fervid oratory in the Dougia 
cause. Scott had not so good a chance, but he los 
nothing in perseverance ; and he was aided immensel] 
by his powers of memory, as well as by acuteness o 
judgment. His slender means did not permit hi 
becoming a pupil for ti^-elve months under an equit] 
pleader. For this deficiency he was partly compcD 
sated by being allowed gratuitously to study cases ii 
the office of a kind-hearted conveyancer, and so storec 
his mind with details for practice as a barrister. 

We cannot go into a regular account of Scott' 
career. That is given better elsewhere by Lord Camp 
bell. For several years he had little practice, and Mr 
Scott's housekeeping, as may be supposed, was stil 
on a moderate footing. But he never despaired, wen 
upon circuit, and accumulated experience. His day o 
triumph came. In 1780, in an intricate contest a 
to the rights of an heir-at-law to rank as a residuar 
legatee, tried before Lord Thurlow, Mr Scott oflfere< 
such convincing arguments as to gain the case for hi 
client. His reputation was made. Briefs came in upoi 
him, and ever afterwards he was at ease in his circum 
stances. In 1783, he received a silk gown. He abou 
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the same time, through his strong Conservative leanings, 
was elected member of parliament for Weobly. His 
appearances in the House of Commons, as has been 
the case of many noted lawyers, were disappointing. 
In 1788, he rose to be Solicitor-general, and received 
the honour of knighthood from the king. In 1793, he 
was promoted to be Attorney-general Next, in 1799, 
he was made Chief-justice of the Common Pleas, and 
created Baron Eldon of Eldon in the county of Durham. 
Jack Scott, a peer ! Bessy become Lady Eldon ! How 
the news spread at Newcastle, and astonished everybody 
— ^the Surtees in particular, though they already had 
occasion to change their opinion concerning Bessy's 
xnairiage. Fortunately, Lord Eldon's venerable mother 
survived to see her son arrive at this distinction ; and 
with proper filial affection, his first duty, on being raised 
to the peerage, was to acquaint her with the fact — 
signing himself Eldon. One does not learn without 
emotion that on receipt of the letter, the old lady 
burst into tears, and exclaimed: *To think that I should 
Kve to be the mother of a lord ! ' What justifiable pride 
hath not a mother in the high worldly appreciation of 
her sons ! It is about the most exalted sentiment in 
which humanity can indulge. Lord Eldon attained still 
higher honours. In i Box, on the dismissal of Wedder- 
bum. Lord Loughborough, he was appointed Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain. 

Pew men have had such a lengthened judicial and 
political career. Eldon was Chancellor under three 
successive administrations. His decisions were sound, 
and the chief fault imputed to him was his delay and 
hesitation in bringing suits to a final judgment In the 
present .day, his political views would be pronounced 
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I^N the career of Horace Greeley as an American 
^-^ journalist^ politician, and public character, we 
are not going to expatiate. We wish to speak of 
Greeley in his youth, as an artisan, and as one entitled 
to take rank in the chronicled history of 'self-made 
men.' At a time when wild theories are abroad which 
would res»train individual aspiration, and reduce all to 
a tmiform dead level, it seems not out of place to 
narrate a few incidents in the life of a man who success* 
fnOy followed his own bent in the struggle of existence. 
A memoir by Mr J. Parton, published a number of 
years ago in America, has assisted us in preparing the 
following summaiy : 

Zacceus Greeley, the father^ was a hard-working 
fiumer, in poor circumstances, in the town of Amherst, 
New Hampshire. He was descended from an English 
emigrant, and had married Mary Woodbum, whose 
ancestors were from the north of Ireland. Horace, 
child of this humble pair, was bom February 3, 1811. 
He came third in a family of seven, but by the death 
of the two elder, he became the eldest surviving son of 
the farmer. As is often the case with lads of an 
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aspiring turn, young Horace was greatly indebted to the 
clear understanding and good counsels of his mother. 
She was w^l versed in Irish and Scottish histoiy^ 
Killads, and legends, all of which powerfully aided in 
the mental development and tastes of her son. Grow- 
ing up a peaceful and meditative child, Horace made 
good progress at school, in early life shewing an interest 
in learning* and a love of such books and newspapers 
as hapi^^neii to fall in his way. Tall, and possessing 
muscul.tr \'igour, he was soon put to work in the fields, 
but over>* interval of labour was employed in reading; 
and what he read he profited by, for he had an excellent 
memon*, and possessed the power of concentrating his 
mind on what was worthy of being remembered. 
Therein, of course, lay the foundation of his future 
eminence; though there was something else to which 
he was indebted — his power of enduring privation, 
along with a resolution to overcome the difficulties 
incidental to his untoward position. 

Misfortune overtook the family, through the folly of 
the father, who besides living a too jovial sort of life, 
became security for some money, which he had to pay, 
and in paying it was ruined. Horace was ten years old 
at the date of this catastrophe. Afler a vain struggle for 
existence in the neighbourhood, the family removed to 
Westhaven, Vermont, where some work was got by Mr 
Greeley, his occupation for a time being wood-chopping 
and land-clearing, in which all the family assisted. In 
winter, when outdoor labour was at a stand, Horace 
was sent to school, but the teacher confessing he could 
add nothing to the book-learning of the boy, he came 
home, and made himself useful in instructing his 
youngest sister. The time arrived when some sort of 
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independent course of life became imperative. A 
fondness for books naturally led to the wish to be a 
printer, and he importuned his father to be allowed to 
get at the types. As Horace was useful at home, old 
Greeley did not favour the notion of his son leaving 
him to follow a trade, but when an advertisement 
appeared for an apprentice in the office of a weekly 
paper published at East Poultney, eleven miles distant, 
objections were overcome; and the lad, at fourteen 
years of age, was suffered to go off in search of the 
much desired employment 

Tall, lank, and in coarse garments, the light-haired 
youth tramped to Poultney, presented himself to the 
master of the printing-office, and was accepted, subject 
to his father's approval. Greeley, the elder, was a 
Kttle intractable; but at length, on some loose under- 
standing, he consented that his son should learn the 
trade, whereupon Horace was literally left to his shifts, 
for the family almost immediately removed to Erie 
County, Pennsylvania. 

Now begins the industrial career of Horace Greeley. 
Acute and self-reliant, he took to type-setting by a 
kind of intuition. The first day he was put to the 
case with a composing-stick in his hand, he hardly 
Tcquired any instruction. Plodding diligently over his 
work, and heeding no one, he got on famously, and in 
a single day was almost master of the craft of the 
compositor. The boys in the office attempted to ridicule 
his ungainly appearance and his taciturnity; but Horace, 
taking all their tricks in good part, was soon a general 
favourite, and set types with the alacrity of his seniors. 
As regards means of living, he was requited for his 
labour by getting his board and forty dollars a year — 
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not a bad beginning for an artisan. And so, as a 
compositor^ he now pursued his employment in a 
country printing-office for fiaXiy four years, when matters 
were abruptly brought to a stand, by a discontinuance 
of the weekly paper, and the breaking up of the estab- 
lishment This unforeseen catastrophe took place in 
the summer of 1830. Horace was now nineteen years 
of age; he had become a proficient in his profession^ 
and could work at either case or press, was well read, 
and, thanks to his memory and resolute will, had 
acquired considerable skill as a debater on literary and 
public topics.. To Horace, the breaking up of the 
printing-office just at this juncture was a peculiar 
misfortune; for he had lately by an accidental &11 
hurt his leg, and was not very able to encounter a loi^ 
journey in quest of employment Still there was no 
help for it, and he set out on his travels. 

Considerations regarding the lame leg suggested the 
propriety of, in the first place, going home to recruit, 
but the paternal home was far distant in Pennsylvania, 
and the journey involved a tedious conveyance by canal- 
boats, ending with a walk of a hundred miles through 
the woods. Setting out with a small bundle and a 
stick, and some dollars in his pocket, his father's log- 
hut was reached in about twelve days. Kindly received 
by his mother, who assiduously nursed the sore leg till 
it got seemingly well, Horace for a few weeks enjoyed 
the change of scene, though fretting a little at his 
forced inactivity. Impatient of idleness, he walked to 
Jamestown, a distance of twenty miles, to seek employ- 
ment This he obtained, but not to any advantage, 
for the printer could not pay him for his labour, the 
bad leg swelled prodigiously, and he was compelled 
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to return home. Maternal care failing to effect a per- 
manent cure, Horace at length found out a doctor 
famous for his skill in healing diseased limbs, and 
putting himself under his care, the unfortunate leg was 
happily cured, leaving only a little weakness, which 
was ultimately got rid of. 

Again work had to be sought for. This time, he 
found it at Lodi, in the state of New York, but again 
there was a scarcity of money to pay wages, and so, 
after a trial of five or six weeks, Horace once more 
took to his stick and bundle, in quest of new adven- 
tures. On this occasion he was more fortunate in an 
employer. After a pretty long journey on foot, he 
arrived at the town of Erie, situated on the border 
of the lake of that name, and got work in the office 
of the Erie Gazette^ published by a Mr Sterritt, who, 
though surprised at Greeley's uncouth appearance, gave 
him a fair chance of making himself useftd, during 
a temporary vacancy in the office. Installed at the 
case, he was found not to be a rapid compositor, but 
so remarkably steady and persevering, that he accom- 
plished more than many faster workmen. So well 
pleased was Mr Sterritt with the proficiency of the new 
hand, that he put him on the footing of a regular 
journeyman, at the usual wages of twelve dollars a 
month and board. At all spare intervals in his labour, 
Horace, as formerly, occupied himself in reading and 
storing his mind with knowledge. The moment his 
day's work was over, he hurried off his apron, washed 
his hands, and rushed to his book, at no time idling 
away precious hours in dawdling about the streets, 
or misspending means in taverns. Thus, in earnest 
work and reading, he spent seven months, at the end 
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of which the young man returned whose absence had 
led to the vacancy in the office, and Horace received 
his discharge. His whole personal expenses during 
the seven months had been only six dollars. Of the 
remainder of his wages, he appropriated fifteen dollars 
for travelling charges, and the rest was generously sent 
by him to his father, whose circumstances stood in 
need of pecuniary aid. 

The world once more lay before him where to choose. 
His mind was made up to go to New York, where there 
were numerous printing-offices, and a good chance of 
falling into profitable emplojrment Again the bundle 
and stick were in requisition, and again through the 
agency of canal-boats and some walking, he effected 
his journey, and arrived in New York on Friday morn- 
ing, i8th August 1831. Like London, New York is 
partly a city of adventurers, many of the more wealthy 
and notable citizens having come to it nearly penniless, 
and made their way to riches and renown through the 
most indomitable perseverance. In the case of Greeley 
all depended on himself. His means of subsistence 
amounted to ten dollars, or about two pounds sterling ; 
he had no fiiends, no letters of introduction ; besides 
his small stock of money, he possessed only tiie small 
bundle of clothes which he carried over his shoulder. 
Poor he undoubtedly was, but let us not forget that he 
was a skilled mechanic, with a will to worlt;, and only 
needed an opportimity for shewing his capacity for 
labour. One thing was against him. This was his 
disregard of appearances. In the world at large, one, 
even for his own sake, is bound to conform to ordinaiy 
usages. Greeley, however, had always been neglectfiil 
on this point He was careless about his dress, was 
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indifferent . to wearing stockings, and as a shambling 
sloven of timorous aspect, he was wholly devoid of 
exterior attractions. In all this he, of course, failed to 
do justice to himself, and by his eccentricity was in a 
degree guilty of disrespect to the ordinary obligations 
of society. 

Unacquainted with any one, and ignorant of the 
town, he roamed about at random seeking for lodgings, 
and at last found something suitable to his purse in a 
low grog-shop and cheap boarding-house, kept by an 
Irishman named M'Gorlick. Becoming conscious that 
he was scarcely presentable to men of business, he 
bought a few garments of the commonest kind, the 
cost of which absorbed half his capital. A little im- 
proved by this acquisition, and invigorated by breakfast, 
he set out in quest of employment. It was a' disap- 
pointing inquiry. All that memorable Friday he toiled 
up stair after stair, asking if a hand was wanted, on 
all occasions getting a rebuff, and in the evening he 
returned to his boarding-house tired and discouraged, 
feeling as if there was no room for him in New York. 
Next morning, the search was resumed, and was equally 
fruitless. A dismal evening was passed, and then came 
Sunday, which Horace piously devoted to church-going 
and quiet meditation. 

In the course of Sunday afternoon, a gleam of hope 
shone upon him and buoyed him up. An Irish shoe- 
maker, a friend of the landlord, coming to pay his 
accustomed Sunday visit, picked up an acquaintance 
with Horace, and hearing that he was in search of work 
as a compositor, mentioned that he lived in a house 
frequented by joume)rmen printers, from whom he had 
heard that hands were wanted at West's in Chatham 

N 
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Street Great news this, not to ^be n^lected. Next 
morning, as early as five o'dock, Greeley was ofif to 
West's in quest of work, but he was mach too soon; 
the office was still locked, and he sat down on the steps 
outside to wait for the opening. By-and-by one of 
West's joume)rmen arrived, and being likewise too soon, 
he sat down on the steps beside Greeley, and the two 
fell into conversation. Horace told his story, which 
peculiarly interested his companion, who happened to 
be a Vermonter, and he determined to do his best to 
help him, which he did at the opening of the office and 
the arrival of the foreman. 

Fortunately for the young aspirant, there was a want 
of a hand for work of more than usual difficulty, which 
consisted in setting up a Polyglot Testament Looking 
at the raw and gawky appearance of Horace, the fore- 
man did not imagine he was fit for this intricate piece 
of compositorship ; however, out of compassion he con- 
sented to let him try. In a few minutes Horace was at 
work, and to it he went with the most resolute deter- 
mination to succeed. All day he worked with a silent 
intensity which astonished those about him; and still 
more astonished was the foreman when Horace pre- 
sented the 'proof of his day's work, for it was greater 
in quantity and more correct than anything that had 
been hitherto done on the Polyglot The new hand 
was an established man at once. Thenceforward, for 
several months, he worked regularly and hard on the 
Testament, earning about six dollars a week. 

It is at this point we must call attention to a matter 
of moment to workmen. Here was a youth struggling 
his way on by assiduous industry, and who, exclusive of 
general intelligence, was chiefly indebted to two things 
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of paramount importance, now to be specified. He had 
piece-work, and he was allowed to work as long as he 
liked Had he been bound by any rules of trade to 
labour for a certain weekly wage, and been limited to 
give only a certain number of hours' work per day — 
nine, for example, as at present contended for — ^he must 
inevitably have been held back in his career, and the 
name Horace Greeley would probably never have been 
heard in literary or political circles. It was lucky that 
no such narrowly conceived rules prevailed, and that 
Horace was suflfered to exert himself in any way con^ 
formable to his inclinations and ability. If anything, he 
worked too hard; still, it was his fancy to work, and 
what right had any one to interfere ? Often he was at 
his case before six in the morning, and had not left it at 
nine in the evening ; always, he was the first to begin, 
and the last to leave. In the summer, no man besides 
himself worked before breakfast or after tea. While the 
other journeymen and the older apprentices were roam- 
ing about the streets, seeking^amusement, he was eking 
out his day's wage by setting up an extra column of the 
Polyglot Testament This, to be sure, was not a way 
to make himself popular, for the spectacle of diligence 
is a reproach to the idler. He had to endure sarcasms 
as well as some practical jokes, but he turned all aside 
with soft words and becoming pleasantry, and he was 
in time let alone as an oddity not to be provoked into 
reprisals. He also disarmed opposition by good-natur- 
edly lending small sums to the more thriftless of his 
fellow-workmen, whose means were apt to run short 
before pay-day. He therefore, one way and another, 
wrought himself into general esteem. With improved 
fortunes, he removed to a boarding-house of a some- 
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what superior order, and felt as if his prospects were 
materially mending. 

Work failing at West's, Greeley obtained a place in 
the office of the Evening Post ; nex^ he procored 
employment fori a few days on the Commercial Adver- 
tiser; then he did some work for a literary paper called 
77ie Amulet^ after which he had a case in the office of 
the Spirit of the Times y to which paper he made some 
contributions. Altogether, he worked fourteen months 
as a compositor, and then, taking the opportunity of a 
slackness in the trade, he went to visit some relatives^ 
New Hampshire. Autumn and apple-gathering being 
over, back he came to New York, found emplojrment in 
the office of Mr J. S. Redfield, and there doggedly 
resumed his work of tjrpe-setting. Again, by being left 
unembarrassed about hoturs, his weekly bills were larger 
than those of any other compositor, often earning as 
much as double what was made by others at the same 
work by his side. Earning along with saving, means 
the accumulation of capital, and with the possession 
of capital, though it may not be very great, comes 
the desire and the possibility of social advancement 
In short, Greeley, the employed, was in process of being 
developed into Greeley, the employer. From living 
by the work of his hands, he began to think of working 
by the head, and only waited for an opportunity of 
doing so. Accordingly, we arrive at a new phase in 
the history of this enterprising New-Englander. 

A turn in one's fortune usually comes in a curious 
and unforeseen way. Dr Sheppard, a man of slender 
resources, but with comprehensive ideas, fell upon the 
project of a cheap daily newspaper. With means wholly 
inadequate for the experiment, he induced Mr Stoty, 
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foreman in the Spirit of the Times office, to enter on 
the undertaking; and to do so with some chance of 
success, Story invited the co-operation of Greeley, on 
account not only of his mechanical, but literary ability. 
The cheap paper, called the Morning Post, which was 
in this way set on foot, was before its time, and un- 
happily proved a failure ; but the firm of Greeley and 
Story succeeded in rearing a good general printing 
business. The association of the two young printers 
was not of long continuance. Poor Story was acciden- 
tally drowned, greatiy to the grief of his partner, who 
secured a Mr Winchester in his stead, an^d the business 
went on prosperously under the new firm of Greeley 
& Co. Prosperous as it was, there were rocks ahead. 
In 1834, the firm started a weekly newspaper styled 
the New Yorker, on the editing of which Greeley 
entered with great relish. The paper was but moderately 
successful, and was in fact conducted at a loss, but 
was serviceable in making the editor favourably known 
as a skilful writer. The New Yorker kept up a struggling 
existence for some years ; its decease being accelerated 
by the too common failing among Americans of what 
is mildly termed 'neglecting to pay for their paper.* 
Here, we may close our narrative. After being employed 
in editing several papers, Horace Greeley at last started 
the New York Tribune, in 1841, the success of which 
was materially promoted by the good business habits 
of Mr M*Elrath as a coadjutor in the undertaking. 
With this well-known daily newspaper, noted for the 
purity with which it has been conducted, Greeley was 
conspicuously connected till his lamented death, 29th 
November 1872. 

The subject of this little memoir has been compared 
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to Franklin. There was a resemblance in their earlj 
career, but beyond this the comparison scarcely holds 
good Benjamin Franklin was a man of capacious 
mindy broad views, discreet in his theories, and 
deservedly attained distinction as a statesman and 
philosopher. Horace Greeley had a much less com- 
prehensive and less genial understanding. He adopted 
rash and extravagant notions, such as those of Fourier 
and the French Socialists, nourished bitter prejudices 
against England, and strange to say of one in the 
category of a philanthropist, he was opposed to free- 
trade, and astern advocate of * protection.* It is to 
be r^retted that Greeley should have taken up these 
erroneous opinions, but so it was, and he can only 
be given credit for good intention. Acquiring popu- 
larity among the Republican party through the influence 
of his joiumal, they nominated him for President, a 
position for which, all things considered, he was 
assuredly not qualified, and the failure of the attempt 
may be accepted as a national blessing. Yet, let us 
fully acknowledge Greeley's single-heartedness and 
other commendable traits of character, his marvellous 
professional diligence, and the merit due to him for 
manfully overcoming early difficulties. It is to these 
latter particulars that his biography, along with that 
of Franklin, is eminently worthy of a place in the 
library of the young. 
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EVERY now and then there casts up some striking 
instance of self-sacrifice in the cause of humanity, 
occurring in such obscure circumstances as clearly to 
indicate that they arise from the purest ncJtions of 
benevolence. Not but that such cases may very often 
spring from a certain degree of fanaticism. But that 
does not much signify. Enthusiasm Jn trying to do 
some good in a reasonable and practical way, is not to 
be sharply challenged, and even when it goes a little 
beyond bounds it is excusable, from being an agree- 
able make-weight against the too frequent exhibition 
of unmitigated selfishness. Of that species of quietly 
demonstrated benevolence which has the true ring 
about it, we have always looked with satisfaction on the 
case of John Pounds, the poor Portsmouth shoemaker, 
who with an inborn passion for gratuitous teaching, 
daily gathared a crowd of neglected and half*starved 
children into his humble booth, and taught tliem to 
read while hammering his leather and mending the 
soles of old boots. John, who has been long dead and 
gone, did not get much credit for his labours during his 
lifetime, but he nevertheless deserves to be mentioned 
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as the real pioneer in what is now called ragged-school 
training. 

John Howard, and afterwards Mrs Fr}% took a promi- 
nent place as having been leading reformers in prison 
discipline, and for their untiring exertions in the cause 
of suflfering humanity they will ever be held in remem- 
brance. Both, however, as is well known, moved in 
a good sphere of society. They were persons of 
fortune, and could afford to give time and money in 
carrying out their benevolent enterprises. They in 
no shape belonged to the John Pounds category of 
enthusiasts, who drudge patiently on in obscurity, doing 
all the good they can to their fellow-creatures, while 
hardly possessing means for their own daily wants. To 
this painfully moiling and toiling, yet determinedly 
resolute class of beings, belonged Sarah Martin, the 
dress-maker. 

Sarah was a reformer of prison management in the 
early part of the present century, and hence was con- 
temporaneous with Mrs Fry; but her field of labour 
was of a local character, and much less a matter of 
general observation. If a hundred men or women with 
a similar hobby had scattered themselves over the 
country, each fixing on a particular jail as a scene of 
operation, there would have been room for them all. 
The prisons, big and little, were simply a disgrace. 
Only no one in high quarters thought much of what 
was so discreditable. A prison was traditionally 
reckoned to be a kind of pen-fold, into which all sorts 
of human wreck of a perversely troublesome kind 
should be thrust pell-mell, and there left to be dealt 
with by magistrates, hangmen, grave-diggers, or any- 
body. Who cared about what was going on in the 
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prisons? Such establishments might be sinks of vice 
and suffering. The worse for those who got into them 
— they should have taken better care ! That was the 
whole philosophy' of the question at a period within the 
memory of persons still living. 

On this fighting, brawling, miserably suffering, selfish 
era, Sarah Martin arose like an angel of mercy. Bom 
in 1 791, she was the daughter of a small tradesman in 
the village of Gaister, near Yarmouth, on the coast of 
Norfolk. Her education, of the most meagre kind, 
began at a dame-school in the village. Having the 
misfortune to lose her parents, she was thrown on the 
kindness of her grandmother, who could do nothing 
else than put her, at from fourteen to fifteen years of 
age, to learn the business of dress-making in Yarmouth. 
It speaks not a little for the skill and spirit of industry 
in the poor orphan, that after about two years' training 
she began as a dress-maker on her own account As 
such, in a limited way, she was tolerably successful, 
being favoured with employment from several respect- 
able families in the place. 

Henceforth, to the end of her days, we are to view 
Sarah Martin as gaining her livelihood by going out to 
shape and sew for those requiring her services, her 
requital being at most only a few shillings a day. In 
her occupation there was, perhaps, little room to expand; 
nor does it appear that she ever aimed at rising to emi- 
nence in her profession. The facts regarding her business 
avocations are rather scanty. We only know that she 
was satisfied with her position, and commanded respect 
by the modesty of her demeanour. Though inclined 
to novel-reading, she was never the least light-headed. 
Like many young women in similar circumstances, she 
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might doubtless have put on a good deal of sham finery, 
and tried to cut a dash as a holiday belle. To make 
herself attractive or conspicuous in this ^shion, was not, 
however, to her taste. Naturally staid and thoughtful, 
she happily, when no more than nineteen years of age, 
heard a sermon preached, which by its persuasive piety 
gave a distinctly religious turn to her feelings; and 
following up the impulse by a frequent perusal of the 
Scriptures, a new view of what should be her course <rf 
duty dawned upon her. 

Now conmiences the young dress-maker's self-imposed 
mission in the work of teaching and reclamation. The 
ignorant, the fiiendless, the degraded, were to be the 
special objects of her solicitude. H^ earliest efforts 
lay in the direction of Sunday-school teaching; from 
which she advanced to attendance in the workhouse^ 
where she became a fervent visitor and consoler of the 
sick, the aged, and the afflicted. For the children in 
this resort of parochial destitution she was graciously 
allowed to devote a day in the week, at her own 
pecuniary loss, to some kind of primary instruction; 
To these duties, which encroached on her means of 
subsistence, were in time added visits to the destitute 
sick throughout the town, everywhere carrying spiritual 
consolation, and planning the elevation of the aban- 
doned and irresolute. In this manner begiiming her 
career, and gaining friends by the obvious simplicity of 
her character, she extended her ministrations to the 
town prison, a neglected den of infamy and misery, 
which stood prodigiously in need of some such benevo- 
lent visitor. She is said to have ventured on this unusual 
undertaking by hearing of a woman who had been 
imprisoned on account of barbarous cruelty to her child. 
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Often in passing the jail Sarah had yearned to get within 
its portal, in order to read the Scriptures to its inmates, 
and attempt to stimulate their better feelings ; but it was 
only now she mustered courage to make the effort 
Timidly she requested permission to perform the visit of 
mercy, but was refused. The check, though discourag- 
ing, did not turn her from her purpose. She made a 
second attempt, and this time she had the gratification 
of being admitted — ^admitted as a favour to a prison 
from which all of a respectable caste shrunk widi horror. 
The Yarmouth prison as it then existed is pictured 
to have been of the lowest type — confined, loathsome, 
dirty, scarcely any division of the sexes, the inmates 
gambling, fighting, boastful over their villainous ex- 
ploits, and rejoicing in contrivances for fresh delin- 
quencies, with no chaplain or other authority to mitigate 
their brutality. Into this horrid arena of uproar and 
disgust, the poor dress-maker voluntarily entered, in 
the hope of reclaiming deserted and hopeless iniquity. 
The woman who was the primary object of her mission, 
was surprised to find that any one cared for her, and 
soon melting into tears, thanked her kindly disposed 
visitor. So encoiuaged, Sarah read and expounded 
passages in the New Testament to other inmates who 
would listen to her. In these well-meant endeavours, 
she encountered niunerous unpleasant rebuffs. But 
jeers, coarse abuse, and unmanly insolence, were held 
as nothing under a high sense of duty. Never faltering 
in her attempts, her simplicity and her gentleness won 
on hearts steeled to ordinary impressions. Sometimes 
she was shocked with the scenes that were presented, 
as well as with the language that met her ear; still 
she persevered, and gradually gained that degree of 
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respect and confidence which gave her an ascendenqr 
over even the most profligate. Of course^ she did 
not reach this measure of success without a heavy 
sacrifice of time and trouble, or in other words of loss 
in her means of livelihood. As if this were bat a 
secondary consideration, she actually gave up every 
Monday to unpaid work in the prison. This was in 
addition to her attendance on Sundays, on which 
she effected the introduction of regular divine service; 
and what is still more remarkable, she, in the absence 
of anything better, delivered sermons and addresses 
of her own composition, that are said to have been 
singularly appropriate and efficacious. 

We are afforded a glimpse of what she did in this 
department of her labours in the report of an official 
visitor to the prison. It is dated Sunday, November 
29> 1835. 'Attended divine service in the morning 
at the prison. The male prisoners only were assembled. 
A female resident in the town officiated. Her voice 
was exceedingly melodious, her delivery emphatic, and 
her enunciation extremely distinct. The service was 
the liturgy of the Church of England. Two psalms 
were sung by the whole of the prisoners, and extremely 
well — ^much better than I have heard in our best 
appointed churches. A written discourse, of her own 
composition, was read by her. It was of a purely 
moral tendency, involving no doctrinal points, slnd 
admirably suited to the hearers. During the perform- 
ance of the service, the prisoners paid the most pro- 
found attention, and the most marked respect; and 
as far as it is possible to judge, appeared to take a 
devout interest Evening service was read by her 
afterwards to the female prisoners.' 
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But this zealous prison apostle did not confine her- 
self to reading and general instruction. She had the 
tact to perceive that as long as there was nothing but 
sheer idleness among the prisoners there was little 
chance of their moral and intellectual improvement 
Accordingly, she introduced various petty industries, 
such as making straw hats, bone-spoons, and boys' 
caps, and also instructed the women in the sewing 
of gray cotton shirts. Not stopping at this, she con- 
trived the formation of a fund to furnish work for 
prisoners when discharged, along with a plan for their 
outdoor supervision. 

It can hardly be supposed that Sarah Martin could 
in a course of years effect such changes for the better 
without attracting attention, and raising up friends to 
help her in the work of benevolence. The public seem 
to have got a little ashamed that a poor dress-maker, 
who did. not perhaps earn more than ten or twelve 
shillings a week — at all events not more than kept her 
alive and paid for her. lodgings — should have under- 
taken a task so herculean, and been so successful. A 
few began to give her contributions of small sums to 
purchase Bibles and other books requisite to carry out 
her plans of instruction. The succour came just in 
time, for she was beginning to experience privations, 
though prepared to submit to want rather than give 
up her noble enterprise. 

We have not space to go into a narrative of Sarah's 
subsequent proceedings, nor is it necessary for us to 
do so; for ample details were years ago (April 1847) 
presented in the Edinburgh Review^ and now a full 
account of this remarkable woman is given in her 
Memoir, lately published by the Religious Tract Society. 
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Only a few facts may be added to complete the oatline 
of her career. As the result of assiduous labours, mental 
and bodily, during a period of twenty yexts, her heakh 
began to break down, and jail ministrations had to 
be relinquished into the hands of those who were 
regularly constituted for this species of work. Her 
plans had been successful, not only as regards the 
reclamation of old and young of both sexes, but bad 
contributed to the establishment of a defined sjrstem 
of prison discipline, such as now prevails. In her 
latter days 6he gave some superintendence to a school 
of factory girls, and performed acts of kindness in 
visiting the sick in the poorer parts of the town. At 
last these labours proved too much for her enfeebled 
frame, and she lay down to die. Her concluding days 
were clouded by the pain of an acute complaint, which 
opiates could but temporarily assuage. She died 
October 15, 1843, and was interred in the churchyard at 
Caister. 

So terminated the useful and extraordinary career of 
Sarah Martin, whose name, whose unaffected practical 
piety, and innumerable good deeds effected under 
extreme difficulty, we have no small degree of satis- 
faction in being able to commemorate in these pages. 
It is painful to think how a really poor woman should 
have been left to do and suffer so much in the cause 
of humanity, scarcely receiving thanks for her self- 
sacrifice. No doubt, she had her own great reward, 
but that does not lessen our feeling of regret that so 
little was done to shew anything like a general sense 
of gratitude for her labours during her lifetime. Not 
long since, a beautiful window of stained glass was 
erected to her memory by public subscription in the 
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ancient church of St Nicholas, at Yarmouth, which at 
least indicates that her modest merits are at length fully- 
appreciated. Let us, too, though at this late day, add 
our meed of acknowledgment As we have spoken 
with approbation of John Pounds as the pioneer in 
ragged-school instruction, let us do equal justice to 
Sarah Martin, the humble sempstress of Yarmouth, and 
help to inscribe her name in the honoured roll of the 
Howards, Frys, Buxtons, and others who distinguished 
themselves as reformers of prison discipline. 
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/^^REAT and unforeseen events often spring from 
^^ what appear to be very insignificant circumstances. 
Such has been the case with the Suez Canal, about 
which everybody has been lately talking, and the execu- 
tion of which is undoubtedly the most momentous 
engineering feat of our time. To know precisely how 
there should have been such a grand undertaking pro- 
jected, we have to carry the mind back to the early 
years of the present century, when the French endea- 
voured to effect the conquest of Egypt Baffled in the 
attempt, Bonaparte, as First Consul, still retained an inte- 
rest in Egyptian affairs, with a view, possibly, to some 
advantageous political movement Assisted by Talley- 
rand, his minister of foreign relations, he appointed a 
M. de Lesseps to act as French agent at Cairo. For the 
world at large it was a fortunate appointment Lesseps 
was an able man, as discreet as he was intelligent He 
did good service to France by contributing to the eleva- 
tion of Mehemet Ali Pacha to the viceroyship of Egypt 
Mehemet Ali, as is well known, had arrived in the 
country a poor man, unable to read or write, but he was 
naturally acute, and resolute as a soldier, he rose to 
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power by the destruction of the Mamelukes. They 
were slain at Cairo, to the number of sixteen hundred — 
only one of them escaping, by leaping over the ramparts 
on horseback — on the ist of March 181 1. 

We do not know how long M. de Lesseps remained 
in Egypt He certainly did not relinquish his connec- 
tion with France, for tiiere, at Versailles, he had a son 
bom to him, November 19, 1803. To this son, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, we have now to call attention. 
Well educated, and with tastes for diplomacy and 
engineering, he, from the very dawn of intelligence, 
heard Egypt spoken of, and felt interested in that 
country, to which in due time he proceeded as French 
agent In this capacity, on account of the memory of 
his father, he received many marks of attention from 
Mehemet Ali, who, with all his imperfections, may be 
called the regenerator of Egypt Ali, at his decease, 
was succeeded by his adopted son, Ibrahim Pacha, who 
was chiefly noted for his military exploits. Ibrahim was 
succeeded by Abbas Pacha, who promoted the railway 
from Alexandria to Cairo, which gave Egypt a fresh 
impetus. Next comes the son of Mehemet Ali, Said 
Pacha, also an improver, who succeeded to power in 
1854. It is not unnecessary to give these particulars, 
for they materially bear on the subject 

By a happy conjuncture of circumstances, M. de 
Lesseps was brought into acquaintanceship with a 
succession of viceroys, and acquired an intimate know- 
ledge of Egypt, its language and manners — ^we might 
add its capacity for physical and commercial improve- 
ment During his residence in the country, he pon- 
dered on the practicability of making a ship-canal to 
connect the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. The 

o 
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idea was not quite new. In "'^■^^'n tmo^ ^ ^f^ d« 
regime of the Pharaohs^acanalwas ooostractedbetHaB 
the Nile and the Red Sea, the icdbzi» of viudi^ d^ 
and blocked up with sand, are ^SSL hoe awrl ^^mv 
▼isible. The project of Lessepswas on a 'lasdf paader 
scale. It was nothing less than to fona a ^^Ttai vidMMt 
locks or other intemiptionsy straight akai^ fiom sea to 
sea, capable of bearing the large ships wiiich yassaStj 
sail or steam to and from India. The wato- fir die 
canal was not to be derived from lakes ck* xivcx% bat tt> 
be the water of the two seas. The ocean was to be let 
in at each end, so as to meet and icvm a salt-water 
channel, such as might have been fanned hj nataxt^ 
It was a fine conception, but only apj^cable to a 
district unobstructed by rocks or monntains. HieR 
was reason to believe that part of the desert to be 
traversed, and more particularly that adjoining the Red 
Sea, had at one time been a salt-water lagoon, of iriudi 
there were eWdences in certain hollows, which thoi^ 
dried up, were still covered with an incrustation of salt 

Why a ship^anal from sea to sea had not been 
long since efifected, was to be explained by the political 
condition of Egypt, and the jealousy of rival powen» 
but still more by the prevalent belief that there was 
a difference of level between the Red Sea and Ac 
Mediterranean. Lesseps felt satisfied that there was 
no difference in the levels, and that with the aids 
offered by steam and the electric tel^raph, there would 
be no difficulty in conducting the traffic on a wide 
and well-constructed canaL The only serious obstruc- 
tion was of a political and financial, not a physical 
nature. 

It will be understood that the object of the canal 
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was to accommodate and develop the traffic between 
Europe and India. In the course of ages, that traffic 
. had undergone some remarkable changes. For several 
centuries, the commerce with the East had been over- 
land through Asia, thence by sea to Venice, and so 
onward by land to the Netherlands and north of Europe. 
The discovery of a passage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope in i486 put an end to this tedious and 
costly traffic Ships now sailed direct for India, and 
in effect the commerce of the world was revolutionised. 
Venice, Nuremberg, Antwerp, Bruges, and other marts 
of eastern commerce, sunk into comparative obscurity. 
There, matters have remained until our own times. 
The heavy traffic of Europe with India has been chiefly 
by sea, round the Cape of Good Hope, while the 
transit of passengers has only of later years been facili- 
tated by the railway from Alexandria to Cairo and 
Suez. The project of Lesseps was designed to effect 
a fresh revolution in the traffic with the East It was 
intended to do away with the long sea-passage by the 
Cape, and by the construction of a canal for ships, 
make Africa into an island. The design was magni- 
ficent and worthy of English engineers, but they left it 
to the more lively conceptions of a Frenchman. Let 
US see how Lesseps went to work. 

Released from diplomatic duties, and returning to 
Europe, he devoted himself to the study of oriental 
questions, his mind naturally turning to the possibility 
of piercing the Isthmus of Suez. In his frankly charac- 
teristic lecture at Paris in 1870, translated by Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, M.P., he says : * From 1849 to 1854, 
I studied everything connected with the trade between 
the West and the East. I discovered that the traffic 
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doubled every ten years, and that the time had arrived at 
which the formation of a company for the construction 
of the Suez Canal could develop that traffic in a mar- 
vellous manner.' Impressed with the importance of 
his design, he went to Egypt on the accession of Mehe- 
met Said in 1854. Having in various ways been 
serviceable to Said, with whom he had established a 
warm friendship, hopes were entertained that the pro- 
ject might at length be sanctioned. Visiting Said when 
on a military excursion across the Libyan Desert, he 
broached the subject, and spoke of what could be 
done by financial associations. It was further essential 
to conciliate the good-will of the viceroy's intimate 
associates, 'who were more skilful in the exercise of 
the horse than of the brain.' An opportunity having 
occurred, * I presented myself,' says Lesseps, * at the 
tent of the viceroy, placed on an eminence surrounded 
by a wall of rough stones, forming a little fortification 
with embrasures for cannon. I had remarked that 
there was a place where one could leap a horse over 
the parapet, there being a terrace outside, on which 
the horse had the chance of a footing. The viceroy 
welcomed my project, and requested me to go to my 
tent to prepare a report for him, which he permitted 
me to bring him. His councillors and generals were 
around him. I vaulted on my horse, which leaped the 
parapet, galloped down the slope, and then brought 
me back to the inclosure when I had taken the time 
necessary to draw up the report, which had been 
ready for several years. The whole question was 
clearly set forth in a page and a half; and when the 
Prince himself had read it to his followers, accompany- 
ing it with a translation in Turkish, and had asked 
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their advice, he received the unanimous answer that 
the proposal of the guest, whose friendship for the 
family of Mehemet Ali was known, could not be other- 
wise than favourable, and that it was desirable to 
accept it' As a result of this auspicious interview, 
the concession to make the canal was granted on the 
30th November 1854. Now came a regular explora- 
tion of the isthmus, to settle upon the proper route. 
Besides M. de Lesseps, the party of explorers were 
three French engineers; the party of four requiring 
at least sixty camels to carry water and provisions, 
and conducted by a suitable body of attendants. 
Among the stores taken were live sheep and fowls. 

Speaking of the route that was traversed, M. de 
Lesseps says that, beyond the live animals taken, 
* there was not even a fly in this hideous desert' He 
adds by way of illustration : * At night we opened the 
cages of our fowls, full of confidence, for we were sure 
that next morning all our beasts would come round us, 
not to be abandoned in these desolate places where 
solitude is death. When we struck our camp of a 
morning, if at the moment of departure a hen had 
lurked behind, pecking at the foot of a tamarisk shrub, 
quick she would jui^p up frightened on the back of a 
camel to regain her cage.' The journey of exploration 
lasted two months. After all, it was found desirable 
to submit the question of route to a Commission of 
skilled engineers of different countries, who, after due 
investigation, met along with Lesseps at Alexandria, 
where they were received at the gates of his palace by 
the viceroy. A touching scene ensued. When Said 
learned that the Commission considered the canal was 
possible by channeling the isthmus from sea to sea, 
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without having recbtnse to the water of the Nile, *he 
threw himself/ says Lesseps, * into my arms, and shewed 
the liveliest satisfaction.' Furnished with a definite act 
of concession in his favour, that received the sanction 
of the Sultan, and which empowered him to form a 
company to execute the canal, this heroic Frenchman 
returned to Europe, to stir up the public mind, and, 
induce capitalists to take shares in the undertaking. 

The difficulties he encountered in his mission were 
enough to have discouraged a man of less spirit and 
determination. Some of the more influential English 
engineers were of opinion that the operations for dredg- 
ing, to keep the canal and its access from the Medi- 
terranean clear of mud, would be so enormous as to 
render the project financially valueless. Then, there 
arose objections, jealousies, and hesitations, on die 
ground, that to aid the undertaking would be to play 
into the hands of a French Company — or, more 
probably, the French government. It is painful to 
look back to the speeches in parliament on the subject 
On the 7th July 1857, Lord Palmerston said: *The 
obvious political tendency of the undertaking is to 
render more easy the separation of Egypt firom Turkey. 
It is founded also on remote speculations with regard 
to easier access to our Indian possessions, which I need 
not more distinctly shadow forth, because they will be 
obvious to anybody who pays any attention to the 
subject I can only express my surprise that M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps should have reckoned so much 
on the credulity of English capitalists as to think that 
by his progress through the different commercial towns 
in this country he should succeed in obtaining English 
money for the promotion of a scheme which is every 
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^¥ay so adverse and hostile to British interests,' Ten 
days later, his lordship characterised the project as 
* one of the bubble schemes which are often set on foot 
to induce English capitalists to embark their money in 
enterprises which in the end will only leave them 
poorer, whoever else they make richer.' These severe 
and unworthy remarks did not meet general approval, 
but their effect was discouraging, and the suscepti- 
bilities of Lesseps were sorely wounded. It appears to 
us surprising that Lord Palmerston did not perceive and 
appreciate the immense facilities that the canal would 
ofifer to British intercourse with the East His opposi- 
tion substantially threw the undertaking into the hands 
of the French, to whom, along with the viceregal admin- 
istration of Egypt, belongs the glory of making the Suez 
CanaL A Httle more generous consideration would 
have given a share in its accomplishment to the people 
of Great Britain. 

From the very first, it was the wish of M. de Lesseps 
to give the undertaking an international character. 
The Company formed was entitled the Compagnie 
Universdle du Canal Maritime de Suez. It was stipu- 
lated in the articles that the canal was *to be open 
always as a neutral passage to every commercial vessel 
crossing from one sea to the other, without any distinc- 
tion, exclusion, or preference of persons or nationalities.' 
Further, * that the Company cannot, in any case, grant 
to any ship, company, or person, any advantages or 
power not granted to other ships.' According to the 
stipulations of the concession, a strip of land on each 
side of the canal should belong to the Company, for 
canal purposes, for ninety-nine years. The Company 
being formed, and money provided by twenty-five 
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-^BcrSy ls2Etxxxz% b^Etdioascs^ dwellings for tfaoasands 
of bboores — in hCL aH the appliances of modem 
crZisataaa in a. distnct whidi vas an otter wildemesSy 
vixhoat abiade of gnss or a.drop of fresh water. The 
Vijn^ cxxiLd noc baTe been dcHie at all withoat the 
prompt aad Ebeial assistance ot Said, and aftowaids of 
Ismail, who socceeded to power in 1865. A snbsidiaiy 
midertakiz^ bat one which became imperative in the 
drcmnstances, was the fonning a canal fifty miles in 
length to bring fresh water from die Nile to a central 
spot where was built die Company's town of Ismailia. 
For the excavating of this fresh-water canal, diere were 
fcM* a time employed as many as eighty thousand men, 
famished by the Pacha. On the great salt-water canal, 
the works were on a stupendous scale. For one thing, 
two hundred and eighty-five dredging-machines were 
working with a steam force of eighteen thousand horses, 
consuming twelve thousand tons of coal per month. It 
is difficult for any one to realise the magnitude of the 
effort to exca\'ate a track across the wild sandy desert 
from sea to sea, ninety-nine miles in length, and suffi- 
ciently broad and deep to float the larger class of ships. 
The quantity of stuff lifted and carried off amounted to 
about two millions seven hundred and sixty-three thou- 
sand cubic yards monthly — ^as much, M. de Lesseps 
said to his Parisian audience, *as would cover the whole 
of the Boulevard from the Madeleine to the Bastille as 
high as the first-floor of the houses.' He added : * Let 
us do justice to the men of science and of courage who 
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executed this immense labour. They have deserved 
well of their country and of civilisation.' 

The excavation and works of the canal generally 
occupied ten and a half years, during which M. de 
Lesseps was constantly at hand to give advice and tide 
over difficulties. At length, all was ready for the day of 
inauguration, which took place ceremoniously in presence 
of numerous invited guests, including Eugenie, Empress 
of the French, in November 1869, It is unnecessary 
to speak of the rejoicings on the occasion. Such was 
the excellence of the arrangements, that vessels of large 
size sailed across the desert from sea to sea. The 
triumph of art was complete. Ships for India, China, 
and Australia did not any longer require to spend time 
in rounding the Cape of Good Hope. By a short-cut, 
they could reach the Southern Ocean, and much time 
and expense. could be saved. On the day of the formal 
opening, what a proud man must have been M. de 
Lesseps. Despite every obstacle, his dreams, pro- 
nounced visionary, had at length been realised. 

Let us say a few words concerning the nature of 
this extraordinary canal. It crosses the desert to 
the east of Alexandria, at a place now called Port 
Said, where vessels sailing into properly prepared 
basins get into the appointed channel, and where there 
are steam-tugs to help them if required. The course 
pursued in a southerly direction is for about thirty- 
one miles perfectly straight, the width at the surface 
of the water being three hundred and twenty-seven 
feet, and seventy-two feet at the bottom, with a depth 
of twenty-six feet This measurement prevails over 
nearly three-fourths of the canal. Passing the forty- 
first mile, the canal makes a bend to Lake Timsah; 
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the bending being due to the practicability of oitting^ 
through some sand-hills. Lake Timsah — only a lake 
by the sea having been let in — ^may be called the 
central station. Here, on the west side, we come to 
Ismailia, with the fresh-water canal and railway from 
Cairo, both of which continue at no great distance 
all the way to Suez. At the fifty-third mile, we reach 
the Great Bitter Lake, which is connected with the 
Little Bitter Lake, the two together measuring about 
twenty miles in length. Like Lake Timsah, they are 
nothing more than natural depressions in the sand filled 
with sea-water to the ordinary depth of the canal, the 
fair-way being cleared by dredging. At the seventy- 
third mile, we get on the canal, which now pursues a 
straight line to Suez — ^not that it touches the town, but 
makes a curve eastward, and ends at Port Ibrahim, in 
the Gulf of Suez, a portion of the Red Sea. Along the 
whole route there are defined stations, houses of officials, 
and the electric telegraph, with mooring-posts and other 
accommodations. To avoid a congestion of traffic, the 
transit is placed under strict regulations, and usually 
occupies sixteen hours. Apprehensions as to the differ- 
ence of levels of the two seas have proved entirely 
groundless. At each end the tides exert an appropriate 
influence. If anything, there is a current from the Red 
Sea ; but as it meets a wind from the north, it does not 
affect the navigation. Fears as to the drifting of sand 
into the canal have likewise been greatly exaggerated. 
Along the sides of the fresh-water canal, trees have been 
planted ; these, when grown, will serve to condense the 
clouds and draw rain ; wherefore, we may expect that 
at no distant date the desert will assume the character 
of a green and fertile region. 
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Since the inauguration of the canal in 1869 scarcely 
an instance has occurred of any stoppage, of traffic 
Daily, vessels of diflferient kinds have safely made the 
passage, the steamers making their own way, and saiHng- 
vessds being drawn by tugs. Anticipations concerning 
the traffic have been more than realised. Merchants 
and ship-owners have quite appreciated the advantage of 
a rapid voyage to and from India, not only as regards 
less tear and wear, and less expenses, but the saving 
of insurance. Against such advantages there are the 
demands made by the Company, in the shape of dues 
levied on the tonnage of vessels, and other charges. 
But, although these form a heavy outlay, they seem 
to have no serious effect in diminishing the traffic. 
The truth is, the traffic is already trenching on the 
capacity of the canal, and it may soon be a serious 
question whether the channel should not be enlarged 
In approaching Port Said by sea, we observe strings 
of vessels standing their turn, as it were, to get into 
the harbour and canal, and in all cases they have to 
abide by rules as to following slowly one after the 
other, and at certain places stopping to let vessels 
pass which come in a contrary direction. According 
to a report of the traffic, thirty-three vessels have 
been in the passage in one day. On the 27 th of July 
1875 there were four hundred and thirty-two vessels 
on their way to the canal in one direction or other. By 
far the larger number of vessels using the canal are 
British — the actual proportion being eighteen British 
out of every twenty-five vessels; that is to say, the 
people whose government pooh-poohed the whole 
concern are its best customers. 

In 1873, the number of British vessels using the 
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C32i2 V3LS cgh: h un dred and ten, vlule of Fvendi there 
■esc OQ!r esginj-tSucc, and of Anstnan seventy; the 
n-mhff for other nationalities being CQinpanUivd7 
saaSL The great advantage to owners of Sdti^ 
Tcsseis tnuSi^ to and finom India is pointedly stated 
br >L de Lesseps. 'A Tessei sailing firom Bombay 
pisses throcgh the canal, and leaves its caigo of cottoa 
oa the qniTs of liverpooL The cotton, immediately 
sest to 3danchester, is mannfiurtored ; and, nine days 
later, the ship, with its fonner cargo in a mannfactnred 
stare, again sets sail, and retnms to IiMlia by die canaL 
Thus, it has been found possible, in seventy days, to 
bring the raw cottcm from India, to miload in England, 
and to send it back mannfartnred to India.* He might 
also have instanced the rapidity with wiiich British 
government transports, each carrying a whole raiment, 
can now make the passage by the canal to Bombay, 
instead of by the tedious voyage romid the Cape, or 
the cmnbrous transhipment by the overland route. 

The original estimated expense of the canal was four 
millions sterling ; but the outlay has been nearly double 
that amount, exclusive of a very heavy expenditure by 
Egypt on Port Said, graving-docks at Suez, and other 
things of a less or more remunerative character. 
Besides the original capital raised by shares, and by 
loans at interest, there is a continual and onerous 
expenditure for dredging and for facing the banks with 
stone or concrete. Perhaps the heaviest outlay of all 
is caused by operations in keeping clear the entrance 
at Port Said, for the sea in this quarter is constantly 
receiving accessions of mud brought down by the Nile, 
and driven ashore by northern breezes. From these 
and other circumstances, the Suez Canal is evidently 
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more to be esteemed as a maritime highway valuable 
to the world at large, and to Great Britain in particular, 
than as a commercial speculation. M. de Lesseps 
deserves the thanks of the nationalities — of all friends 
to hmnan progress — ^more than the members of the 
Company of which he is the head. Latterly, he has 
spoken with gratification of the purchase by the British 
government from the Khedive of shares to the value of 
four millions ; and it must have been little less soothing 
to his feelings to know that the canal was used by the 
Serapis in conve)dng the Prince of Wales to India. 
In both particulars, the opposition so unhappily offered 
by Lord Palmerston, may be said to be atoned for. 
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A NY one visiting New York will be shewn an 
-^^ enonnously large and splendid store of habe^ 
dashery in Broadway, known as Stewart's dry-goods 
store, and said to be the largest establishment of 
the kind in America, if not in the whole world. 
Stewart, we are told, was by birth an Irishman, but 
of Scotch extraction, and had risen to eminence in his" 
profession, and attained enormous wealth by skill, 
perseverance, assiduous industry, and tact, along with 
his unswerving integrity. The career of this remarkable 
man was a study, and it has become more so since 
his recent decease. Rich as he was twenty-three years 
ago, he was far richer at his death, while his business 
estabUshments had spread and successfully taken root 
in all directions. Merely as a money-maker on a large 
scale, he would merit notice only as a kind of curiosity. 
His life, however, as has been pointed out by the 
press, was something more than that of a person eager 
in the accumulation of dollars. In short, Stewart's 
career bears a moral ; and on this ground, after every- 
body else has had his say, we bring it under the special 
attention of the young. 
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< Alexander Tumey Stewart was bom in the neighbour- 
hood of Belfast, in 1803. His parents were in pretty 
good circumstances, but they died while he was still 
young, and as an orphan he fell to the charge of his 
paternal grandfather, who gave him a good education. 
He sent him to Trinity College, Dublin, with a view to 
being trained for the Established Church; but this 
plan of becoming a clergyman was deranged by the 
death of the grandfather. Stewart now fell under the 
guardianship of a respectable Quaker, by whose hints 
and good advices he was grounded in principles of 
honesty and truthfulness. Animated by an adventurous 
spirit, he at eighteen years of age went oflf to push his 
fortune in the United States. Scholarly in his tastes, 
and with no knowledge of business, he obtained a situa- 
tion ' as teacher in a school, and in this capacity spent 
^o or three years. He had private pupils, some of 
whom are now living, to whom he taught writing and 
arithmetic, and he helped the present Secretary of 
State at Washington to acquire the rudiments of Latin 
and Greek. To advice that he should go into trade, 
young Stewart for some time turned a deaf ear; but 
being called back to Ireland to receive a legacy of a 
thousand pounds, he yielded to the suggestion of a 
friend, and invested a large part of the money in laces 
and "insertions," which he bought in Belfast, putting 
the remainder into a small miscellaneous stock of dry 
goods. He brought the stock to New York, and in a 
tiny shop — some twelve feet frontage and twenty-five 
feet in depth — he made his start as a business man. 
He was his own salesman, book-keeper, and porter. He 
was so little acquainted with his trade that when asked 
for hose he did not know that stockings were meant, 
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vbo^esLle viri tbe retail trade. A fev years later, tiie 
eT^ecoes cf a bcsEness^ to the expansion of which 
there seer-ed no Tnr/It, compelled him to separate the 
bnnchesw a=td for ne retail department he built the 
imzieiise scmcriire on Brcadwav, fircHn Ninth to Tenth 
Street, and extending to the Fomth Avenue.' This 
retail concern is said to cover an area of two and a 
qmner acres, is eight stories in height, and it cost 
neariv three millions of dollars. In the two establish- 
ments about two thousand posons are employed, the 
annual current expenses are set down at a million, and 
the value of goods sold has in recent years averaged 
fifty millions of dollars, or about ten millions of pounds 
sterling. 

These stores, vast as they are, represent but a small 
part of Mr Stewart's business. He owned silk, cotton, 
and woollen manufactories, with agencies in various 
parts of the States, Canada, and England. He had 
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correspondents all over Europe. His purchases of silks, 
printed calicoes, lace, gloves, and woollen goods, were 
on a stupendous scale. Of course he employed a vast 
number of trustworthy assistants. In his pay-roll were 
included seven thousand persons. But like all who 
are set on doing well, he personally saw that every one 
was at his post and doing his duty. He allowed no 
nonsense, no perfunctoriness in the performance of 
obligations. From himself, he exacted the most scrupu- 
lous attention, even as regards what some would deem 
trifles. In matters of business, trifles are unknown. 
The Duke of Wellington, while carrying on his grand 
Peninsular campaigns, had an eye to the smallest 
concerns. He knew to a nicety the proper shape of 
a soldier^s shoe, and how many hob-nails should be 
on the sole. That was eminently consistent with 
common-sense, for any shortcoming in the article of 
shoes might have ruined ever3rthing. In his multifarious 
business, Stewart was a kind of generalissimo, with 
the eye of a detective. 'He began the day in his 
retail store immediately after breakfast, and traversed 
every one of its capacious floors, his eye taking in 
the smallest details, and his pursuit of economy ex- 
tending to the paper and twine used in the making 
up of parcels. He would rebuke a salesman for wasting 
a yard of string, and laid down a code of laws vexatious 
in its fines and rigid in its administration. The employes, 
male and female, on leaving the premises, passed before 
the skilled eye of an inquisitor. From the retail store 
he ^oon went to his wholesale place of business, where 
he remained until six in the evening. This was the 
routine of his life.* He does not seem to have taken 
much of amusement, even when his wealth was reckoned 
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all trlckeiy^ finesse, and double-dealing. In his small 
beginnings he had a choice of two courses. One was 
to follow the ordinary routine of lying and pretence; 
the other, not to swerve in the slightest degree from 
downright truth, although at the risk of losing by his 
candour. For example, when shopkeepers generally 
did not mind representing an article left over from a 
former season as being quite the fashion for the coming 
autumn, or when they tried to get rid of a poor piece of 
goods at the price of one of superior quality, Stewart 
struck out a new and original plan of dealing. This 
novelty consisted in treating his customers with scrupu- 
lous justice and honesty. Any assistant was punished 
with dismissal who was found praising an article of 
doubtful value, or palming it off for what it really was 
not A reputation for trustworthiness in his salesmen 
by-and-by spread over not only New York but distant 
parts of the country. The farmers *soon came to know 
that when they made their periodical visits to the city 
they could buy all the finery which their wives and 
daughters wanted, without the slightest fear of having 
their innocence imposed upon. The Irish servant-girl, 
when she received the wages that sfeemed so large to 
her unaccustomed eyes, was satisfied that when she 
entered Stewart's stores she would get the value of her 
money as well as if she were a lady who had stepped 
oyer firom Fifth Avenue.' 

Thorough honesty was thus the predominating cause 
of Stewart's success, but there were other material 
acd^sories. He sold only for ready-money, and he sold 
everything at the cheapest rate at which it could be 
horded. In going to his store you were sure to get 
the. best article for your money. Losing nothing by 
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tipn of * Old Bob,' we made an effort to describe in 
an early part of the present volume. And it is 
a pleasant thing to know that two men so alike as 
regards their assiduous industry, their foresight, and 
business qualities, should have been contemporaneous 
on opposite sides of the Atlantic. Both were a type 
of the extreme business fanatic, with a dash of culture 
in social and. refining pursuits. In his devotion to 
business and to money-making, Stewart, it is stated, 
* never lost the flavour of his earlier associations. He 
loved pictures — at least he loved the collecting of 
pictures, ; He went into the business of collection in 
the methodical way which belonged to all his pursuits. 
His agents scoured Europe every season in search of 
expensive works of art He had built in Fifth Avenue 
a palace of white marble as his private residence, with 
a fine gallery for his pictures. There he entertained 
all manner of strangers, including many a travelling 
Prince and Grand-duke from Europe. It is said in 
New York that the white marble house was to be made 
a bequest to the city, with its gallery of paintings, for 
Mr Stewart had no child to inherit his enormous wealth.' 
It is saddening to think that in human life a time 
arrives when success in the most agreeable and honour- 
able pursuits comes to an end, and that there is nothing 
left but the cold and silent repose of a coffin six feet 
under the surface of the earth. Happy is the man who 
so lives as to have hopes beyond the grave, and who, 
in bidding the world adieu, leaves it some worthy 
memorials of his earthly pilgrimage, if only to shew 
that he has not altogether lived in vain : 

Earth goeth on the earth glistering in gold ; 
Earth goes to the earth sooner than it wold ; 
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Earth bailds on the earth castles and tofwers ; 
Earth sa js to the earth, all shall be ours. 

Alexander Tomey Stewart, after a career of com- 
mercial success so extraordinary as to be scarcely 
paralleled, lay down, sickened, and died, eariy in 187^ 
All his gigantic undertakings were abruptly left without 
a head. He cannot be blamed for djring; but those 
who admired his diligence and int^rity, would like to 
have to point to any great work consistent with his 
opportunities which he effected in his day and gene- 
ration. Apart from the generosities to which we 
have alluded and possibly some other charitable acts 
which did not sensibly trench on his massive fortune, 
there is absolutely nothing to record of his beneficence. 
He threw away opportunities of doing good such as 
few men possess, and so far deprived himself of honours 
and pleasures which amply lay within his reach. Nor 
had he the heart or the fortitude to be posthumously a 
benefactor. Prompt in his decision in ever5rthing else, 
he could not decide what he should do with his money. 
In this there was a curious phase in human nature. 
Some men are unable to make up their mind how to 
destine their property after they shall have bidden it 
farewell for ever, and feebly, they leave all to take its 
chance. The only excuse that can be offered for 
Stewart's indecision is often the difficulty of knowing 
to a certainty what in the way either of donation or 
bequest will prove really serviceable. 

According to popular report, Stewart left at his death 
property to the value of four millions of pounds sterling 
— though some make it as much as ten millions. At 
anyrate, and as a result of indecision, the sum-total, with 
exception of some legacies, was bequeathed to his wife. 
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who was to be assisted in the administration by Judge 
Hilton. As for the great Merchant Prince, it was 
resolved to give him a public funeral on a scale which 
we in England are happily disinclined to parallel. We 
are told that the body was laid out in state in an 
evening dress, with white necktie and pearl buttons on 
the snowy shirt bosom, the deadly pallor of the cheeks 
being skilfully touched up with a little rouge. For 
anything like this we would need to go back to the 
dementedly fashionable ladies in the reign of Queen 
Anne : 

* Odious I in woollen ! 'twould a saint provoke,' 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke : 
' No, let a charming chintz, and Brussels lace, 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face : 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one 's dead — 
And — ^Betty — give this cheek a little red.' 

So, Stewart, the Merchant Prince of New York, after 
the manner of Pope's Nardssa, was furbished up and 
painted for the tomb. We cannot go into an account 
of the funeral cortege, with its vulgarly gorgeous 
trappings, or the sensation that the whole affair created 
among the . obsequious worshippers of mere wealth. 
We respect Alexander Tumey Stewart for his honesty 
in business and other good qualities ; we rejoice in his 
deserved prosperity; but lament he should have done 
so little good while in life with his prodigious wealth ; 
and regard with pity and contempt the fantastic 
fopperies of his funeral 
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npWENTY years ago, Professor James David Forbes, 
•^ a singularly estimable and acute man of science, 
was one of the more conspicuous notabilities of Edin- 
burgh society. He came of an ancient and distin- 
guished race, the Forbeses of Monymusk and Pitsligo. 
His grandfather. Sir William Forbes, was an eminent 
banker, and a person of more than ordinary accomplish- 
ments. When he died in 1806, his eldest son, William, 
succeeded him in the family patrimony, the baronetcy, 
and the banking business. A story is told of how this 
younger Sir William married the lady for whom Sir- 
Walter Scott had conceived a warm affection. Lockhart 
gives the particulars. It happened that one Sunday, 
as people were coming out of church, there was a heavy 
fall of rain, and Scott, then a young man living with 
his father in George Square, offered with becoming 
gallantry to share his umbrella with a young lady, and 
see her home. The escort was accepted, and an 
intimacy followed. In time there were overtures as to 
marriage, but they were unavailing. Williamina, the 
very fascinating young lady, who was the only child 
and heir of a gentieman who became Sir John Stuart 
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of Fettercaim, preferred another. She became Lady 
Forbes, and the mother of four sons, of whom James 
David Forbes, bom in 1809, was the youngest. 

The family had a pleasant country-house at Colinton, 
a few miles west from Edinburgh, but its climate was 
thought to. be unsuited to the delicate health of Lady 
Forbes, and she was removed with her baby to Lymp- 
stone, near Exeter. It was a useless effort She 
died when her boy was little more than a year and 
a half old. Back came the child to Colinton, and 
there his youth was passed, toddling about the lawn, 
scrambling along the woody banks of the Water of 
Leith, and as regards education, consigned to the 
governess of his sisters, and the parish school. He took 
to learning instinctively, was insatiable in the acquisition 
of knowledge, made little machines with his own hands, 
and began speculating on the wonders of astronomy. 
When boys of his age would have thought of sports, he 
thought only of philosophical instruments. When Sir 
William on going to London asked his children what 
he should bring them, the youngest instantly replied : 

* Bring me a telescope.' * Ah, Jemmy,' said the father, 

* you'll never make salt to your porridge.' Here, Sir 
William was wrong. The boy, certainly, did not make 
a fortune, but he rose to eminence in the exercise of 
faculties which God had given him, and in his life was 
presented as fine an instance as we know of noble 
perseverance in bringing to light the great truths of 
nature. Money — salt to one's porridge — ^is not the 
only thing to aim at An appropriate and thorough 
exercise of the higher faculties with which we are 
endowed, leaving the rest to Providence, is what alone 
merits approval In this respect no man ever set a 
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grander example, pursued in a spirit of recdtude^ than 
James David Forbes. 

The education of some youths costs hundreds of 
pounds, and is, after all, little better than a sham. 
Others, with a natural taste and aptitude for learning, 
get on so easily, that, except as a matter of discipline, 
they need hardly b^ put through any kind of schooling. 
Jemmy, who had longed for a telescope, was one of 
this smart order of boys. His mind was ever at work, 
thinking out some lofty idea. By the time he was eight 
years of age, he composed sermons. A little later, 
he wrote essays on miscellaneous subjects for imaginary 
periodicals, conducted by himself and his brothers, 
and read for the family amusement Grounded in Latin 
at the parish school among the sons of farmers aud 
ploughmen — the fee payable being, probably, not more 
than five or six shillings a quarter — ^he soon was able 
to read Caesar. Before he was ten years of age, he 
was reading Phaedrus with his father. With sensitively 
pious tendencies, he wished to be bred up for the 
Church of England; but, for some reason, this was 
objected to. His father designed him for the law, 
and he pursued his studies in this direction, but not 
with any great zest Prevented from being a clergy- 
man, the bent of his mind carried him into the range 
of physical inquiry. This proved to be his right rdle, 
and he stuck to it, though there were grave apprehen- 
sions as to his ever 'making salt to his porridge.' 
Astronomy, geology, meteorology, electricity, chemistry, 
and the like, occupied his thoughts. A journal, in 
which he entered an account of his experiments and 
observations, attested his profound love for natural 
science; and this love was confirmed and methodised 
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by his attending the lectures of Leslie, Hope, and 
Jameson in the Edinburgh University. In 1825, he 
b^an £udid, as a basis to advancement in mathematics. 

A year later, he started with his father and /amily 
on a continental journey, by way of Paris and the 
Tyrol, to Italy; his explorations in connection with 
Vesuvius, the Bay of Naples, and other places, afford- 
ing the opportunity of writing articles, which he did 
anon3rmously, for the Philosophical Jaumal^ at that 
time under the editorship of Sir David Brewster. In 
the course of his tour, he, in July 1826, visited Cha- 
mouni and the Mer de Glace, regarding which he 
was afterwards to make his memorable discoveries 
in relation to glaciers. On retmning home, he writes 
in his diary : * I am now busily preparing a paper on 
the horary oscillations of the barometer at Rome, and 
reducing about five hundred observations made there, 
which is rather laborious, but in about ten days I 
hope it will be ready.' The paper was finished, and 
was sent as usual to Brewster's Journal; it amounted 
to twenty-three large quarto pages — ^pretty well that 
for a youth of seventeen. Brewster did not know who 
was his correspondent, but appreciated and gave a 
place to the papers that were sent to him. 

In the session of 1827-8, young Forbes attended 
the Moral Philosophy class of Professor Wilson, and 
this new course of study set him to write an essay on 
the influence and advantage of the study of astronomy 
on the mind, with scientific illustrations and notes. 
The essay was sixty pages in length. Its writer stood 
first at the close of the session, and he obtained the 
medal. His father was probably well pleased with his 
youngest son's acquirements, for he gave him a present 
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of a theodolite, a splendid instrument, we are told, 
which was not suffered to remain idle. Shortly after- 
wards, October 1828, Sir 'Vl^lliam died. The blow, 
which was felt severely, threw the bereaved youth into 
a state of feeling in which he solemnly laid down the 
following resolutions: ^ ist. To keep stead^istly in view, 
as a tone of mind, that I am created for a future and 
eternal life ; 2d, What naturally flows from the former 
— to curb pride and over-anxiety in the pursuit of 
worldly objects, especially fame; 3d, To be diligent 
in the pursuit of my winter studies.' 

Classes at college, papers to Brewster, summer 
excursions, reading philosophical disquisitions, studies 
to qualify himself for the bar — for that still weighed 
on him as a duty ; thus a couple of years passed over. 
In 1 83 1, he visited Cambridge, and afterwards London, 
making the acquaintance of Whewell, Sedgwick, Airy, 
Buckland, Babbage, Dalton, Sir John Herschel, and 
other men of scientific repute. Back to Edinburgh in 
1832, and intense self-education to qualify, himself if 
possible as a candidate for the Natural Philosophy 
chair, about to be vacated by Leslie ; all idea of law 
as a profession to be given up if successfuL When 
the time came, he was successful. In January 1833, 
he was elected Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in preference to several other candidates. It was a 
remarkable appointment. He was under twenty-four 
years of age. We shall not say more of his professorial 
career than that he greatly enlarged and methodised 
the class over which he presided. Fortunately, the 
duties of teaching were confined to the winter months. 
The period every year from May to November was left 
free for excursions and the preparation of new lectures. 
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Forbes had now attained the summit of his ambition. 
As a member of the Royal Societies of Edinburgh and 
London, and also as a writer in the Edinburgh Review ^ 
he had fine scope for composition on subjects of scien- 
tific interest His heart was in his work. In all he 
did he was thoroughly in earnest. You never saw him 
dawdling away existence, or making anything like a 
public parade. In private life his society was charming, 
nor could it be otherwise, from his kindly and courtly 
nature. He did not fall into the modem taste of 
dressing like a groom. In every phase he wore the 
garb of a scholar and a gentleman. Many will re- 
member his tall slender figure, habited in black, with 
white flowing neckcloth, as he walked rapidly along the 
street, his pale expressive countenance revealing the 
fact that he was most likely thinking over some deep 
scientific problem — such, for instance, as the conduc- 
tion of heat or the polarisation of light — and was 
determined not to lose a single moment in what he 
deemed idle recreation. Here, perhaps, indeed we 
think, he was mistaken. The bow of Apollo was not 
always bent. Even the repose of Sunday, as to which 
he was particular both by example and precept, is not 
enough. The laws of health, on which existence 
physically depends, must needs have mental relaxation 
blended with serious pursuits. Forbes was not of a 
strong fabric. To speak as an adviser, he should have 
taken care of himself; but in his eagerness he did not 
Dashing off, time after time, to the Alps to investigate 
glaciers, he incurred a degree of bodily fatigue and 
expoisure for which there was no adequate recompense. 

A glacier, to speak to popular apprehension, is a 
mass of snow accumulated in an Alpine valley, which, 
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assuming as it proceeds, the appearance of a stream 
of ice, slides, little by little, to a lower level, carrying 
with it dirt and debrisy and grazing and leaving scratches 
on the rocks dming its passage downward. The remark- 
able thing about the moving mass is, that although 
any particular part or fragment of it is hard and brittle, 
yet, under the pressure of its own weight, it is to a 
certain extent viscous or rather plastic, and taken 
as a whole, behaves as if it were semi-fluid, and glides 
and winds its way forward with less or more velocity, 
according to the degree of slope and other circum- 
stances. In the mass^ there are generally deep cracks, 
called crevasses, sometimes dangerous to those who 
are unskilled in explorations; and the surface is, for 
the most part, so rough as to require from the traveller 
the steadying use of an alpenstock. Before Forbes 
came on the field, the gliding downwards of glaciers 
was a recognised fact But the general notion was, 
that the mass slid like a block down an inclined plane ; 
and there was no accurate djita as to its structure or 
behaviour — nothing settled as to whether its motion 
was uniform or intermittent, nor, above all, as to the 
exact nature or cause of its motion. 

In 1 841, Forbes visited Agassiz, and saw from his 
explorations on the glacier of the Aar, that there 
were as yet no precise or quantitative facts known 
regarding glaciers such as were demanded by science. 
True, there were rival theories, but what was wanted 
was some accurately ascertained data. There were, 
in short, certain points to be determined only by 
scrupulous observation. Taking a hasty survey of the 
Mer de Glace after his visit to Agassiz, he resolved 
to come back next year with all proper appliances to 
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get at the root of the mystery. Now for the manner 
in which he set about the investigation. 

June 1842 saw him at Chamouni, whence, on pro- 
curing a trustworthy and intelligent guide, he set out 
for the Mer de Glace, to take a general reconnaissance, 
and fix on the spot to begin operations. The primary 
object was to determine the rate of movement in the 
glacier, not only as a body, but in different parts of 
its cross section — that is to say, did the mass flow- down 
quicker at the middle than the sides, or more at the 
sides than the middle ? Watching with the eye would 
be little to the purpose. The thing must be certified 
by instruments and by fixed markings on the rocks 
which, like a wall, bounded the glacier. So much 
being settled, next day he goes with his instruments, 
among which were included a theodolite with its accom- 
paniments, and a common boring-iron ox jumper^ where- 
with to make a deep hole in the ice. An accurate 
hole being made, the theodolite was nicely centred 
over it and levelled. Looking through the telescope, 
red marks were, with the assistance of the guide, made 
on the rocks at the same level, and their angular 
bearings accurately noted. The rest may be told in 
his own words : * It was with no small curiosity that 
I returned to the station of the "Angle " on the 27th, 
the day following the first observation. The instrument 
being pointed and adjusted as described, and stationed 
above the hole pierced in the ice the day before, when 
the telescope was turned upon the rock, the red mark 
was left far above; the new position of the glacier 
being i6'5 inches lower — that is, more in advance — 
than it had been twenty-six hours previously ! Though 
the result could not be called unexpected, it filled me 
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with the most lively pleasure. The diurnal motion 
of a glacier was determined, as I believe, for the first 
time from observation, and the method employed left 
no doubt of its being accurately determined/ 

After a few days' further observation, he noted the 
following results : ' Jnrsf, That glacier motion is approxi- 
mately regular ; Second, That it is nearly as great during 
the night as during the day ; Third, That an increase of 
motion observed on the 28th, 29th, and 30th, was due 
to the heat of the weather.' Next day, July i, having 
examined his stations, he adds, ^Fourth, That the 
centre of the glacier moves quicker than the sides.' 
All these conclusions he communicated to Professor 
Jameson on the 4th July. To his friend E. C. Batten, 
he wrote : * I rejoice to tell you that everything relative 
to my glacier observations goes on in the most delight- 
ful and favourable manner. . . Hitherto, the move- 
ments of glaciers have been reckoned by years. Some 
thought they started on, moving at some seasons or 
hours, and stopping at others ; but these six days of 
hard work have enabled me to establish, beyond a 
doubt, the regular and constant flow of the glacier, 
not merely from day to day, but hour to hour. You 
may believe how much this result has delighted me.' 
Going off to see a total eclipse of the sun at the 
observatory of Turin, he returned at the end of July, 
and amidst toils and privations, prosecuted his explora- 
tions on the glaciers in the neighbourhood of Mont 
Blanc. Footsore, and affected with an inflammation 
in the eyes from exposure on the mountains and 
so long looking at ice and snow, he returned home- 
wards to digest and methodise his interesting and, 
in a scientific point of view, valuable observations. 
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As some domestic consolation, he married in July 
1843 ; but still being bent on Alpine*excursions, he was 
in his marriage jaunt abruptly pulled up by a fever at 
Bonn, and obliged to delegate the teaching of his next 
session to an assistant Having happily recovered 
from this illness, he sped on to his Alpine haunts, 
renewing his rigorous investigations as to the structure 
and action of glaciers, and detailing results in his 
letters. In 1844, these explorations were continued. 
Writing of what he this year observed as to the much 
greater rate of motion at the centre than the sides of 
a glacier, he says : * Facts like these seem to shew, 
with evidence, what intelligent men like Bishop Rendu 
had only supposed previously to the first exact measures 
in 1842 — ^that the ice of glaciers, rigid as it appears, 
has, in fact, a certain " ductility " or " viscosity," which 
permits it to model itself to the ground over which it 
is forced by gravity; still retaining its compact and 
apparently solid texture, unless, indeed, the inequalities 
of the ground be so abrupt as to force a separation of 
the mass into dislocated fragments. This, it is well 
known, occurs to every glacier when the strain upon its 
parts reaches a certain amount, as, for instance, when 
it has to turn a sharp angle or to descend a rapid or 
convex slope.* 

Our limits do not permit us to narrate all tlie Alpine 
explorations of Forbes, which have been entertainingly 
described in his Travels through the Alps and Savoy 
(1843), ^ow 2. very scarce work; nor have we space to 
follow him in his fatiguing torn: in Norway in 1851. 
The discoveries he had made caused considerable 
sensation. I can remember that my brother and a 
number of other amateurs with a strong scientific bias 
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got into a tremendoas cxaze about i^aricn from 1840 to 
1850. That was the decade idien, in oeitain dzdesf 
you would hear inccMant talk of glacial actioii and 
moraines, as if the whole worid had asBnmed its present 
contour from the action of ice. The names commc»lf 
introduced in connection with the glacial dieories were 
Rendu, Agassiz, and De Saussure, with two or three 
others. All of them, as was understood, had given 
their attention to glaciers, but in a loose and conjectural 
way, tmtil Forbes, in his practical but unpretentious 
style, in successive visits to the Mer de Glace, had 
settled the whole a&dr, leaving not a great deal for 
future investigations. 

Forbes's fame as an origiual inquirer was now con- 
siderable, though he had not escaped detraction and 
controversy, as is usually the case with men who rouse 
the jealousy of less successful competitors. But what 
availed this celebrity ? The gentle and too eager being 
was broken down in health, and in 1859 he gladly 
accepted the position of Principal of the University of 
St Andrews, by which he was relieved from the obligation 
of teaching, but at the same time was removed from 
the attractions of Edinburgh society. Henceforth, he 
was spoken of as Principal Forbes, and as such he did 
not a little to maintain and invigorate the ancient 
institution under his charge. There was more leisure 
now than formerly for making excursions. These, 
however, from the state of his health, were limited to 
the Highlands or the picturesque parts of England. A 
few years passed on, and as an invalid, with a gradual 
decline of strength, he sought for relief in the south of 
France ; idtimately settling down at Hyferes to pass the 
winter of 1867-8. Here, possibly, his wasted frame 
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might have experienced revival, but an exhausting and 
indiscreetly undertaken walk up one of the heights 
brought on a spitting of blood, and from this time, 
January 15, he was never able to be dressed or sit up. 
With May came the hot weather, when it was impera- 
tive he should be removed to a cooler climate. He 
longed to be near Dr Symonds of Clifton. With great 
difficulty, and an incalculable degree of pain, he en- 
dured a journey by railway through France to Boulogne, 
and crossing the Channel, arrived in Clifton — to die. 
After enduring much suffering, he placidly passed away, 
surrounded by his family, December 31, 1868. 

Biography presents few instances of one more truly 
single-hearted, upright, and indefatigable in the pursuit 
of scientific truth than Principal Forbes. What he did 
during his too brief career cannot of course be compared 
to any of those marvellous mechanical inventions which 
in later times have so enormously increased the wealth 
of nations. His merits were of another kind. He 
devoted himself to an extension of the boundaries of our 
knowledge of Nature, regardless for the time of any 
direct utilitarian or factitious result His researches, as 
has been seen, were of a bold and original kind, under- 
taken simply for the sake of truth. That within the 
scope of his inquiries he was eminently successful, is 
beyond legitimate challenge. The actual measure of his 
discoveries in relation to glaciers led, as stated, to some 
controversy during his life, and debates on the subject 
have been somewhat ungraciously revived since his 
decease. It would be futile in a sketch like this to 
plunge into a controversy on which so much has been 
written on both sides. It is enough to say that the 
subject has been exhaustively treated, and Forbes's 
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discoveries vindicated, in the laborious work^ Life 
and Letters of James David Forbes^ F.R.S. (1S73), 
to which we have pleasure in calling attention. We 
might echo a sentiment expressed by one of the 
learned editors, that if Forbes did not elaborate a com- 
plete theory of glaciers, * he may be allowed the credit 
of being tiie Copernicus or Kepler of this science.' 
That credit he was certainly entitled to; nor was his 
life useless in other respects, for if in nothing else, he 
presented a brilliant example to the young of energy 
the most untiring and unselfish. For that alone his 
memory ought to be gratefully enshrined. 



THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 



/^NE of the most interesting and vivid of our recollec- 
^^ tions is that of witnessing some scenes in negro 
slavery in the United States, now upwards of twenty 
years ago— very near the close of the iniquity ; but of 
that nobody was aware. There was a novelty in seeing 
fairly dressed men and women brought out for sale by 
public auction, and in observing how the persons who 
came to buy carefully examined the men's hands and 
the flexibility of their fingers, looked into their mouths 
to make sure of their teeth, ;and having effected a 
removal of the coats and shirts, scanned the bare backs 
to discover whether they had suffered by the lash. 
Just as in buying horses in a market, it was quite a 
business affair; and what was a little surprising, the 
unfortunate objects of this degrading exhibition took all 
in good part But what else could they do ? In the 
grasp of power, they knew that resistance was worse 
than useless. Close by were cowhide whips handled 
by heartless ruffians voraciously chewing tobacco, as if 
to keep up the proper inspiration of brutality. Across 
the way was seen an ugly brick building inscribed with 
the word Jail, in tall black letters on a white ground, 
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to which establishment, in case of lemonsliance, tibe 
poor wretches would have been instantly mardied for 
punishment Doom hopeless ! 

The equanimity, and indeed tiie good-hmnoor, widi 
which these blacks seemed to endure their £iae^ indi- 
cated, we thought, good points of character. Nowfaeie 
in travelling about did we observe anything positivdy 
disagreeable, to remind us that the labourers in tlue 
fields or the loiterers at doorways were slaves. Often, 
we heard singing and jollity, as if light-heartedness was 
on the whole predominant Obviously, slave-owners 
were not all Legrees. On the contraiy, in many 
instances they shewed a kind indulgence to their 
'servants,' as they called them, and were pleased to 
see them singing, laughing, and making meny in the 
intervals of rest from labour. Perhaps this is not saying 
much, for the singing of slaves may be compared to the 
notes of a bird in captivity, to be admired, but pitied. 
Anyway, there was a disposition to seek solacement in 
the outpouring of song. If not intellectually brilliant, 
the negro is naturally vivacious. Even when he grows 
old, he is still something of a boy, with an inherent love 
of frolic. He is clever in picking up tunes, and one of 
the complaints which we heard against him in a free 
state was that if not looked after by his master, he 
would continually go out to entertainments and dance 
all night A curious result of the taste for music has 
been the creation of what are known as negro melodies; 
partly suggested by old English airs, and by the psalm 
and hymn tunes that had been heard at church or in the 
devotional exercises of missionaries. With a blended 
simplicity and oddity, the negro airs which have gained 
currency are wonderfully harmonious and touching. 
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The time is well marked^ shewing correctness of ear*, 
and accordingly the pieces, however eccentric in lan- 
guage, are well adapted for singing in harmony by 
a number of Tirices. From the performances of the 
* Christy Minstrels,' as they are usually designated— 
white men with blackened faces imitative of negroes — 
people will have a pretty good idea of the melodies 
we speak of; but we should say that the real thing is to 
be obtained only from a band of genuine negroes, who 
for some years have been travelling about, and who 
style themselves the Jubilee Singers. Of these we want 
to say something. 

As is well known, the abolition of slavery in the 
United States was no deliberate act of national justice 
and humanity, but took place in consequence of a 
proclamation issued by President Lincoln in the exi- 
gency of the civil war in 1862. Without preparation 
for freedom, over four millions of slaves were thrown on 
their own resources. They could work, but compara- 
tively few of them could read ; fcMr it had been hitherto 
penal to teach them. Considering their state of igno- 
rance, and the good grounds they generally had for 
resenting past treatment, they behaved with a singular 
degree of moderation. What, however, was to be done 
with such a mass of illiterates, unaccustomed to self- 
reliance, and who, even if desirous of being taught, 
had no means of being so ? Here comes in a bright 
feature of the Anglo-Saxon and Christian-minded North. 
Within six months of the close of the war, societies of 
benevolent individuals sprang up to extend the blessings 
of elementary education to hordes of negroes ; and in 
which movement ladies appropriately took part In the 
confusion and rankling animosities that prevailed in the 
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South, the efforts to uplift the negro by means of school? 
were heroic, often dangerous, and always attended with 
difficulty. There was likewise much good done by the 
American Missionary Association. Schools, academies, 
and preaching stations were at length established in 
quarters where they were most needed. To complete 
the organisation of humanising influences, some thought- 
ful individuals struck out the idea of establishing a 
University for the higher education of the freed people, 
and training them to go forth as ministers and teachers, 
as well as leaders in various departments of civil life. 

It was easier to conceive this brilliant idea than to 
bring it to a practical issue. Where was the money to 
come from to build a University, to equip it properly, 
and to pay for professors? There would even be a 
difficulty in finding a site, for few land-owners in a 
central situation would be willing to promote the 
elevation of the coloured races. The history of the 
way in which these preliminary difficulties were over- 
come is about as interesting a narrative as we ever 
read. Immense spirit and ingenuity were developed m 
bringing the scheme into shape. Without saying what 
it was for, a suitable site was procured at the price of 
sixteen thousand dollars, near Nashville, the capital of 
Tennessee. There were already a few frame-buildings 
on the spot, which were employed to accommodate a 
school, as a beginning of the proposed educational 
operations. The institution was called the Fisk Uni- 
versity, in honour of General Clinton B. Fisk, who 
had taken a warm interest in the undertaking. The 
establishment was opened in January 1866. 

By-and-by the school, or we might say schools, throve. 
Thousands of negroes were taught by a band of eager 
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teachers, some of whom only a short time before did 
not know one letter from another. There was an 
hdtiest enthusiasm in the whole aflfair that brought with 
it the blessing of success. Again we are called on to 
note what good is often done by the quiet unprompted 
and unselfish energy of a single individual About the 
time when the Fisk University was organised, there 
cast up a young man named White, who, looking about 
for a means of livelihood, took up the profession of 
teacher. He was the son of a village blacksmith in the 
state of New York, and fought in several battles during 
the war, and made himself useful in connection with 
the Freedman's Bureau at Nashville. He had a special 
taste for vocal music, with which he amused his leisure 
hours, and this accomplishment along with good business 
habits made him very acceptable as a coadjutor in the 
University. White started a singing class among the 
negroes, male and female, who came to get lessons in 
reading ; and, pleased with their aptitude, he fell upon 
the bold plan of drilling them as a choir of singers, who 
should travel through the Northern cities in the hope of 
gathering money to help the University funds. Getting 
his band into trim, he set out with them on a musical 
exciursion in October 187 1, carrying with them the 
good wishes of all, from the Principal of the institution 
downwards. 

In our own country, the getting up of a university, 
or even the enlargement of one, is ordinarily a serious 
affair. Unless some wealthy person has bequeathed 
money for the purpose, government is worried for 
grants, and the public are worried for subscriptions. 
Keeping proceedings of this kind in view, one can 
hardly fail to be amused with the novel and heroic 
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notion entertamed by a dozen simple-minded negroes 
in trying to collect fifty to a hmidred thousand pounds 
for a University by mere dint of singing a few simple 
hymnsy which illustrious dons of tibe musical profession 
would only laugh at Yet, this is what was attempted. 
Led by White as general manager, and by Miss Wells, 
who took the oversight of the girls of ^e party, the 
negroes went on their way, poorly clothed, and with 
barely means to pay for a night's lodging. We observe 
by the history given of them, that they trusted a good 
deal to kind treatment from Congregational and other 
churches. They got the gratuitous use of chapels for 
their concerts, or what were termed Upraise services,' 
and when they became known, engagements freely 
poured in upon them. The sweetness of the voices, 
the accuracy of the execution, the precision of the time, 
and the wild simpUcity of the words, astonished the 
audiences who listened to them; the wonder being of 
course augmented by the fact of their colour and the 
knowledge that only a few years ago these singers had 
been slaves. Although generally weU received, they 
had at first numerous difficulties to encounter. The 
expense of travelling fh)m town to town was consid- 
erable. To give a distinctive character to their enter- 
prise, they assumed the name of Jubilee Singers, 
significant of their emancipation in 1862, as the year of 
negro jubilee ! 

Their first eminent successes were at New York, 
Boston, and in Connecticut The good-will of the 
j>eople took the shape not only of money contributions, 
but of articles to furnish their proposed University. 
A firm at Boston made them a present of a thousand- 
doUar organ. The singing campaign <tf three months 
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over the principal parts of the Northern states yielded, 
after paying all expenses, the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars. The company were received at the University 
with joy and thanksgiving — z. prodigious triumph for 
White, ^ planner and conductor of the expedition. 

Encouraged by this success, a second campaign 
followed, and the result was another sum of twenty 
thousand dollars^ making forty thousand that had now 
been secured. In this expedition, the party encountered 
various caste prejudices. Halls were refused to them ; 
at some railway stations they were treated with in- 
dignity, and hotel-keepers declined to give them accom- 
modation. At one hotel where the keeper received 
them, aU the waiters deserted their posts, and the 
Jubilee Singers waited on themselves and blackened 
their own boots. These misadventures were taken with 
good-humour. Having so far done well within American 
territory, the party resolved to try their fortune in Great 
Britain, for which purpose they were favoured with 
letters of introduction likely to advance their enterprise. 
Curiously enough, cabin accommodation was refused 
to the party by one after another of the leading ocean 
steamship lines. At last they were received on board 
one of l^e Cunaxd steamers, and safely and agreeably 
landed in England. 

The letters of introduction -worked marvels. We 
are to contemplate the Jubilee Singers one May after- 
noon in 1873, ^t Willis's Rooms, giving a private 
concert to a select body of individuals, by invitation 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury and a Committee of the 
Freedman's Aid Society, There was a distinguished 
assemblage; the singers did their best, and all were 
delighted. The Duke and Duchess of Argyll were 
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foremost in expressing a desire to promote tibe object 
of the party, and arranged for a visit of the singers 
to Argyll Lodge the next day. This visit to Argyll 
Lodge was a notable event The Queen, who is always 
foremost in works of intelligent benevolence, gradousJy 
attended for a short time, and listened with manifest 
pleasure to the hymns which the singers had learned 
in bondage. Her Majesty in departing, communicated 
through the Duke her thanks for the gratification she 
had received. These preliminary eflforts insured to the 
Jubilee Singers a wide round of popularity. Hospi- 
table invitations poured in upon them fh)m persons 
of literary and political distinction. Among the most 
pleasurable of these invitations was one to breakfast 
from Mr Gladstone, then prime-minister, by whom they 
were cordially received. After breakfast, the singers 
entertained the company with their wonderful music 
The intense feeling with which they sang John Browriy 
with the refrain — 

John Brown died that the slave might be free, 

electrified the audience ; and * never,' said a spectator, 
* shall I forget Mr Gladstone's rapt enthusiastic atten- 
tion. His form was bent forward, his eyes were riveted ; 
all the intellect and soul of his great nature seemed 
expressed in his countenance; and when they had 
finished, he kept saying : " Isn*t it wonderful ? I never 
heard anything like it !"* 

After spending three months in London, the Jubilee 
Singers proceeded to give a round of concerts in the 
principal towns of England and Scotland ; being every- 
where well received by large and appreciative audiences. 
Financially, the excursion was eminently ^uccessfiiL 
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Nearly ten thousand pounds had been raised for the 
Fisk University, besides special gifts for the purchase 
of philosophical apparatus, and donations of books for 
the library. The money collected first and last by 
the singers now amounted to about twenty thousand 
pounds, which went a considerable way towards the 
building of the University, which assumed shape and 
was opened in 1875. To reinforce the funds, another 
visit to Great Britain was determined on. We cannot 
go into an account of this second visit ; it is enough 
to say that the singers again made their appearance 
in all the principal towns of England and Scotland, and 
were able to take back the sum of ten thousand 
pounds ; making in all as a result of their labours the 
sum of thirty thousand. Since this time, the party have 
made various excursions, always increasing the funds 
for the erection of college buildings ; but of the exact 
particulars we have no account One of the objects 
in view is to erect a building called the Livingstone 
Missionary Hall, designed, as we understand, for the 
special preparation of missionaries for Africa. The 
latest statement we see on the subject is that the 
Jubilee Singers have gone on a visit to Germany, to 
secure fimds to complete this building and further 
equip the University for missionary work. 

The vicissitudes of travelling at home and abroad 
during several years led to changes in the company of 
•singers. When members were obliged to retire, others 
equally qualified took their place. At different times 
twenty-four persons in all have belonged to the com- 
pany. All of them have been slaves or of slave parent- 
age. Excepting a few mulattoes, all have been of a 
pure negro t)rpe; and their respective histories offer 
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some interesting £au:ts coocenung die conffitioii of 
people of colour in die slave states up till the peikid of 
general emancipation. It is giatifyii^ to knour tbat 
the extraordinaiy change of life from privatioa and 
contmndy to comfort and public respect has not iq»lifted 
the feelings, or materially altered the halMts of tiie 
members of the corps. In their moral and rdigioiis 
obligations they have ever been irreproachable. We 
are told that none of them uses tobacco; and thdr 
English friends, whose hospitalities have been so abun- 
dant, are equally surprised, if not gratified, to find that 
they are inveterate abstainers firom alcoholic liquors. 
Considering the temptations and burstings of thdr early 
life, there is not a little to admire in the omduct as well 
as in the accomplishments of the several individuals 
composing the party. The aiergetic yet modest way 
they have acquitted themselves in the routine of the 
very peculiar duties imposed on them, is probably not 
often met with in parties of higher pretensions. 

We have now in brief told the story of the Jubilee 
Singers, and it is more than ordinarily remarkable. A 
handful of freed negro slaves undertaking by voluntary 
efforts to collect funds wherewith to establish and 
support a University, having for its object the higher 
education of the coloured population in the United 
States. The enterprise has had no parallel. These 
negroes do not beg, nor do they trouble people for 
subscriptions. They only try to raise funds by the 
exercise of their talents in an honest line of industry, 
by communicating pleasure to countless audiences. 
Amidst the frauds and commercial rascalities of pomp- 
ous pretenders that are becoming a scandal to the age, 
the unselfish and noble endeavours of these humble 
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melodists stand out in marked contrast, as something 
to applaud and to redeem human nature. The marvel 
of the enterprise has been its universal success. High 
and low are equally pleased. Professing no particular 
knowledge of music, but yielding to none in an ardent 
admiration of the simpler class of national ballads and 
songs, we have listened to the melodies of the Jubilee 
Singers with heartfelt delight. Whether with or with- 
out instrumental accompaniment, the melodies might 
be described as supplpng a new relish. It has been 
remarked that the greater number of the pieces are in 
the same scale as that in which Scottish music is written^ 
with the fomth and seventh tones omitted. This would 
only indicate the imtutored nature of their origin, and 
the wonder is greater at the effects produced. Nothing 
is left for us to add but an advice to our readers. It is, 
to take the earliest opportunity to go and hear the 
Jubilee Singers* 
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A RTIIUR ANNESLEY, second Viscount Valenda, 
^ ^ nn Irish peer, was created a peer of England, in 
1661, us Ikiron Anncsley and Earl of Anglesey. At his 
clorcasc in x686, he left James, his successor in these 
titles; a second son, created Baron Altham; and a 
third son, Richard, Dean of Exeter. Baron Altham 
died in 1699, leaving an infant son, who did not long 
Hurvivc, and the honours of this branch of the family 
tlovolved on Dean Richard Annesley and his descend- 
ants. Dean Richard, third Lord Altham, died in 1701, 
liMving two sons, Arthur and Richard. Arthur, the 
filler son, who of course became fourth Lord Altham, 
was married to Mary, a natural daughter of John Shef- 
field, Duke of Buckingham, and died childless in 1727; 
when his brother Richard took possession of the title 
anil estates, to which was subsequently added the 
earldom of Anglesey, on the decease of his cousins. 
As fifth Baron Altham, and sixth Earl of Anglesey, 
Richard's right of inheritance was not unchallenged 
I" i743» James Annesley, a young man, appeared on 
the scene as a claimant of the Altham and Anglesey 
peerages and properties. Now begins the romance oi 
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the story, which we will try to tell in as simple a 
way as possible, commencing with the legend usually 
believed on the subject 

'On making his appearance after a long exile from 
the country, James Annesley gave an account, of his 
adventures, and stated the nature of his claims. He 
said that it was not true that Arthur, fourth Lord 
Altham, and his wife Mary died childless, for he was 
their son, and had been defrauded of his inheritance. 
Of his mother he had no recollection, because, while 
he was still an infant, the baroness, on account of 
maltreatment, had been compelled to leave her husband, 
and take refuge with her father in England. The 
baron was a wild spendthrift who had run through his 
immediately available means, and in his emergency 
granted certain leases of lands, to which, however, his 
son, if known to be alive, would have been an obstruc- 
tion. There thus arose a necessity for getting rid of 
the boy, and spreading the intelligence of his death. 
For this purpose, when about nine or ten years of age, 
he was removed from a public academy, and sent to an 
obscure school at a distance. Here his school-fees 
ceased to be paid, his fare was coarse and scanty, 
his clothes were worn to rags, and he was forced to 
perform the most menial offices. There was no one 
to pity him. He retained recollections of his father, 
and of being brought up in luxury, but he could not 
tell where his fatha: was, or why he should have been 
so neglected. Considering that he could not be worse 
treated than where he was, he ran away, and wandered 
he knew not whither. Friendless, hungry, and way- 
worn, he arrived at a town, where, for the first night, 
he slept in a church porch. Some poor persons having 
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destination; and was in doe time — bexng then aboot 
twelve years of age — put on board a vessd for die 
plantations. The boy only learned wboi be was at sea 
what was to be his unhappy fate, and some akercatioos 
on the subject took place between him and the captaiD, 
but without any prospect of advantage. On being 
landed in Pennsylvania, he was sold to a planter named 
Drummond, a hard and inexorable master, by whom he 
was subjected to a painful course of outdoor labour. 
We have not space to follow the narrative of severities 
to which the youth was said to have been exposed far 
a series of years at the hands of Drummond and die 
masters to whom he was successively transferred. At 
l^gthf after an exile of twelve years, he was so 
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fortunate as to make his escape, and, undergoing 
various hardships, had the good-fortune to reach the 
British fleet, commanded by Admiral Vernon, which 
was lying oflF Puerto Bello, on the northern shore of the 
Isthmus of Panama. This was in 1739, when Annesley 
was about twenty-four years of age. Having told his 
strange tale, that he was the son and heir of Arthur, 
fourth Lord Altham, and that he had been cruelly 
kidnapped and sent into compulsory servitude, Admiral 
Vernon furnished him with the means of proceeding to 
England, where he arrived safely, and went to lodge at 
Staines, in the neighbourhood of Windsor.' 

Such, in a condensed form, is the legend, monstrously 
incorrect in various particulars, regarding the earUer 
part of the life of James Annesley, as was made first 
generally known in the thirteenth volume of The Gentle- 
marCs Magaziney and latterly given by Sir Bernard Burke 
in his Romance of the Aristocracy^ under the title of 
* Memoirs of a Young Nobleman.' As the case was 
one of the most extraordinary on record, we shall 
endeavour to unravel it, by going to the fountain-head 
of information — ^namely, Howell's State Trials ^ in which 
ponderous work it occupies, in its various phases, at 
least five hundred pages. 

There can be no doubt that, whatever were the 
vicissitudes to which James Annesley had in his early 
life been exposed, he landed in England about 1740, 
and, as stated, went to reside at Staines. What at this 
time were his means of livelihood are not specified. 
Probably he followed the occupation of a * labourer,' 
for so he is designated in an indictment brought against 
l|im for the crime of murder. Pursuing, as we imagine, 
a rath^ idle kind of life^ he on^ morning went out with 
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a gun to shoot small birds, and while so ciuy^in g Im- 
sclf^ he was requested hj a person named it^Aii^ x 
gamekeeper, to assist in captoring a net widi wlndi 
a man of the name of Egg^estcme was iDcgaSf &Son^ 
Annesley was so imprudent as to take port in ifae afidr; 
a scuffle ensued ; his gun went ofi^ and EgglestODe was 
mortally wounded. Tlie explosion was certainly acci- 
dental, but it was not so treated by the andKxitics, 
and at least required to be dealt with according to law. 
Annesley was placed in confinement, and tried for 
murder at the Old Bailey. As paxtidpatCH' in tiie act, 
Redding was tried along with him. The trial took 
place in June 1742. On the ground that the death 
was accidental, or a matter of ^ chance-medley,' Annesley 
and Redding were acquitted. 

What strikes one as something remarkable is, diat 
James Annesley, on landing in England, should have 
loitered away his time at Staines, instead of at once 
going to Ireland, and prosecuting his claim to the 
Altham and Anglesey peerages and estates, to which, 
in default of any direct heir, Richard Annesley had 
succeeded, on the death of his brother in 1727. Libe- 
rated at the conclusion of his trial, and free from any 
reproach on his character, James Annesley still abstained 
from assuming the dignity to which* he considered 
himself entitled. For this neglect he was perhaps 
excusable, from his defective education and want of 
intelligent friends. He, however, talked to various 
acquaintances of his claim, and at length went to 
Ireland, with a view to do something in the matter. 
What he did was doubtless by legal advice, but it was 
of a marvellously oblique character. Instead of raising 
an action to have his legitimacy declared, he began to 
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grant leases of certain lands and messuages on the 
Altham estate to a farmer named Campbell Craig, as 
if his claim to the property was unchallenged. This 
short way of going to work naturally roused the indigna- 
tion of the proprietor in possession, Richard Earl of 
Anglesey, who with force of arms abruptly ejected 
Craig from the farm on which he had settled. 

Now commences the tug of war. Craig, the lessee, 
raises an action of damages for ejectment against the 
Earl of Anglesey, in the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. 
The trial, which was by jury, began November 11, 
1743, and with adjournments lasted to the 25th of the 
same month. There was a great array of lawyers, and 
upwards of ninety witnesses were examined. In the 
course of proceedings, the ejectment, or ostensible 
ground of trial, hardly received any attention. The 
real question at issue was, whether Lord Altham had 
a legitimate son. Such being the case, there was a 
painful ripping-up of family affairs, and we are furnished 
with a far from pleasant glimpse of the manners which 
less or more prevailed in Ireland a hundred and sixty 
years ago. 

The evidence given is mostly by domestic servants, 
and hangers-on of various qualities. There is little 
coherence in their statements. They so flatly con- 
tradict each other as regards matters of fact, that the 
trial is a maze from beginning to end. One says that 
*my lady' was about to have a child, when she was 
driven distracted by ' my lord * breaking into a passion, 
and throwing down the cups and saucers, on account 
of there being certain figures on them which he disliked 
— ^the expected child, of course, vanishing, and my 
lady very ill, notwithstanding the broths and jellies 
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piepared for her. There most, we think,' have been 
some tziith in the smashing of the cups and saacerSi 
for other witnesses aDnde to this domestic uproac 
HovcTcr diis maj be, m j lady was again visibly about 
to piesent the feunilj widi an heiE. Dennis Redmond 
solemnly depones that my lady was brooght to bed at 
Dnnmaine, and he could not be mistaken^ because he 
was sent for the midwife, whose name was Shiels, and 
that the child was christened when he was three weeks 
old by Lord Altham's chaplain, and named James. 
The nurse of the infant was Joan Landy, w1k> was 
preferred because she had the best milk. My lord and 
lady often went to see the child at Land/s cottage. 
At the end of a year, the child was brought home to 
Dunmaine, and put in charge of Joan Laffan. Un- 
happily, in 17 1 7, my lady wa& forced to go away on 
account of Mr Thomas Palliser, and the lady had the 
child in her arms when seated in the chariot, but she 
had to give it up. That the child had a gold lace on 
his hat, and was dressed like a nobleman's child. As 
for Land/s child, it was bom some months before my 
lady was brought to bed, and died at the age of three 
or four years, of the small-pox. Mary Doyle corrobo- 
rates Dennis in some of these particulars. She depones 
that she lived with Lady Altham three months before 
she was brought to bed, and was in the room when my 
lady was delivered at Dunmaine ; Mrs Shiels being the 
midwife. 

Other servants of the family 'give similar evidence, 
but none, as regards minutiae, is so notable as that 
given by Joan Laffan. She states that she was a 
chamber-maid in Lady Altham's service, and was em- 
ployed to attend my lord and lady's child, who was 
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called Master James Annesley when he came from the 
wet-nm-se, and that he was kept like a nobleman^s child. 
That my lord and lady were very fond [of the child ; 
and my lady used to send for him up in a morning, 
and take him into the bed, and generally called him 
^ my dear.* Then, she describes certain distressing dr- 
cmnstanccs connected with my lady and Mr Palliser, 
which threw my lord into a frightful rage, in which state 
of frenzy he cut off one of Palliser's ears, and turned off 
my lady, who forthwith went away; and after living 
some years in Dublin and elsewhere, she went back to 
her father. 

James Cavanagh, who was acquainted with the late 
Lord Altham, says he has often seen him with the boy, 
and that he appeared particularly fond of him. * One 
day, my lord, the child, and deponent were walking in 
my lord's garden at Carrickduff, and deponent taking 
notice of the young gentleman, said : " My lord, master 
is grown a fine sprightly boy; I hope your lordship 
takes good care of his education ; " to which my lord 
said, that he had a tutor in the house to instruct him, 
and declared to deponent, that if that boy lived, he 
would one day or other be Earl of Anglesey.* James 
Dempsey, a schoolmaster, follows up this evidence, by 
giving a variety of particulars as to having, at Lord 
Altham's request, taught the boy when he was about 
seven years old; that he wore a scarlet coat on holi- 
days, like the son of a nobleman. On being requested 
to look about the court, to try whether he could 
Tecognise his old pupil, whom he said to be Lord 
Altham's son, he pointed to Mr James Annesley. We 
now turn to what was said in defence. 

Here, there is an overturn of nearly all that had beeu 
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previously stated. Lord and Ladj Altham never had a 
chfld, nor the least prospect of having one. This is 
deponed with a singular d^;ree of boldness and decision 
by Mrs Maiy Headi, who had come from England with 
my lady in 17 13, and lived with her as a confidential 
attendant till her death, never being absent from her for 
more than a single week during a period of sixteen 
years. On being asked if my lady had a child at 
Dunmaine, she says : ' A child ! never had, nor never 
was with child. I never had reason to think she was 
with child all the while I was with hen' In answer to 
other questions, she sajrs : ' She always dressed my lady, 
put her to bed, and attended her at her rising in the 
morning; that when the unfortunate separation took 
place, she went with her, and that Lord Altham never 
saw her ladyship again.' Being asked who were the 
servants in the house at Dunmaine, she gave their 
names, specifying one in particular, Joan or Juggy 
Landy, a kitchen-maid, a woman of loose character, 
who was turned off, and shortly afterwards had a child, 
a boy, whom she saw when he was six weeks or two 
months old. Asked — ' Did you ever hear or know of 
anything of this same boy, that you say was Joan 
Landy*s child, from the time you left Dunmaine?* — 
* No, I never troubled my head after him.* Asked — * Did 
you ever hear he was in Dublin ?* — * I had heard that my 
lord had taken him, but I knew nothing of him.' Asked 
— * Was there any child brought to take leave of my 
lady, when she went away?* — * O no ! no child indeed.* 
Asked — 'Was there ever a child either christened or 
living at Dunmaine when you was there ?' — ' No, never.' 
Then follow many other questions, all of which arc 
answered with apparent honesty. In not one answer, 
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however, does she support the idea of Lord and Lady 
Altham having had a child. She concludes by stating 
that she lives with her daughter in London, maintaining 
herself respectably on the interest of seven hundred 
pounds, and by occupying herself as a sempstress and 
clear-starcher. Her evidence remained unshaken by 
any cross-questioning. 

Considering that much hinged on the possibility of 
James Annesley being the son of Juggy Landy, it 
surprises us to find that, though summoned, and at the 
time in Dublin, she was not examined as a witness. 
Towards the termination of the trial, she is often 
referred to; one witness stating that, by common 
rumour, the father of Juggy's son was my Lord Altham. 

The evidence for the * claimant' was lamentably 
defective, notwithstanding the host of witnesses brought 
forward in his behalf. It is shewn that no public notice 
had been taken at the time of the birth of a lawful son 
and heir to Lord Altham. The birth was not entered 
in any register. There was no record of the baptism 
of the child, nor of whom the sponsors were. The birth 
was announced in no newspaper. There were no letters 
intimating the birth to friends and relations. There 
were no papers to shew that Lord and Lady Altham 
had been congratulated on the occasion. No persons 
of a good rank in society were produced to say they 
ever saw or heard of Lord and Lady Altham having a 
son. In a word, all the ordinary tokens of legitimacy 
were wanting. There was likewise nothing to shew 
that from the time Lady Altham separated from her 
husband she ever made any inquiry about her child; 
the inference to be drawn from such neglect being, that 
she never had a child at alL Unquestionably, Lord 
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Altham for some years shewed a d^;ree of fondness for 
a boy, whom he took with him to Dublin, there put him 
to sdiool, and allowed him to use the family surname; 
but no satisfactory proof was advanced that this was 
his Intimate son and heir. Sometimes he spoke of 
him as being entided to arrive at family distinction ; but 
this seems to have been done with a view to annoy his 
brother and heir-presumptive, with whom he was at 
feud. It is shewn that the boy was somewhat erratic 
and incorrigible, and occasionally received severe 
chastisement from Lord Altham, who, pursuing a dis- 
solute course of life in Dublin, fell into straitened 
circumstances, and began to neglect and ill-use the 
unfortunate child. At length, under female influence, 
his lordship turned the poor boy, whom he had cherished 
and buoyed up with notions of dignity, out of doors, 
leaving him to wander about the streets, homeless, 
friendless. As Lady Altham was still living, she could 
hardly fail to hear of her husband's cruel behaviour to 
the child ; and if that child was her own, we may sup- 
pose she would have endeavoured to rescue it at thi? 
unhappy juncture. No notice was taken of it by her 
ladyship ; nor did the child appeal to her for succour. 

In his houseless state, the boy might have perished, 
but for some acts of kindness shewn to him by John 
Purcell, a butcher, who kept him for a time, but took 
no steps to bring his case under magisterial interference. 
Beyond this, we do not hear how James Annesley con- 
trived to live for two or three years in Dublin. It is 
not improbable that during at least a part of the period 
he gained a scrambling subsistence as a * shoe-black,' 
for by this epithet he is afterwards, as wiU be seen, 
contemptuously spoken of by Richard Earl of Annesley. 
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An important event in this strange drama now 
requires to be cleared up. It is the transportation of 
the youth to the plantations. The possibility of so 
disposing of the boy will not appear strange to those 
who are acquainted with the kidnapping system which 
prevailed in the early part of last century. It was a 
common practice to pick up children, and despatch 
them for sale as a commercial speculation to Pennsyl- 
vania. It seems, also, that lads offered themselves as 
apprentices to go abroad; that occasionally, from the 
pressure of poverty, parents would bring a boy to be 
enlisted for this desirable kind of employment ; and that 
magistrates handed over all vagrant youths troublesome 
to the community who fell into their hands ; by which 
various means, the exporters carried on a lively trade, 
which does not seem to have been held as particularly 
infamous; though it is certain they did not scruple 
to make up their cargoes by the felonious abduction 
of boys, and disposed of the whole as articles of mer- 
chandise. The case of Peter Williamson, who at nine 
years of age was stolen from Aberdeen in 1740, and sold 
as a slave in Pennsylvania, is so well known as not to ne^d 
repetition. It, however, verifies the nature of the traffic. 

There can be no doubt that James Annesley was 
transported to the plantations, and we have to explain 
how it took place in, one of the forms above specified. 
What is stated in the legend as to his being smuggled 
out of the country on the pretext of being sent to St 
Omer, is altogether imaginary. Neither do we per- 
ceive that there is any truth in the statement that Lord 
Altham's brother Richard was concerned in the trans- 
action. It is distinctly shewn in the trial that James 
Annesley expatriated himself as a voluntary emigrant. 
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Like many friendless beings in like circumstances, he 
indentured himself as an apprentice to go abroad. In 
plain language, he sold himself into that species of 
slavery in the plantations to which we have drawn 
attention. The indenture was formally executed before 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin. The person with whom 
the arrangement was made was Mr Stevenson, a 
merchant in Dublin, who carried on this kind of trade. 
Stevenson was part proprietor of a ship called the 
James^ Thomas Hardy, master, which was to sail with 
a cargo of young men and women, who, in requital for 
immediate subsistence and a free passage, engaged to 
serve for a certain number of years with the planter to 
whom they might be respectively assigned on arrival 
in Pennsylvania. There was nothing clandestine in 
the affair. The indentures were executed in duplicate, 
one being kept by the exporter, and the other being 
despatched with the master of the vessel In the list of 
men and women composing the precious cargo on board 
the James, stands the name of James Annesley. As 
arranged, Annesley left the quay in a boat, and was 
put on board the Jamesy which crossed the bar of 
Dublin on the 30th of April 1728. Andrew Comrie, 
who had acted as clerk to Stevenson, deponed that he 
accompanied James Annesley in the boat, and saw him 
go on board the ship with his free consent At the 
time of his departure. Lord Altham had been dead 
several months; but during that interval no one 
attempted to indicate that his lordship had left a 
legitimate son and heir. Lady Altham, who was still 
alive, was equally quiescent Consequently, the brother 
of Lord Altham, as a matter of course, succeeded to the 
title and estates. 
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The general bearing of the evidence in this long and 
perplexing trial, as it appears to us, was against the 
claimant ; but the jury thought otherwise. In their 
verdict, they found for the plaintiff, with sixpence 
damages, ; and sixpence costs ; the meaning of this 
being that James Annesley had acted rightly, as lawful 
heir of Lord Altham, in granting a lease of the lands to 
Craig. The decision may be presumed to have elated 
the claimant, and to have caused no little consternation 
to the Earl of Anglesey. Strange to say, however, 
James Annesley took no steps to deprive his lordship 
of the honours and estates of which he had taken 
possession. On the contrary, matters settled down as 
if nothing had happened. The evidence that had been 
given by Mrs Heath was, however, resented. In 
February 1744, she was prosecuted for perjury at the 
bar of the Court of King's Bench, Ireland. In the 
trial, which lasted a whole day, Mrs Heath repeated 
her averments as to Lord and Lady Altham never 
having had a child, and from this testimony nothing 
could shake her. The jury found her *not guilty.' 
The decision, so contradictory to what the jury on the 
previous trial had arrived at, adds confusion to the 
whole affair. 

There was still another trial, and one which could 
not have been looked for. It was the trial of Richard 
Earl of Anglesey, Francis Annesley, Esq., and John 
Jans, for an assault on the Honourable James Annesley, 
Daniel MacKercher, and Hugh Kennedy. It took 
place at Athy in -the county of Kildare, before the 
second Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, August 3, 
1744. The charge was such as, we presume, never 
occurred in an English court of justice. James Annesley 
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and die two firiends named went to amuse themselves 
at die nces on a broad plain known as the Cairagh (tf 
KDdare. While standii^ in a group on hcMrseback, diey 
were assailed by die Ead of An^esey's coachman, who, 
diiTing a carnage with six hofses, tried to ride diem 
down, and hmited diem w h e re r e r diey moved, at the 
same time using die most opprobrious language, and 
calling out to James Annesley: 'There he is; tiiere's 
die shoe-black.' MacKercher, not rdishing this treat- 
ment, waited on Lord Anglesey to complain of the 
rudeness to himself and another genUeman, Mr James 
Annesley. * Upon that, my lord observed : " A gentle- 
man, sir! a blackguard shoe-boy ! I won't turn off my 
coachman for any abuse either to him or you ; and you 
are a rc^e and villain ; and he 's a bastard, the son of 
Juggy Landy, by my brother.** And thereupon Francis 
Annesley, a relative of my lord, gave !Mr MacKercher a 
stroke over the head with his whip.' There was much 
more to the same purpose, too painful to quote. The 
jury on this wretched trial found that Francis Annesley 
was gmlty of the assault, but acquitted, the Eari of 
Anglesey, whose language, however, was clearly most 
intemperate and unjustifiable. 

Even after the public insult that had been offered" 
to him, James Annesley remained passive. The very 
circumstance of having been denounced as a shoe-black 
or shoe-boy, and the son of Juggy Landy, was enough, 
one would think, to rouse him to maintain what he 
believed to be his rights by all the means competent 
to him in law. He did nothing of the sort To the 
surprise of everybody, he quitted Ireland, and dropped 
tamely into the obscurity of private life. What could 
this mean ? Was he conscious of the infirmity of his 
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cJaim, and apprehensive of prosecuting it to a practical 
issue? Was he bought oflf from undertaking further 
proceedings? Did he feel incompetent to undertake 
the role of a nobleman and land proprietor, and was 
glad to retire on some assured competence ? No one 
can satisfactorily answer these questions. Unless we 
make him out to have been an utter poltroon, the 
probability i^ that the conflicting evidence at the trial, 
and, more particularly, the acquittal of Mrs Heath on 
a charge of perjury, had shaken his confidence in 
the claim he had pertinaciously put forward, and that 
he was fain to give up the contest. 

In shuflling away from the high attitude he had 
assumed — ^in deserting the battle he had ostentatiously 
provoked — ^James Annesley may be said to shrink from 
public notice with a certain degree of odium. All cir- 
cumstances considered, the general belief will be, that 
he was not the legitimate son of Lord Altham. Such, 
is our own opinion. We would not, however, rank 
him in the category of those vulgar impostors who 
wickedly try to impose themselves on the world for 
what they know they are not The impression left 
on our mind is, that he was the victim of a delu- 
sion, and, from early and ill-conceived recollections, 
fencied himself to be the heir to an inheritance to 
which, as an illegitimate child, he had no valid claim.. 
It seems, also, that from the time of his arrival in 
England, and his trial at the Old Bailey, he was 
environed by a set of low and interested parasites, on 
whom he probably relied for substantiating his visionary 
claim — ^in short, that he was as much sinned against as 
sinning. Altogether, the tale of his sufferings and the 
downfall of his hopes is truly piteous. If any wrath is 
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to be cipgndffd, it most 611 <m Azdnn^ Lofd Altham, 
an incoQskkxate azid wocdiless pexsmage^ who was die 
aodior of all tiie troables tiiat cnsncd 

It woald faare been pleasant iar ns, in tiie ordinaiy 
iuhioD of novelists, to skq> over difficulties^ and end 
oar stocj bj TTistaTHng James Annesley in tiie honours 
and possessions of hb ancestors, amidst a blaze of 
rejoicings like that which welcomed Harry Bertram to 
the old mansion of EDangowan. Regard for historic 
accuracy obliges ns to conclude in a less hilarious 
strain. Abandoning the doubtful results of judicial con- 
flict, and periiaps not a Httle disconcerted with his 
experiences, Annesley took up his quarters at Black- 
heath. There, after passing a few years, diough in what 
position we know not, he died on the 5th January 1760, 
leaving a son who died an infant, and a daughter who 
married, and whose children died young. His line was 
therefore extinct 

As far as we are aware, this is the first time that, 
apart from law treatises, the singular story of James 
Annesley has been drawn up from authentic documents. 
All the remarkable facts which we have been able to 
glean from the State Trials^ are usually left out, possibly 
with a view to sustaining the sensational effect conveyed 
by the original and imperfect legend. The reflection 
occurs to us, that the teachings of truth may at times be 
quite as interesting as, and bear a higher moral value 
than, the most ingenious conceptions of romance. 
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TN the year 1832, or thereabouts, when by good 
-■" fortune my brother Robert and I were permitted 
to make some advance towards an acquaintance with 
the luminaries which at that time in a remarkable 
manner distinguished society in the Scottish capital, we 
one evening, at the house of John Archibald Murray — 
afterwards Lord Murray — enjoyed .the satisfaction of 
seeing a lady who some years previously had become 
locally famous. She was a lively pleasant person, rather 
small in figure, unmarried, and had seemingly reached 
middle age. From her manners she evidently moved 
among people in the higher circles. As to her language 
there was the marked peculiarity that, besides a Scottish 
intonation, there was a pretty frequent use of the 
Scottish dialect — ^that which is best exemplified in 
Bums ; for as yet there were still a few northern ladies 
of rank who in conversation did not disdain to employ 
incidentally words in the old national vernacular. 
They spoke as they had been taught in early life, and 
as diey were accustomed to speak among old and 
familiar fiiends. There was nothing coarse or vulgar 
in their language ; the Scotch words gave an agreeable 
flavouring to their discourse. Lady Anne Lindsay, the 
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by her original humour and tact, may be said to have 
kept the town in a pleasant kind of buzz. Nature 
seemed to have designed her to be an actress. She 
possessed the power of simulation to a degree almost 
unexampled; also the powers of an improvisatrice 
which have been very rarely excelled. Her wit and 
her personations, however, were always exclusively 
employed to promote harmless mirth among her select 
acquaintances, and we know she would have shrunk 
from anything like a public exhibition. , She was great 
in personifying and mimicking old Scottish ladies, or 
indeed Scottish women in the humbler ranks of life, 
for which her acute observation of character and 
her knowledge of the vernacular tongue particularly 
qualified her. 

Her deceptions were numerous, but all of an innocent 
kind. In her latter days, at the solicitation of friends, 
she gave an account of her principal personations, 
which was printed for private distribution, under the 
title of Mystifications, The book being much sought 
after in this country and America, the authoress was 
prevailed on to let it be published in the usual way 
(Edmonston and Douglas), 1865 ; yet we doubt, after 
all, if this handsome volume, which was edited by Dr 
John Brown, is so well known as it should be, and we 
propose to give one or two alluring specimens of the 
contents. 

The first Mystification in the book is that which 
signalised Miss Stirling Graham's success in deceiving 
Mr Jeffrey, the eminent practising lawyer, and at the 
same time editor oi the Edinburgh Review. Jeffrey 
had been introduced to the lady, and had heard of her 
cleverness in personation. Meeting her afterwards at 
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the theatre, he said he should like to see her take in 
some one, A promise was given that he should have 
that pleasure veiy soon. Likely enough, the busy 
advocate thought nothing more of the matter. On 
the second evening afterwards, accompanied by Miss 
Helen Camegy of Craigo as her daughter. Miss Stirling 
Graham, who at the time had been on a visit to Lord 
Gillies, stopped at Mr Jeffrey's door, 92 George Street, 
between five and six o'clock, when she knew Mr Jeffrey 
was at home and preparing for dinner. The two ladies 
were ushered into the parlour appropriated for visitors. 
What follows we copy in a somewhat condensed form 
firom the account in Mystifications. 

'There was a blazing fire, and wax-lights on the 
table ; he [Jeffrey] had laid down his book, and seemed 
to be in the act of joining the ladies in the drawing- 
room before dinner. The Lady Pitlyal was announced, 
and he stepped forward a few paces to receive her. 
She was a sedate-looking little woman of an inquisitive 
law-loving countenance; a mouth in which [by an 
adroit management of the lips] not a vestige of a tooth 
was to be seen, and a pair of old-fashioned spectacles 
on her nose. • . . She was dressed in an Irish poplin 
of silver gray, a white Cashmere shawl, a mob-cap with 
a band of thin muslin that fastened it below the chin, 
and a small black silk bonnet that shaded her eyes from 
any glare of light. Her right hand was supported by 
an antique gold-headed cane, and she leant with the 
other on the arm of her daughter. 

' Mr Jeffrey bowed, and handed the old lady to a 
chaise tongue on one side of the fire, and sat himself 
down opposite to her on the other. But in his desire 
to accommodate the old lady, and in his anxiety to be 
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inforaied of the purport of the visit, he forgot what was 
due to the young one, and the heiress of the ancient 
House of Pitlyal was left standing in the middle of the 
floor. She helped herself to a chair, however, and sat 
down beside |her mother. She had been educated in 
somewhat of the severity of the old school, and during 
the whole of the consultation she neither spoke nor 
moved a single muscle of her countenance. 

** WellP^ said Mr Jeffrey as he looked at the old 
lady, in expectation that she would open the subject 
that had procured him the honour of the visit 

"Weel," replied her Ladyship, "I am come to tak' 
a word o' the law frae you. 

"My husband, the late Ogilvy of Pitlyal, among 
other property which he left to me, was a house and a 
yard at the town-end of Kirriemuir, also a kiln and a 
malt-bam. 

" The kiln and the bam were rented by a man they 
ca'd John Pla5rfair, and John Pla5rfair subset them to 
anither man they ca'd Willy Cruickshank, and Willy 
Cmickshank purchased a cargo of damaged lint, and ye 
widna hinder Willy to dry the lint upon the kiln, and 
the lint took low and kindled the cupples, and the 
slates flew aff, and a' the flooring was brant to the 
ground, and naething left standin' but the bare wa's. 

" Now it wasna insured, and I want to ken wha 's to 
pay the damage, for John Playfair says he has naething 
ado wr it, and Willy Craickshank says he has naething 
to do it wP, and I am determined no to take it off their 
hand the way it is." 

" Has it been in any of the Courts ?'* 

"Ou ay; it has been in the Shirra Court of Forfar; 
and Shirra Duff was a gude man, and he kent me, and 
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him, saying : " Here is a prophecie that I would like 
you to look at and explain to me." 

' He begged to be excused, saying : " I believe your 
Ladyship will find me more skilled in the law than 
the/r^^^/f." 

' She entreated him to look at it ; and on glancing his 
eyes over it, he remarked, " that from the words Tory 
and Whig^ it did not seem to be a very ancient 
prophecy." 

"Maybe," replied her Ladyship; "but it has been 
long in our family. I copied tiiese lines out of a 
muckle book entitled the Prophecie of Fitly cU^ just before 
I came to you, in order to have your opinion on some 
of the obscure passages of it And you will do me a 
great favour if you will read it out loud, and I will tell 
you what I think of it as you go on." 

* Here, then, with a smile at the oddity of the request, 
and a mixture of impatience in his manner, he read the 
following lines, while she interrupted him occasionally 
to remark upon their meaning : 

When the crown and the head shall disgrace ane anither, 
And the Bishops on the Bench shall gae a' wrang thegither ; 

When Tory or Whig, 

Fills the judge's wig ; 

When the Lint o* the Mihi 

Shall reek on the kiln ; 

0*er the Light of the North, 

When the Glamour breaks forth, 

And its wild-fire so red 

With the daylight is spread ; 
When woman shrinks not from the ordeal of tryal. 
There is triumph and fame to the House of PitlyaL 

" We ha'e seen the crown and the head," she said, 
*' disgrace ane anither no very lang syne, and ye may 
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judge whether the bishops gaed right or wrang on that 
occasion; and the Tory and WlUg may no be vezy 
andenty and yet never be the less true. Then there is 
the Lint o' the Mihi — ^we have witnessed that come to 
pass ; but what the ' Light of the North ' can mean, and 
the 'Glamour,' I canna mak' out The twa hindmost 
lines seem to me to point at Queen Caroline ; and if 
it had pleased God to spare my son, I might have 
guessed he would have made a figure on her trial, 
and have brought * Triumph and fame to the House of 
PitlyaL* I begin, however, to think that the prophecie 
may be fulfilled in the person of my daughter, for which 
reason I have brought her to Edinburgh to see and get 
a gude match for her." 

*Here Mr Jeffirey put on a smile, half serious half 
quizzical, and said : ^' I suppose it would not be neces- 
sary for the gentleman to change his name." 

*' It would be weel worth his while, sir ; she has a 
very gude estate, and she's a very bonny lassie, and 
she's equally related baith to Airlie and Strathmore; 
and a'body in our part of the warld ca's her the 
Rosebud of Pitlyal." 

* Mr Jeffrey smiled as his eyes met the glance of the 
beautiful flower that was so happily placed before him ; 
but the Rosebud herself returned no sign of intelligence. 

*A pause in the conversation now ensued, which 
was interrupted by her Ladyship asking Mr Jeffrey to 
tell her where she could procure a set oifause teeth, 

" Of what V^ said he, with an expression of astonish- 
ment, while the whole frame of the young lady shook 
with some internal emotion. 

" A set of fause teeth," she repeated ; and was again 
echoed by the interrogation, " What?'* 
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* A third time she asked the question, and in a more 
audible key ; when he replied, with a kind of suppressed 
laugh: "There is Mr Nasmyth, north comer of St 
Andrew Square, a very good dentist ; and there is Mr 
Hutchins, comer of Hanover and George Street." 

'She requested he would give her their names on 
a slip of paper. He rose and walked to the table, 
wrote down both the directions, which he folded and 
presented to her. 

*She now rose to take leave. The bell was rung, 
and when the servant entered, his master desired him 
to see if the Lady Pitlyal's carriage was at the door. 

*He returned to tell there was no carriage waiting, 
on which her Ladyship remarked: "This comes of 
fore-hand payments — ^they make hint-hand wark. I gae 
a hackney-coachman twa shillings to bring me here, 
and he 's awa' without me." 

'There was not a coach within sight, and another 
had to be sent for from a distant stand of coaches. 
It was by this time past the hour of dinner, and there 
seemed no hope of being rid of his visitors. 

'Her Ladyship said she was in no hiury, as they 
had had tea, and were going to the play, and hoped 
he would accompany them. He said he had not yet 
had his dinner. 

'* What is the play to-night ? " said she. 

" It is the Heart of Midlothian again, I believe." 

'They then talked of the merits of the actors, and 
she took occasion to tell him that she patronised the 
Edinburgh Review, 

'* We read your buke, sir ! " 

" I am certainly very much obliged to you." 

* Still no carriage was heard. Another silence ensued, 
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nnt\i St bechonght kcr Ljd^iKiip to aanwr him widi 

ife pWMHTf of oC CSMBtTfm 

*Hcxc Ae ooadk was ■■iwinfiilj and by tlie hdp 
of her < Taoghtrt ^5 aim and kcr goldlieaded cane, she 
b^szi to moic^ cnmpiaiBing lomfif of a ar«|r te: Ske 
was widi dEfiadDrgot mco the coadL The Rosdxid 
stepped %adr after hio. 

'The door was dosed^ and die order given to drive 
to Gibb's HoceL whe uce diey hastened widi all speed 
to Lord GiOxcs Sy where the paitf waited dinner for 
them, and haiLed the fnttthnent of die '' Ftophede of 
PtthaL' 

'Mr Jeffiner, xn the meantime, impatient for his 
dmner, joined the ladies in die drawing-room. 

^What in the wodd has detained yoa?* said Mrs 



^ One of the most tiresome and oddest old women 
I ever met with. I thoc^ht never to have got rid of 
her ;* and beginning to relate some of die conv^satioa 
that had taken place, it flashed upon him at once that 
he had been takem in, 

'He ran down-stairs for the letter, hewing it would 
throw some light upon the subject, but it was only 
a blank sheet of paper, containing a fee of three 
guineas. 

' They amused themselves widi the relation ; but 
it was not until the day after that he found out who 
the ladies reaUy were. He laughed heartily, and pro- 
mised to aid them in any other scene they liked to 
devise.' He returned the fee with an amusing char- 
acteristic letter, in which he concluded with best wishes 
for the cure of her Ladjrship's corns. 

With similar dexterity, this marvellously clever lady 
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figures on nearly a dozen different occasions in town 
and country, sometimes in one guise and sometimes in 
another, mystifying even the most incredulous by her 
manoeuvres. 

About the best Mystification recorded is that in 
which as a daughter of a poor man, Sandy Reid in the 
Canongate, the lady imposed on Sir William Fettes, 
who had been Lord Provost in Edinburgh, and at his 
decease left a fortune to endow a college which is now 
in successful operation. We let Miss Stirling Graham 
relate the adventure. 

*I once got half-a-crown from Sir William Fettes 
when he was dining with a few friends at his sister, Mrs 
Bruce's. She and Lady Fettes put it into my head to 
ask charity from him, in the character of a daughter of 
an old companion of his, whose name was Sandy Reid. 
And whether Sandy Reid ever had a daughter was 
nothing to the purpose. Sir William had lost sight of 
the man, and I had no previous knowledge that ever 
such a person was in existence. Dressed in a smart 
bonnet and shawl belonging to Lord Gillies's house- 
keeper, I boldly rang the door-bell, and demanded of 
the servant if I could get a word of Sir William. 

* On the message being carried up-stairs, the ladies 
desired that the person who wished to speak with Sir 
William might be shewn into Mrs Bruce's dressing-room, 
where behind the window-curtains were stationed a 
merry party of some half-a-dozen listeners. 

* Enter Sir William. "Well, my good woman, what 
is your business with me ? " " To ask your help, sir, in 
behalf of the widow and the fatherless." "And pray 
who are you ? " 

" I am the daughter of ane Sandy Reid, who was 
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weel kenned to yoor hononr; his fiither lived next door 
to yoor £uher in the Canongate." ^Ay, aie jroa the 
daughter of Sandy Reid ?" 

^I am prond to say sae." ''And what has redaced 
you to this plight, my good woman?'* "Just an ill 
marriage, Sir William." '^ I am sony for that ; but yoa 
say you are a widow." ^ I am no just a widow ; but 
my husband has run aff wi' another woman." ''That 
is veiy unfortunate ; but what is your husband?** ''A 
soldier, sir." '' An officer of the soldiers you mean, I 
suppose ? ** 

" Na, na. Sir AWlliam ; he is but a single soldier." 
''And did Sandy Reid's daughter many a soldier?" 
(Weeping)—" It is o'er true, Sir William ; but he was 
a bonny man, and I ne'er thought he would forsake 



me." 



"And did your father consent to your marrying a 
single soldier ? " 

" Oh, no, Sir William ; but it was ordained." 

" Have you any family, or any means of living ? " 
" I have five boys ; and I wash and iron, and do all I 
can to get bread to them." 

" Where do you live ? " 

" In Elder Street" 

"In Elder Street! that seems to me rather an 
expensive part of the town for a person in your cir- 
cumstances." 

" It is but a garret, sir, up four pair of stairs." 

" Are any of your children at school ? " " No, sir ; 
but the eldest is in Provost Manderson's [drug] shop, 
who has been very kind to him, and ta'en him aflf my 
hand. And the second is a prentice to a tobacconist ; 
and (here weeping bitterly) the rest are in the house, 
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for I have neither decent claes to put upon them, 
nor siller to send them to the schule; and this is 
Saturday night, and no sae muckle meat within the door 
as put by the Sabbath day." 

"I am sorry for you, and grieved to see Sandy Reid's 
daughter come to this ; but you must be sensible, that 
for a person in your situation, your present dress is 
rather too showy and extravagant" 

" That 's true. Sir William ; but gentle servants are 
no* civil to poor folk when they come ill-dressed." 

" I believe, indeed, that is too true, but your dress 
is quite imsuitable." " Indeed, Sir William, I borrowed 
this bonnet and shawl from a gentleman's housekeeper, 
just for the purpose of waiting upon you, for I am in 
great want." 

" Well, there is half-a-crown to help you in the mean- 
time ; and I will inquire at Provost Manderson about 
you on Monday, and if you be speaking the truth, I 
will see and get your children into some of the 
Hospitals." 

* Here the party broke out from behind the curtains ' 
— and we may suppose that Sir William was a good 
deal amazed as well as amused at the adroit way he 
had been taken in. 

Miss Stirling Graham long outlived the early friends 
whom she delighted with her personations ; but drawing 
out existence to an advanced age, she still surrounded 
herself with an agreeable society, and was loved by all 
whom she honoured with her acquamtance. She was a 
great reader, and possessed good literary abilities, as is 
observable by her Mystifications^ and by the anecdotes 
which conclude the volume, also by the following lines, 
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addressed to those 'Shadows of the Past* whom she 
held in remembrance : 

Blessed shades of the past. 
In the fatore I see ye, sofiurl 

Ties that were nearest, 

Fonns that were dearest. 
The tmest and fondest are ther& 

They are flowerets of earth. 
That are blooming in heaven, so &ir : 

And the stately tree. 

Spreading wide and free. 
The sheaves that vrere ripened are there. 

The tear-drop that trembled 
In Pity's meek eye ; and the prayer. 

Faith of the purest, 

Hope that was surest. 
The love all-enduring are there. 

And the loved, the beloved. 
Whose life made existence so fair ! 

The soft seraph voice 

Bade the lowly rejoice. 
Is heard in sweet harmony there. 

This gifted and venerable lady died at her mansion 
at Duntrune on the 23d August 1877, at the extreme 
age of ninety-five. Perhaps, the present paper may 
help to make her Mystifications more extensively known 
than hitherto. The book, enriched by the tasteful 
preface of Dr John Brown, is a gem which ought not 
to drop out of notice. 
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T ONG ago— you may say in 1808 — when I was a 
■*— ' boy at Peebles, the sdiool-children, as a variety 
in their boisterous amusements, occasionally bombarded 
with stones a grievously defaced effigy built into the 
walls of a ruinous old church in the neighbourhood. 
With savage significance, the unfortunate piece of 
sculpture was called Borlum, and as Borlum it had 
been pelted by several successive generations. From 
the dearth of historical knowledge at the spot, no one 
could explain who or what was meant by Borlum; 
and not till some years afterwards, in the course of 
reading, did I find out that by Borlum was meant 
Brigadier Macintosh of Borlum, who commanded a 
resolute party of Highlanders in Mar's rebellion of 
1715, and who, by their masterly audacity in marching 
towards the Border, threw the southern counties of 
Scotland into a state of indescribable alarm. To Borlum, 
as he was familiarly termed, was thus assigned the 
character of a bugbear along the whole course of the 
Tweed ; and long after he had passed away, and when 
the political events in which he was concerned were 
forgotten, the original terror of Jiis name survived in* 
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JacoOTTT r-bciBaB, Vimmh of lV»fc™» — or wan 
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lminff% flying, he mziched to Imrcmcss, and seized 
tbat impoitant post. Hov he hastened on to the 
Lowlands, efaided the tioops designed to intercept 
him ; crossed the Fixth of Foidi with a huge force in 
open boatSy and captured Leith. How, carrying eveiy* 
thing before him, he mardied onwards to the Border, 
in order to join the rebel forces of General Forster 
in XcHthmnberland — are all facts belonging to history. 
His sagacity, foresight, intrepidity, and daring courage 
were worthy of a better cause. Getting into England, 
and mixed up widi half-hearted morements, Boiium 
is very much lost sight o£ The enterprise, owing to 
Mar's indiscretion, had been shockingly ill considered 
The English Jacobites failed to rise in a body, as 
they were justified in doing, for the auxiliaries which 
had been expected from France never made their 
appearance; and the whole thing collapsed, as is well 
known, by the humiliating capture of the insurgents 
by General Carpenter at Preston, in Lancashire. Sur- 
rendering at discretion, the whole were conducted as 
prisoners to London — Borlum among the rest A 
dreadful downcome to the proud Highland chief, but 
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not more so than to Lords Derwentwater, Wintoun, 
Nithsdale, Kenmure, Camwath, Widdrington, and other 
Jacobite noblemen. 

It is not altogether agreeable to look back on the 
dynastic struggles which took place in England in the 
first half of the eighteenth century; for with some 
redeeming traits of character, they give a very mean 
view of human nature. The subject has been suggested 
to us by the appearance of a work which many will 
appreciate for its lively account of scenes and circum- 
stances hitherto imbedded in the dry records of history. 
We mean London in the Jacobite Times, by Dr Doran, 
F.S. A. (2 vols. Bentley and Son). The writer, it is 
sorrowful to learn, passed away before the work at 
which he had long patiently laboured had well been 
published ; and we regret that he has not survived to 
hear the praises bestowed on his endeavours to produce 
a picture of past times such as is rarely presented. 
The way the subject is treated is quite unique. Instead 
of going into regular historical details, which would 
be alike tedious and tiresome, the author writes in 
a sketchy and anecdotic style without pause from 
beginning to end, and we have before us a drama of 
unflagging interest, extendmg over the greater part of a 
century. We do not think, however, that the book 
would have been the worse of a few preliminary 
remarks on the strange circumstances by which the 
Stuarts forfeited the crown, and placed themselves in 
the grotesquely unhappy condition of kings retired from 
business. 

The flight of James II. from England, and practically 
his abdication of authority, December 22, 1688, finished 
the house of Stuart When a king runs away from 
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and at the cost of being branded throughout all time 
as a rascal, he daily stood up in court and told every 
particular requisite to convict the unhappy noblemen 
and gentlemen with whom he had been associated, and 
whose bread he had eaten. Very much through the 
testimony of this wretch, die prisons were gradually 
cleared by the exit of batches of convicts on hurdles to 
Tyburn. The Towo: was similarly relieved of two of 
its noble inmates, Derwentwater and Kenmure, who 
perished on the scaflfold ; and there would have been 
more of them, but for the escape of the Earl of Niths- 
dale disguised in his wife's clothes, and for the fortunate 
reprieve of the Lords Widdrington, Nairn, and Cam- 
wath. On the evening of the day on which the Earl 
of Derwentwater was beheaded (24th February 17 16), 
London was thrown into a state of commotion by the 
appearance in the sky of an extraordinary Aurora, in 
which there were fancied resemblances of armies, flam- 
ing swords, and fire-breathing dragons — the Jacobites 
accepting the phenomenon as a token of the indigna- 
tion of Heaven at the cruel murders on Tower Hill, 
and prognosticating the rise of the sun of Stuart ! On 
the estates of the Earl of Derwentwater, this ^uned 
aurora was called the * Earl of Derwentwater's Lights ; ' 
and it is said that an aurora is still so named in the 
vicinity of Dilston. 

The govenmient of George L had some difficulty in 
dealing with the Earl of Wintoun, who contrived to get 
his trial put off as long as possible, on the plea that he 
was not yet prepared with his evidence. The truth is, 
the earl was a somewhat eccentric being. In his youth 
he had run away from his home at Seton House, went 
to France, and hired himself to work as a blacksmith. 
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Returning at the death of his father, when everybody 
had given him up for lost, he assumed the title, Geoige 
fifth Earl of Wintoun, and was living quietlj at Setco 
when the rebellion broke out He had no wish to 
connect himself with it ; but stung by some outrageous 
proceedings of the authorities, he joined the insur- 
rection, and so got himself into trouble. When brought 
to the bar of the House of Lords, there was some 
surprise at the oddity of his behaviour. Whether firom 
cunning or affectation, he did not seem to understand 
why his trial should be hurried on, though in reality he 
might have complained of the delay. All the earFs 
shifts did not greatly serve him. Patten, on being ques- 
tioned, said that he had seen the Earl of Wintoun on 
several occasions with a drawn sword in his hand 
when the Pretender was proclaimed. After this, of 
course Wintoun was found guilty, and condemned to 
be beheaded. Not a pleasant drive from Westminster 
Hall to the Tower, accompanied by the Gentleman 
Gaoler, ceremoniously carrying an axe with its edge 
turned towards the condemned earL One feels a 
degree of satisfaction in knowing that after all the Earl 
of Wintoun escaped his doom. Confined to an apart- 
ment in the Tower preparatory to the morning of 
execution, he brought his knowledge as a blacksmith 
into play by cutting through the iron bars of his window 
by files supplied by his servant, and dropping to the 
ground got clear off. He died at Rome in 1749, his 
title and estates being meanwhile forfeited. The title 
has been latterly revived in favour of the Earls of 
Eglintoun. But with the disappearance of the last of 
the Setons in the direct line, an ancient and honourable 
family was blotted from the Scottish peerage. 
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Macintosh of Borlum — called by mistake Borland by 
Dr Doran — ^was confined along with General Forster 
and a host of others in Newgate. Borlum and Forster 
are stated to have often quarrelled regarding the 
military conduct of the insurrection, their angry debates 
often furnishing amusement in the corridors, court-yard^ 
and common room in the prison, to which visitors were 
admitted without hinderance, as to a tavern, for the 
more eating and drinking there were the better it was 
for Mr Pitt, the governor. Pitt, himself, was never 
disinclined to lend his assistance in eating a dinner, or 
in finishing a bowl of punch. So countenanced, the 
revelries in Newgate were boundless. Dr Doran 
affords a glimpse of this state of things. Visitors and 
s)rmpathisers supplied the prisoners with money. * While 
it was difficult to change a guinea almost at any house 
in the street, nothing was more easy than to have 
silver for gold in any quantity, and gold for silver, in 
the prison; those of the fair sex, from persons of the 
first rank to tradesmen's wives and daughters, making 
a sacrifice of their husbands' and parents' rings and 
other precious movables for the use of the prisoners. 
The aid was so reckless, that forty shillings for a dish 
of early peas and beans, and thirty shillings for a dish 
of fish, with the best French wine, was an ordinary 
regale ! ' 

Forster was to be tried on the i8th April, but a week 
previously the town was startled with the intelligence 
that he had broken bounds ; he was oflf. * His escape,' 
says Doran, *was well planned and happily executed. 
His sharp servant found means to obtain an impression 
of Pitt's master-key, from which another key was made 
and conveyed to Forster, without difficulty. Pitt loved 
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wine, and Foister seems to have had a cellar foil c£ it 
He often invited the governor to get drunk on its 
contents. One night, Pitt got more drank than usual, 
finished the wine, and roared for mcxre. Forster bade 
his servant to fetch up another bottle. This was the 
critical moment The fellow was long, and F(»ster 
declared he would go and see what the rascal was at 
On going, he locked the unconscious Pitt in the room ; 
and the way being prepared by his servant, and turn- 
keys, as it would seem, subdued by the "oil of palms," 
master and servant walked into the street, where Mends 
awaited them. Pitt sounded the alarm, but everything 
had been well calculated. A smack lay at Hc^y 
Haven, on the Thames, which had often been employed 
by the Jacobites in running between England and 
France.' By this means, Forster effected his escape, 
and * the joy of the Jacobites was incontrollable.' The 
government shut up Pitt in one of his own dungeons, 
and oflfered a thousand pounds for the recovery of 
• 'General Forster;' but pursuit was useless. The 
general was safe in France. 

Borlum, who knew that his trial would speedily take 
place, meditated on plans for emulating the success 
of Forster. Strange to say, notwithstanding a know- 
ledge of the irregularities that were carried on in New- 
gate, the public authorities made no change in the 
administration of affairs. Wine flowed, punch was sent 
round, and the prisoners suffered scarcely any stint in 
their indulgences. Things were indeed rather worse 
than better — all which was favourable to a plan con- 
cocted by Borlum and his fellow-captives. *The 
prisoners,' says Dr Doran, * might cool themselves 
after their drink, by walking and talking, singing and 
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planning, in the court-yard, till within an hour of mid- 
night Evil came of it On the night of the 4th [May] 
the feast being over, neariy five dozen of the prisoners 
were walking about the press-yard. Suddenly, the 
whole body of them made an ugly rush at the keeper 
widi the keys. He was knocked down, the doors were 
opened, and the prisoners swept forth to freedom. All, 
however, did not succeed in gaining liberty. As the 
attempt was being made, soldiers and tumkejrs were 
alarmed. The fugitives were then driven in different 
directions. Brigadier Macintosh, his son, and seven 
others overcame all opposition. They reached the 
street, and they were so well befriended, or were so 
lucky, as to disappear at once, and to evade all pursuit 
They fled in various directions.' Some others less 
fortunate were secured, 'and were not only heavily 
ironed and thrust into loathsome holes, but treated with 
exceptional brutality.' What a picture of a metro- 
politan prison in the reign of George I. ! 

The escape of Borlum from Newgate widi certain 
other convicts produced an immense sensation. For 
decencjr's sake, if for nothing else, the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen came down to the prison, and solemnly 
gadiered some evidence on the subject The least 
thing in the way of amends was to offer a reward for 
the capture of 'William Macintosh, commonly called 
Brigadier Macintosh.' Placards were profusely posted 
up describing the appearance of Borlum. * A tall, raw- 
boned man, about sixty years of age, fair complexioned, 
beetle-browed, gray-eyed, speaks broad Scotch.* The 
reward for capturing him was two hundred pounds, to 
which sum, however, were added a thousand pounds by 
the government Every effort failed to secure the old 
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Highland cliieC He and hb son sacceeded in getting 
on board a vessd in the Thames, by which diej reached 
the coast of France, and dioe for die present we must 
leave him. 

These fbrtive escapes did not sladcen operations at 
Tyburn, to which doomed men from Newgate were 
carried in half-dozens, as if for a public entertainment 
We can hardly in the present day realise the brutality 
of these exhibitions, to which, however, ladies of quality 
r^;ularly adjourned to see the show. Hanging formed 
a holiday amusement of the fashionable society of 
London. Such was the disr^ard of humane feeling 
that officers of the law were not ashamed to practise 
cruel deceptions on convicts at the very scaffold. Dr 
Doran describes a case of this kind. It was that of a 
person named David Lindsay, convicted of traitorous 
visits to France, who was sentenced to die, and carted 
to Tyburn in spite of an amnesty. *AVhen his neck 
was in the noose, the sheriflf tested David's courage, 
by telling him he might yet save his life on condition 
of revealing the names of alleged traitors. David, how- 
ever sorely tempted, declined to save his neck on such 
terms. Thereupon, the sheriflf ordered the cart to drive 
on; but even this move toi^'ards leaving Lindsay sus- 
pended did not shake his stout spirit All this time 
the sheriflf had a reprieve for the unnecessarily tortured 
fellow in his pocket. Before the cart was fairly from 
under Lindsay's feet, it was stopped, or he would have 
been murdered' Taken back alive to Newgate, a very 
unusual spectacle, Lindsay, after being nearly starved 
in a loathsome dungeon, was sent into perpetual banish- 
ment; ultimately he died of hunger and exposure in 
Holland, 
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As the hangbg of some thousands of rebels would 
have shocked ordinary decency, vast numbers were con- 
demned to be banished, as an act of grace, to the 
Plantations, or were 'made over as presents to trading 
courtiers,* who might pardon them for ' a consideration.' 
Think of lords and ladies at court being presented with 
groups of convicts on whom money could be made by 
selling pardons ! The fact throws a new light on this 
period of English history. As regards transportation, 
Dr Doran gives some not uninteresting and little known 
particulars concerning Rob Roy. Twelve years after 
the rebellion of 17 15, Rob was taken to London in 
connection with the Disarmament Act, and sentenced 
with many others to be transported to Barbadoes. 
Handcuffed to Lord Ogilvie, he was marched from 
Newgate through the streets of London to a barge at 
Blackfriars, and thence to Gravesend. 'This,' says 
Dr Doran, * is an incident which has escaped the notice 
of Walter Scott and of all Rob's biographers.* Before 
quitting England, the barge-load of convicts were 
pardoned and allowed to return home. 

Matters had considerably calmed down, when the 
country was startled with the rebellion which broke 
out in 1745, headed by the young Chevalier, Charles 
Edward, grandson of James II. It was a daring and 
romantic adventure, but as badly conceived and sup- 
ported as that of thuty years previously. No promised 
auxiliaries were supplied from France; and that the 
attempt to upset a powerful and settled government 
by a handful of adventurous Highlanders and the 
adherents of a few discontented noblemen and gentry 
should have ended disastrously, as it finally did on 
the field of Culloden, is not at all surprising. This 
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ftedi ootbceak m die idga of George IL a£bids new 
material lor die graphk pen of Dr Dofan ; and to his 
secood Yofamie we most refer for maiqr painfiil though 
c uri o us ^*'***^ concemn^ die treatment of tlie unforta- 
nate prisoners. The luannris of tiie more £tshionable 
classes in the metropolis do not seem to have improved 
We are XsAl that ' people of £aLshion went to the Tower 
to see the prisoneis as persons of lower qoality went 
diere to see the Hoos. Within tiie Tower, the spectator 
was hadkj who saw Murray [of Broughton], Charles 
Katctifife, Lord Traqoair, L(xd Cromarty and his son, 
and the Lord Provost, at their respective windows. 
Lady Townshend, who had £sdlen in love with Lord 
KifananKX±, at the first sight of " his felling shoulders/' 
when he a|^)eared to plead at the bar of the Lords, 
was to be seen under his window at the Tower.' The 
Lord Provost, here alluded to, was Archibald Stewart, 
who, known to be <rf Jacobite proclivities, was charged 
with culpable neglect of duty, in having allowed a 
party of Highlanders to rush in and take possession of 
Edinburgh. Stewart was tried and acquitted. Lord 
Cromarty's life was spared; but Lords Kilmarnock, 
Balmerino, and Lovat perished by beheading on 
Tower HilL Lovat had expressed a passionate desire 
to be buried with his head in his own country in 
Scotland. The wish was gratified. His head was 
sewed on again by the undertaker before the body was 
despatched northwards ! Lord Traquair was liberated 

The case of Charles Ratcliffe was peculiar. He was 
a younger brother of Lord Derwentwater who was 
executed in 17 16, and he had himself only evaded 
the same fate at that time by being one of the 
prisoners who escaped from Newgate and took refuge 
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in Fmnce. Assuming the tide of Earl of Derwentwater, 
he was made prisoner in 1745, on board a French 
vessel on its way to Scotland with supplies for Prince 
Charies. The sentence of death which had been passed 
on him thirty years before was now raked up. He was 
condemned to be executed ; and giving him the benefit 
of his assumed title of nobility, he was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, his manly courage and proud bearing not 
deserting him at the last dreadful scene. 

Like Patten in the former rebellion, Murray of 
Brottghton, who had acted as secretary to Charles 
Edward, was saved by basely turning king's evidence, 
and sending many better men than himself to the 
scaffold. He retreated into private life imder a deserved 
load of infamy. Years afterwards, as we learn from 
Lockhart, Murray several times in disguise visited Mr 
Scott, father of Sir Walter, for the sake of professional 
advice. On one of these occasions, Mrs Scott, from 
curiosity, intruded with the offer of a cup of tea, which 
Murray accepted. When he withdrew, Mr Scott lifted 
the window-sash, and threw the empty cup into the 
street. The lady exclaimed for her china, but was 
silenced by the remark : ^ I may admit into my house, 
an a piece of business, persons wholly unworthy to be 
treated as guests by my wife. Neither lip of me nor 
of mine comes after Mr Murray of Broughton.' As a 
memento of this curious incident. Sir Walter made 
prize of the saucer, which he preserved. 

The executions of the imtitled prisoners were con- 
ducted in a wholesale manner on Kennington Common, 
to which crowds flocked to see the hideous show. 
Drawers attended to supply \rine to the culprits while 
the ropes were put roimd their necks, for the Jacobites 
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drank treasonous toasts till the last At one of these 
tragic ceremonials, ' Captain Wood, after the halter was 
loosely hung for him round his neck, called for wine, 
which was supplied with alacrity by the prison drawers. 
When it was served round, the captain drank to the 
health of the rightful king, James III.* The slight 
delay so caused was lucky for another culprit. Captain 
Lindsay, who was coming up with a second batch. 
* While the wine was being drunk, Lindsay was " halter- 
ing," as the reporters called it He was nice about the 
look of the rope, but just as he was courteously invited 
to get in and be hanged, a reprieve came for him, which 
saved his life.' At this period, London could not be 
deemed a pleasant place of residence for any one 
with delicate feelings. The entrances to the town 
were lined with decaying bodies hanging in chains. At 
length the sights became so oflfensive as to cause public 
remonstrance. 

Dr Doran winds up his dramatic narrative with some 
graceful remarks on the altered state of feeling towards 
the Jacobites in the reign of George IIL By the 
decease of Charles Edward in 1788, after having sunk 
to the character of a sot, the Jacobite fanaticism was 
considerably abated, and only lingered as an expiring 
sentiment till the death of Charles's brother, Henry, Car- 
dinal York, 1807, when the house of Stuart was extinct 

It is pleasant to know that the royal family always 
spoke with sympathy of the Stuarts. Charles Edward, 
as is well known, was unhappy in his marriage with 
Louise, Countess of Albany, daughter of Count von 
Stolberg. She left him for a convent in 1780, and 
subsequently to his death became the wife of the Italian 
poet, Vittorio Alfieri. By a strange turn in the wheel 
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Qf fortune, she sought an asylum in England, on the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, and was well 
received at the court in St James's Palace, the king and 
queen vying to do her honour. She went to see the 
king in the House of Lords with the crown on his 
head, when proroguing parliament, 1791. Hannah More 
speaks of seeing the Countess of Albany on that occa- 
sion seated among ladies *just at the foot of the throne 
which she might once have expected to have mounted.' 
Finding London dull, with * crowds but no society,' and 
that the climate of England did not suit her, she 
returned to the continent. 

In his latter years. Cardinal York was supported 
by a pension of four thousand pounds a year from 
George III. ; an act of kindness which was handsomely 
responded to by the Cardinal giving up to the king 
the crown diamonds which James II. had carried away 
with him to France. On the death of the Cardinal, the 
Countess of Albany became the recipient of an annuity 
from the king. This she enjoyed till her decease as 
plain Madame Fabre at Montpelier, in France, in 1824. 
Such was the sorrowful ending of the broken-down 
and much-tried widow of Charles Edward Stuart 

We feel that our desultory sketch would be incom- 
plete without some account of Borlum subsequent to 
his escape to France in 17 16. For any such account, 
however, there are very slender materials in history. 
To a writer in the Celtic Magazine (Inverness, 1877) 
we are indebted for some of the following particulars. 
Borlum remained in France only one or two years, 
during which his father died, whereupon he became 
the chief of his house. On what terms, if any, he was 
allowed to return to his own country there is no state- 
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ment At all events, he was again in Scotland in 1719, 
for in that year he took part ih the mad attempt at 
insurrection by the aid of Spanish soldiers^ which was 
immediately stamped out. That Macintosh of Borimn 
should have engaged m so wild an advefttare, is an 
evidence of his Jacobite fervour and indiscretion. He 
was once more a fugitive, but for a time contrived to 
elude detection. At length, he was apprehended in 
the wilds of Caithness, and was conveyed as a state 
prisoner to Edinburgh Castle. 

Few, perhaps, among the gay crowds who throng 
Princes Street, and cast a glance at the buildings of the 
castle perched on the summit of rugged difi^, are aware 
that in one of these buildings, long used as a state 
prison, poor Macintosh of Borlum was confined for 
the last years of his life. Certainly, a hard fate for the 
old Jacobite! Cribbed and confined in his airy but 
miserable den, Borlum did not spend his time uselessly. 
Before being involved in political troubles he had 
devoted himself to the improvement and planting of 
lands. He is said to have planted a row of trees which 
still ornament the public road near Kingussie. Now 
that he was locked up, he wrote an Essay on the best 
means of inclosing and improving lands, which was 
printed in Edinburgh in 1729. Our authority adds: 
* On the 7th January 1743, after a rough earthly 
pilgrimage of eighty years, the gallant old soldier passed 
to his rest, true to the last to the principles which 
had influenced his whole life. One of his last acts, 
it is said, was to dedicate one of his teeth to the 
service of his exiled master, by writing with it on the 
wall of his room an invocation of God's blessing on 
King James ! ' 
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How long Borlum was immured in that dismal prison 
on the castle ro*, knot clearly ascertained. The 
obituary in the GentHman^s Magazine speaks of his 
having been confined in the castle ' fifteen years.' By 
the authofily aliove quoted, he is said to have been 
imprisoned ^ for nearly a quarter of a century.' Truth 
may lie' somewhere between — ^from twenty to twenty- 
pne years. The Caledonian Mercury y in noticing. his 
(iecease at the age of ' about eighty-five/ gives him a 
high character as * a complete gentleman, friendly, 
agreeable, and courteous ; ' and for what he had written 
as regards the improvement of land, he is to be lastingly 
esteemed as ' a lover of his country.' Nowhere is a 
word said of the cruelty of confining so aged and 
accomplished a person in the worst species of prison 
till he was released by death. For the seeming harsh- 
ness of this prolonged imprisonment, att excuse may 
perhaps be found in the political apprehensions of the 
period; but this scarcely lessens our compassion for 
the suflferings of a man in so many respects estimable. 
With all his faults, Borlum must be admitted to have 
possessed that quality of earnestness of purpose which 
^is now so feebly demonstrated in the ordinary concerns 
of life. It could be wished that some one had done 
full justice to his biography ; for Borlum was undoubt- 
edly one of the most extraordinary men of his time. 
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